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I I may judge from internal evidence, I can have no liesilation 

in attributing the Biblical Criticism on (Jen. iv. Cfi., inserted in 
the Classical Journal for September^ to the author of the New 
Tuuislation of the Bible; the errors and inaccuracies of which 
have been so ably exposed by Mr. Whittaker, Professor Lee, 
the Editor of the Quarterly Review, &c. I find in the Biblical 
Criticism the same groundless censures of the autliorised 
version, the same palpable errors in Hebrew criticism, the 
same new and fanciful interpretations of Scripture, as have 
already been noticed and condemned in the writings of ]Mr. 
Bellamy. The author of the Criticism in question proposes 
to alter the English authorised version of five passages in the 
Hebrew Bible, chiefly by giving a different translation of the 
verb *?rTn. There is no doubt,” says our critic, that ^rTWl, 

being derived from the Pihel to make common, to make 

profane, implies unholy, impure, unclean, profane.” 

It is well known* that Hebrew' verbs have often a different 
sense in the different conjugations. This is the 'case with the* 
; which is stated by our kest lexicographers to 
signify to profane” in the conjugations Niphal and Pihel, and 
to begin” in the conjugations Hiphil and Hophal. It is true 
that ^mrr in the conjugation Hophal only occurs in this passage 
(Gen. iv. 2G.), but Us the verb frequently occurs in the conjuga- 
tion Hiphil, in the sense of to begin,” it is natural to suppose 
VOL. XXIX. Cl. JL NO. LVH. A 
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that its passive Hophal has a similar sense ; that if the one 
signifies to begin,” the other would signify to be/jegun.” * 
This distinction of senses in the diffi^rent conjugatiems may be 
observed in all the passages quoted by our author to show that tlic 
verb signifies ^^to profane.” Hijn Geii. xlix. 4., and 

Ezek. x-wiii. 16., are of tlie conjugation Pihel ; and Levit. 
xxi.-O., i^nn*? Levit. xxi. 4., Ezek. xxii. 2G., ^nn Ezek. 

“ T 

XX. 9., are of the conjugation Niphal. These passages there- 
fore give him no support in affixing the sense of ‘‘ to profane” 
* to the conjugations [fiphil and lloplial. JLet us now inquire 
whether the passages which our author has quoted stand in 
need oi the new translation which hc^preqx^es to substitute for 
the authorised version. The first passage is Gen. iv. which 
is thus rendered in the English version : And to Sclh, to him 
aho t]w7'c was horn a son ; jrind he called his name Fnios : then 
liCfsan men to call upon the name of the hoi'dj* ^Mf we render 
7r7in tjes;an,'' says our autho|, it .wouhi imply that no pci son 
had, before that time, called upon the name of the Lord : bul wo 
find that Adinn, and I^a'c, and Cain, spoLc with the Almighty 5 
that Cain and A lie! oflcrod to the Ahnight}^,” ik-C, The words 
call upon the name of the T^onlf or, ofJcdiovahf admit of 
two interpretations, ft may be meant tliat at that lime men 
began to address the Deity by his poculiar naiiic Jehovah ; 
or secondly, that tluw began to assemble in a more puhlic and 
regular manner for llic purposes of religious wordiip. The 
worils also might perliaps be translated, to call Ihem^dvcs /;-/ 
the name of Jehovah f i. c. the descendants of Seth began to 
distinguish tliemsclves from the profane otfspring of Cain liy 
openly profes.sing them selves the worshippers of .leliovah. See 
Jsaiah xliv. 5. m, and another :Jiall call him- 

selj by the name of Jacobs* It appeals llien that no alteration 
is at all required in the common translation of iu this 

passage. But there are material objections to our autlior s new 
translation : Tleeri the calling on the name of the Eternal 

^Eeing to he profaned*^ 1 obstrve then* that 

signifies tS call, and not the calling ^ is a pioper name, 
and cannot with any j>ropriety be rendered the Eter^i^l 
Being still less can be rendered began to be pro- 

faned* Ihe verb in its different conjugations signifies either 


* iliE words m, translated in the authorised version wiih 

sufficient exactness “ then began menf may be rendered more literally 
“ tunc ca?j>tuni cst, then it was hegunp 
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to profant. or to begin ; but surely the sense of the two 
conjugations* cannot at lljc^saine time be given to the same 
word. I'he Latin word ferrum sometimes signifies the metal 
iroHy and sometimes a sword, but no one acquainted with the 
first principles of translation would combine the two senses, 
and tianslate ferrum, an iron sreord. Mr. Bellamy has fallen 
into the »ame unaccountable error, and, if 1 recollect right, has 
given the same translation, began to profane, to the same word 
7nn : and this circumstance strongly corroborates my conjecture 
that Mr. Bellamy Sml the author of the Biblical Criticism are 
the sanle person. 

Let us*procced to the second passage, Gen. vi. 1. ylnd it 
eame to pass when ^nen hegan to niu/ tipi ij on the face of the 
earthy ^'If we now' consider,^* says our author, ‘Mirst, that 
mankind began to multiply immediately after the Creation, 
that tluj Lord blessed the man, aird said, ^ Be fruitful, and 
innltiplj/f the^question waturally presents itself. Why is it said, 
they began nozo to itiulti|/ly ? tjcc. It is not said simply 
that they began to multiply, but that tlicy began to multi- 
ply or flo be numerous (as the word signifies) on the face of 
the earth. Tliey were so much increased in number that they 
b(gan to occupy a considerable portion of the earth. I will 
iiinv give the New' Translation and the comment, the latter of 
wliich is so fanciful and extravagant that it would be absurd to 
attempt its confutation. U was when men began to profane 
in mnlliphjing upon the surface of the ground ; — that is,’' says 
our author in explanation, mankniddid not distinguish betw een 
a natural and allowed manner of multiplying, and an imnatnral 
manner, foi bidden by nature itself! ! " 

'J’hc third passage is Gen. ix. 20. ylnd Noah began to be 
an husbandman, and. he planted a vinepardy Our author 
obscivcs, as well as 1 can understand him, that the literal mean- 
ing of the Wijjrds is, And Noah began an hushaudmany Had 
the writer consulted Waltheri Ellipses Lingua) Hebnea; lie 
would havt found that in this concise language, verbs, nouns, 
and particles are frequenjtly omitted; and would have been con-^ 
viiiced, or at least would have had reason to be convinced, that 
olTr translators were pcifectly right in Supplying the words to 
he, corresponding to the verb ilVn? understood. The following 
is the improved traq^slation, in which, by the w'ay, he inserts the 
w'ord as, and omi^s to translate *) in And Noah as an 

husbandman hegan to profane : he planted a vineyard be- 
cause,'* says our author, ^^he ought not to have begun Iiis 
business by planting a vineyard ! I” I had written remarks on 



Itineianj from Tripoli 

llie ollior Iwo passages whirli your correspondent proposes to 
aintnci ; but after the passages alrt^dy produced l think it use- 
less to tiespass any longer on the patience of your readers : 1 
Will therefore only observe that he renders because 

he persuaded thus not only giving to the sense of per- 
suadiu^j which it never has, but mistaking a noun foi\a verb in 
kul, lliough it is dis>tuiguislied by vowel points (• •), which no 
verl) in kal ever has. Our authoiiscd version of the Holy 
Scriptures, though not without its faults, bears ampl^; testimony 
to the skill, the label s, and the judgment of the translators, but 
lias had the inisforlune to be many times assailed l^y persons 
equally delicient in a critical knowleclgeof Uie Hebrew language, 
and in tlie prjncij)lcs of translation. # 

/Vov. KIMCIll. 


ITINERJR Y from TRIPOLI of Barbary to the 
City of CASH ENA H in Sudan. By the Sheikh 
L’Haoe Kasskm, 

TRANSLATKI), AM) HAAJSTUATED WITH NOTES, 

IJ\ JAMES GUEY JACKSON. 


Tfu first j:3 daijs or Journks . — The I3lli day after departing 
from TVipoli of Ikirbary, we reached Gadanies, (For the journey 
to (hidanies, and for the description of that town, vide theJtuiem- 
ry from 'Tripoli to Timhucton, in Cl. Ji. No. 5(), page 193 .) 
i itli — i()lh Journks . — After departing from Gailames,* they 


’ The caruv.ins which proceed from Triyxili to^Cashenah go Hrst in a 
^ suuiliJ-wcalerly dirccihin lo Gadames, after wFtich they cliange their course 
or diitction, and proceed south to Fezzan or Mourzouk, where, havi^'g 
changed with the Fe/zanees the merchandise which they carry from Tri- 
poli, they cross the desert directly to Cashenah in a southerly direction. 

It is easy to perceive that tlic Janet of this Itinerary is the Jenet of 
Major Ucnuell, that Teghereiu is the Tai-gari or Teghery of Rennel), 
and we think these three last places are one and the same. It is a com- 
mon <?iTor in maps of Africa lo lay down two places or more for one, 
which proceeds from tlie various ways of spelling the names; thus in the 
map annexed to VValckeuaer's “ Recherches sur PAfrique Septeu- 
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proceed southwards during three days, wiien they reach a well call- 
ed Tent McliouleUy whicli possibly signilies in tlie language of that 
country, the well of the painictree, because tliere is only one palm 
or date-tree at this well. When the caravan is in a hurry it per- 
forms this journey in two days, and sometimes even in one from 
Gadames to Tent Melloulen. 

\7th — l^th JoMrw?>A\ — From Tent Melloulen, after three days’ 
travelling*, they reach ZourAnit. 

20th~—2Qth Journies, — From ZourAriit they travel six days, and 
then reach the torrent of Azawan. 

27ih Journey n — -Trom the torrent of AzawAn they proceed one 
day’s journey, and then stop at the torrent ol Taharnult^ the envi- 
rons of wj^iich are shaded by an abundance of trees. 

28/A — 30//i Jonruies. — j'rorn Tahamalt to Tanout-iMdlen^ 
which, in the language of the couu(ry> signiiies the while well, they 
reckon three days’ journey. 

— 33r</ Jomnies, — From ranout-Melleii, or the while wells, 
they proceed during three days, afler vvhich they arrive at Ten- 
gdcem. or the*sheep’s wini. 

SAth — 367 /a Journics,—rfou\ TAi-gacem they proceed three 
days successively, and arrive at (iatz. It is here that they gather 
the leaves and capsutce seminaUs of tlu* senna, which is taken to 
IVipoli and Tunis, and is distributed from those ports, among all 
the af)otheoaries of iMjrope. 

S7tfi—S9th Jour7iies\- -Ai\er proceeding tliree days from Galz, 
they go and rest at a place called JCgguaganl ; this is tlie name of 
a river which \vaslies the base of a mountain, wliich the Africans 
call Agrouh. 

40/A — I2nd Jonrnies. — From Eggnagant they proceed other 


trionalc,” there isallousa and a Ilaoussa; hut there is but one llousa or 
Haoussain Africa, and it is spelt '.Fedinunt, in this Itinerary, is 

liennell’s Tadent. Tadent is the name of tlie moiiniain at the foot of 
which is situated Tedmenl, Ayioii is Assjcn, 'I'ogluigit is 3 ' igazi or Ta- 
gassa, Ayoudi is A&ouda, Aouderas is tlie Ouatarns of Keiiuell. J\Jr. 
Walckcnaer justly remarks in his dissertalion on this Itinerary, in his 
Recheiches Gcograyiiiques sur TAfrique Septenirnmale/' tlrat the dis- 
tances, compared with Miyor Renneirs, (Idler, but this must necessarily 
be the case in all African itinei dries, wiiere f he jr>urnies are pei formed as 
Ihe combination of circumstances suggest. • 

A^oucli, the capital of the territory of Aliir (which is the desert of 
Hair, siiiiaied south-west ot Tiiat) cariics on a direct trade with Castie- 

lA/ 

nah. The term Hajr signifies difficult, hard, Iiarsh : from which we 

may presume that the district of Hair is rocky, stony, or diftici^lt of pas- 
sage. 
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Itinerary from Tripoli 

three days", and then halt at the river Maiss^ which has given its 
name to this place. / 

— 47 M ./o?/r7?2e5.— Proceeding during four days’ journey 
from Mai.ss, they reach the town called Janet, which is biiiii, at the 
foot of a mountain bearing that name. 

48^/i — 5271// Journics . — From the town of Janet they go iii five 
days to refresh tliemselvcs at the wells of Tcgficrem. 

Ty2nd — 54/A Journics , — From Teghereiti to Tedment three days, 
Tedment is at the foot of a mountain called Tadent,^ where quanti- 
ties of senna are colle<*ted. 

5f)lh — 62nd Journks . — From Tedment after eight thays’ travel- 
ling, duriag which, neither water nor vegetation is found, they 
reach and repose at a place called Asiou^ where there <iire many 
wells, 

637 //— ()8/// Journks , — After quitting llic wells of Asioii, they 
proceed live days among mountains, beyond which is a j>lace called 
Toghaget, 

6^th — J ^J'd Joiirnies , — From Togliagot they journey fiv(^ more 
days to reach Tedek : the r<^ad is jnvari^djly anioiig mountains, 
where no water is to bo had. 

7 '\th Jotmties. -Aiiei' proceeding two days more from 
Tedeh, they arrive at Ahir, Ahir is a country whose capital is 
Astidi. The habitations are constructed with mats, made of a 
reed or grass called in the empire of Marocco BordL It is a kind 
of j)apyrus or soft reed, which the Arabs of Syria and of Morocco 
use to manufacture mats, which they spread on the floors of liieir 
liouses and tents, and with which they cover their roofs. 

'Fhe inhabitants of Ahir live on Cassaves/ which lliey l)iing 
from Coshenah. 4’he territory of Ahir is shaded by forests of lliose 
palnutrces which the Egyptians and IViarokeeiis call doumah, tiie 
people of Gadaines palms of Pharoah, and the Sj^aniaids Palmiia, 
Tin y grind the fruit <tf this kind of palm, and mix the flour with 
that of the C’assavc, and witii cheese, and this mixture is llicir or- 
dinary food. 

Goats abound in Ahir, as also lions and rnonkics, which inhabit 
the woods; the population may amount to 12,000 souls, who arc 
TuAreks. 

76th — 78/A Journks , — After leaving Ahir^ and travelling three 
tdays further, they stop at a river called Aouderas, which they 
cross, it being knee-deep. 

79 /A — ^Oth Journks . — From Aouderas they travel on two days, 
and then stop at a mountain called Megzem, 


’ See note in the preceding page. 

» Calfsab it shouid be, for there is no v in the Arabic Jan gunge, and 
the Cassal) is the sugai-canc. 
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Hist — H^Znd Journies . — From Mount Megzem they proceed two 
days, an<l ^trrive at a river vvhicli runs through a wood of date- 
trees; the name of this river is hin-Oualhm. 

Hdrd — Hith Journks . — From Irin-Ouallem they march on two 
days successively, and then reach Ap:ua(it^s or A^ddes. Agtides is 
a town, larger than that of Tripoli of liarbary, situated in a plain. 
A market is heJ<l ihore; the Tuareks carry on a trade with it in 
cattlea afld sheep. 'J'lie inhabitants of Agiides procure their elgtli- 
ing from Cashenah, Ciouber, and Zenferanah. They give in ex- 
change, salt, which they procure from Ikirnou, from the teriitory 
of 1uich^*i{\\{\ of the prince who reigns at AgiUles is called 

Ib^igiiir; he has succeeded Wadelah. The extensive commerce 
carried ©n by this town render^ it lich and floiishing. 

H’itk — ()()/A A’.— Departing from Ag;\des, they arc seven 

days crossing immense forests, where no water is found but what 
tlio rains have left. They then arrive at Tcdlaq^ a very deep well, 
from whicli they raise water by niean| of camels, which are biouglit 
thither <‘\piessly for tim caravans. 

.9Ks/ ftonrnii’^. — A^tei having refreshed llicnisolves at the 
wtHs oI' 'T t they pcrloun eight Jiiore ila 3 s’ journey, wlien 

they reach a |)lace called KerJichL 

another day’s march they reach a place 
called IWiointh or 'fsawaft. 

Jonnu^i, "From T^awah to Muddouah or Aladawuk one 

day. 

lOOth Jt^nmcij , — From IMadawah they travel a whole day, and 
rcj)ose at Tahnahonmuh, 

daif’a Jonrniq.— Fiom Takaiakoumah, alter anolln r day’s 
journey, they at Icngili arrive at (jishenah or Kasnah. 


CASIiFNAli. 

Cashc: ah is a cotisiderahio town : il has seven gates or entrances ; 
an interval of two miles separates each gate. 'Flie king who go- 
verned C^ashenah is just dead;* his name was Kalinghiwah. 

'Fhe Sheikh El •Ilage Kassem Guareni, who eommnni<*a!ed to 
me the above inleliigimee, and who dictated to me the Itinctf^'y 
■'from 'Fripoli in Barbary to Timbucton,^ transacted with the king 
Kalinghiwah a commerce in cloth ami horses, lie reported to me 
that the current money of Casl^nah is a kind of shell which the 


’ That is to say, at the close of A. D. 1806, or the beginning of 1807. 
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i\rabs call oudoa.* He assured me that many of the inhabifanti^ 
were of the Christian religion, and that the greater |5art of them 
carried, suspended from their neck,* large wooden crosses. The 
natives are called Hezriali. They powder their hair. 

The territory of Cashenah swarms with worms, with which one 
is quickly covered if one lies on the ground naked. To avoid this 
inconvenience it is the custom to spread a mat on the ground ; 
with this precaution one sleeps tolerably Avell, without clanger of 
l>eing tormented by these importunate and even dangerous reptiles. 

After having dictated this Itineiary, the Sheijih El Hage Kassem 
finished h} assuiiug me, that to travel to Cashenah froui rrijioli of 
Jlarbiiry, one has the sun in the morning on tlie left temple, and 
in lli(‘ evening on the right temple, that is to say, that Ibb journey 
is ))erformed hy proceeding i^lvariably•sonth^tard. 

N. 1». 1'his Itinerary and that from Tript)ii to Timbifetoir were 
given to me in tinring the summer of that year, that is to 

say, during the tliroe months that the caravan sojourns at Tripoli 
ot Barhary. 

(h>pied at Tangy'r, ?6’tji of J#nu', 1808*. 

(Signed) Dciaporte, Chancellor of the French Consulate, 

J, a. Jy^( KS()^\ 


OltSEllVATlONES IN FHRYNICHUiVI 
LOBECKTANUM. 


** J^^A, qine in l^irergis contineninr, piimiun in libellis acade* 
inicis proposita sunt, jam indc ab initio anni 1815. per occasio- 
nem statorniii soleinniuni evulgatis. Unde qiiie viri pra^stantis* 
simi rnihiqiie beuevolentissiini, Baiker, el Scittieider. in lxxx\ 
sua, me non nolento, lianstulerunt, ca, si sine detrimento fieri 
posset, lecidi/' Cricf. p. Ixxx. 

'^His et lalibus anctoritatibns JHonif\ sese^ tueatur, si propter 
r^(jov inter communia ambigui argurnenli cxemphi relatum in 
judicium vocetm/* U. 141. t:. 

‘‘ Longe piU'stat Nminesii lalio, a lUoruf, ad /Esch, S. c. 

m — 

• Oudoa Onda] is the Arabic word for cow'rics, which pass as 

munoy nvmanv parts o\ Sudan. 

’ V ide a JL No. LO, page PJ3. 
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PIminickum Lobcchiunum. 

Th, p. 201. Incite adoptata, quam si sequimur, non difficile est 
repertu, cur ‘Attici x«xoSai/4Gvav potiiis qiiam xotxo^uii^ovsiv dixerint. 
Verba enim in av et lav dfirivata propiie in animi corporisve 
affcctionibns usurpantnr/’ P. 79. 

S2iccKO(Tr(iO(potjv nuper Blomf. jEschylo Pers, 773. dc*suo 
gratificatus est.’' P. 153. 

Jis^iogs Atlicos activa signif. dixissc, magno consensu tra- 
dunt Ammon. 41. Phrynich. U. 35. J^ucian. Psetutoa. *3. 
Mceris 127. Zonar. et Moschopulus, quorum testimonia con- 
scripsit doctissimifs Barkerus in Critico Diario {Classical 
Journal) T. 23. p. 93.” P. 1 00. 

Loc^s Demosth. et Antipliontis, in qiiibiis Nunnesius 
cum «ccus.,rfi construi ostendit, non Thomas 
cital, (nc quis orrct cum Hritannis Ldiloiibus 4, 370.) sed 
S/cph, I'hes,, a quo quae sumsit ilic, iiolui lecudere.” J'. 2(j8. 
But liobock is himself mistaken, .The words of Nunnesius, 
\\lnch are cited by the editors of the Thcs» : — “Non Chari- 
clidc, ut in tibro vnlgato J^irisii| Thonue edilum est ; loci 
aulem, qiii ah eo (nempe Thoma) citanlur Demosth. et An- 
ti ph. will not admit any other interpretation than tliat, which 

the editors liave given, viz. that Nunn, had read those passages 
in his Ms, cop} of Thomas Magistcr. Because that author as 
now edited does not contain those passages, it does not necossa- 
lily follow that the Ms. of Nunn, was not possessed of them; 
neither does it necessarily follow that Nunn, intended to cite 
ISteph. Thes.y because they are found there. Por, if, in opposi- 
tion to llie express words of Nunn,, Lobeck has a right to 
assume that Sleph. Tltes, was the book intended to be quoted, 
tlu‘ editors have an equal right to assume that Steph. himself 
took them from a Ms, copy of Thomas. Lobcck has neglected 
to notice that the passage, which Steph. assigns to Antipho, in 
truth belongs to Lycurgus c. Leocr, 149., as the editors have 
remarked in the Thes, 

Sic nnper Parson. Adv. 15G. Atticum 7F>.s6fji,m Soph. 
Track. 79 J. e Cod. [lari, emit, quod ap. Plat, constanter ;rveJ- 
p.oov scribitur ; sed et hujus maniim a librariis corruptam esse, 
ostendit locus a Pongiiio citatus 32, 110. At enim fallimur 
iffim Blornf, avias illas nobis eveliit, astenditque Helladium, 
Moeridem, et Gregoriiim praecepta sua ex yEliano, Libanio, 
ceterisque Sophistis, (quos novaj Atthidis auctores esse docet,) 
derivata habuisse, idqiie, quo majorem nobis, hoc neque antea 
suspicatis, neque pbrro credituris, pudoreni incutiat, etiam con- 
stare inter omnes affirmat ad ^scli. «S\ c. Th. Gl.” P. 3®5. 

Diog. L, 2, 88. Is. Porphyr, Char. Her. 
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51 1, in Cod. Par. Ifeliod. 2. p. 08. Tiieoplii’. 

C. PI. (}, 2. qua* pleraqiie a Lexicogrr. aut oinissa, aut in sus- 
picioncrii adducta, ncque in doctn digressione Stcpliani llrilan- 
7iici 4, 347. cornpreliensa siint.” 1^. 38 J. 

Porsono ad Or, p. '2G. contrrulicit etiam Blomf, ad jEsck, 
c, I'h, 42. Pin yniclii silentinrii invidiose iiiterpretuns : — 
* Nempo is puiasse vidctur, fonnain quadrisyllabicam^'lVagicos 
nuiKpiam aclliibni«se.’ liivc suspicio limi per sc levissinia, tuin 
eliani supeivaciia cst, (jmmi ncque Person,, neque qnisquani 
alms Pliryniclii praiceplo in euiii fiiiem abiffius fuerij:, ut Tra- 
gicos xuT/aysTYic scripsissc probarct.^^ P. 430 . 

Seel si addidero, id quod ex ante dictis intelligi facillime 
potest, neque Sfurz, rectc banc leryiinati(«icm noniiimni propr. 
vetcri (irajciai igiiotum statuisso. Lex, Xen, 4, lO.*; neque me 
B/oaiJieldi(t, Mocgixag^ MapixdvTct, non paribus syliabis, Motpixdv, 
declinarijubenli ad Pers,(i),'^ [see Arista tch, Jali-B/oiaf, 9^.^ 
^^subsciiptorcru j)iivstau‘ posse, ivUo ad.Plnynirli. revoilat , euin- 
que ab Abreseliii su'^picioiybus wndica^)o/^ P. ‘T3(i. See loo 
hoheckii Diss, de SuhUaativls in dg exeunt in VVojiii Anal* 
Lifer, 2, 6<). 

hijroXuiotio^jCf Deniostli. Phil, I, 45. de (julbus 
nuj)cr exjjosuit PMni, Barker, in Diufiu Cda^siro 3, .3f}0.” 1^. 
550. See too ibe saitl P. LI, P. ad k'Jn/nt. M, 857. Sturz. 

^^Dc Jungerujunno, cjusdcni laiulis consol tc, commode nos 
adnioncnt docti Ldilores S/eplianl p. 347.^’ L\ 5()4. 

“ Valck. smtcnliic Schaderus ct f/octi Leiieograpln ad Sleplt, 
Tkes. 3 id. subscripscrunt.^^ }^. 570. 

i^ursus alii a [)orl. seciiiido ^o^uSopnoc, cui testis, non ratio 
deest, jnijc o^v^hp}c=iv derivariint : Coinicns ap. Pint, de J'rantf 
Anna. 8, 11, de ouo v. B/u/n/, ad /Eiich. S. e. Th, 34,^' 
P. ;37d. 

Scaligero si quis o[)itulari cupiat, is ejusinodi exenijila pro- 
ferre debet, quale csl illnd in Bpigr, adesp, .31 J. p. 227. 

TTodevv ^YifjLccTDty (|UOil Jncobs. ex eleganti poelarimi usn pro d^pwv 
TT&Sc'jj/ dictum esse piitabal ; sed recte- Scimeider. J^cx. dQpd 
scribi jubet. ^^ihilo melius est ^ax^oVeec, pro dxgog ^ou^, 
‘‘quod Scim. citat e Pans. 2, 4. To dyotXpiot ^ouvou Ittc :rpoVa-7rov 
xdl ^slpsc, KCi] dxgoTfodsg elcTi Xsrjxou Xi^o'jy ubi uxpoi TToSf^ Kg. 
esse Jhirker, in Diana C/assieo N. 32. p. 37d. et Sc/ni. in 
Nov. FA. iiiihi assenseriint. Sic enim Pans, aliis omnibus 11 . : 
d, ]<). llpAxTTOVy xa.) uxpo'jg TroSaff, xu) rag ^Upctgi 6, 31. Xsi^ 
pig elcri xu) TrpoVwTTOv re, xec) ctxpo* : cf. 2, 1 1. 7, 23. 

9, 4. 'Aj^godlouTU olim vulgatum /Elian. I' , IL iC, 24. 
Corayus non injusle barbaium et ineptum nominat, O 
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ap. Pallad. Comm, in IJippocr, cle Fract. 1. p. 285. T. 7. 
Chart, p. 210. s. G. Foes, atque alios arlis medicaj auctoies non 
inagis quain og&oaajXov, atque siiinliuin reruin voeabula, 

suspioioneni recipit. IS'cque liarkero adjiciam, axpoVoy^, ‘ si 
unquani in Gr. lingua extiterit/ poiitis soils concedendum esse 
affirinanti, qui quo magis pocta 3 sunt, eo longiiis ab his ofticina- 
ium invenlis relugiunt, sins et propriis uli non dclrectantes,'* 
P, G03. * 

Cui repuguat ol (ftXoTroXsic, ^Escb. S. c. Tk, 178., ex alieno 
[>etiluin, qeque ciwii aicpoiToXsig, quod JUowf, in subsidiuin vo- 
cat^ ulla ex parte comparanduin.'’ P. G07. 

** jAltejiiis curalionem pra^stat Blomf. ad Fcrs. iGO. : — ' Lex. 
SGerm. Boigig' 2:io(po^\ijg /SgcpijSctv Asysi tov vuvtyjV. Brunck. cor- 
rigit ^cipidai^. Schitrero ad G/eg. C. 52C. unieo veruin videtur 
f^cipt^av. Minim, cum ipse ineininerit vulgaris i/av/SuTYjg. Ccr~ 
tissimo coirigo jSagi/Saru^, Lepidus est Past., qui ^api^av [)er 
jiutaplasinuni dictum esse putat pio ^upl^uviaJ Si quid est in 
liae re Icqudirtn, id to^um, quantiii^i est, in iMomJiddio rcsidc t, 
qui si argunicuta proferre adigeretur, neque Ibislii seiitenliam 
Jcrellere, neque siiiim probnrc posset, suspicionis 

absoKit simillimum ^vufjL^po^uCy cui y.oyoftag, i. e. (lovojS^xrrjC, et 
toitasse etiauk [j^.oif)iY,g6l3ug et KuKojSac vk llesycliio adjungi pos- 
sunt. Nain ^iovoi3as plane inteslatum est.” P. GlO. I'lic 
edilois of tlie (ir, iV/c;. p. ecexxv. have quoted J)r. Plonif.^s 
note willi an uppiobution, whidi, convinced as they arc hy the 
reasoning of l^obeck, and of the Jena'iltvie\Aer of the Fer^ci', 
(^see Aris/archifs Anti- Blomf, 98.,) they imisl now retract. 

A Ahresch. ylnim, ad Fscli. 187- Peis. 

247.; a SpojLtEso, ^QopLYjiMU luir. Med, IJSO. derivat. Morosior 
judex, Blomf, ad Fees. 252. et Add, p. 199. aiialugiie 

lepugnare atlirmal, et turn h. 1., turn aj). Herod. ogo/x>)jtx.a repo- 
nit.” P. GI 9 . See Aristarchus Anti-Blomf, 99- 

Schad'., qui ad Dion, p. 201. islius suspicionis adhuc im- 
iniinis, V. \oXvKpid^v Lexicographonirn inemoiia; comnu ndave- 
rat, niiper^scqiiuii siiiU docti Britanni ad Steph, p. 352.: — 

^ *Ao(7Sctvuracjo aut hAv'TSoLVotroa), quia e b'uj el Qavctracf^ s. ^ctvotroM 
composilum, contra Scaligeri regulam peccat. Verba enimr 
man gy et 5y^ composita descendunt iJL) adjectivis, quie cum 
iisdem particiilis conipommlur, scrnperqiie in soo desinuril.* IJic 
tot lalininque viiorum consensus propeinodum a spe oppugiia- 
tionis me delerreret, nisi copia et bonilale causae coulisus in 
certamen prodirem atque h'dte nica oppugnalio non oppugnalio 
potiiis, quam defeiisio esset futura.” P. 62G. Jo<r&avuTixcJSf Bast. 
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Spec, Nov. Ed. ArhUcn. 31. Agatliias cx ofBc. Pianlhi. 

12. Siiid. 1, 277. 

Kodem anno 1817. haec (de vv. 
flij|5ea), priinuni edita simt, quo Thesauri 

Brilanuki Pars iii. in lucein prodiit, qua altero anno post ad 
nos delata, cognovi eiind. locum a doctissimis conditoribns trac- 
tatum esse p. 155, partim eod. modo, partim, iit fert natura, 
paulo alitcr. .......... 

Inter ea vero, qua* o in u vertunt, iisitatissimum est ayysXi- 
a<popo$f Ion. Myys\iy}pogo$. Htijiis formae cluodeciii) cxernpla 
jiroduxerain, qua? doc/i BrUatini in The^. suum retulcrimt p. 
365., additis totidem aliis, quibus ego novum, si liberqt, cumu- 
lum adjicere possem. Manet senteptia, ai) iis, quibus sermo 
curai I'uit, nunquam aliter dictum 1‘uisso, ncqiie .me inovet 
Zonar., ab illis productus, homo sine censii et existimatione, 
qui si otyys\io(t^dpos scripsit, (quod in tanta utriusque litcric simi- 
litudine ambiguum est,) Cirammalicorum inorem servavit, saqic 
proprias et legitimas, sed ex usu apiissa;^ vocabu*iorum formas 
resuscitantium.’^ P, 645. llie editors quite agree with Lobeck 
in thinking that all correct Gr. writers used the form uyysXifi^d- 
and they never meant to produce the authority of Zonaras 
to show tlie contrary, "riicir object was simply to notice that, 
as Zonaras has the other form, Lobeck was not quite correct in 
saying, Nunquam aliter dictum fuisse/* 

Ut in poesi, sic ^Atnayevr^g Dio Chrys, 

Or, ii. 86, in soluta oratione dici solet, Asiageues Latine, ut 
Valck. et Wcssel. ad Herod . 56?., pro quo Apolli- 
narern metio iuservientem Asiugeuues dixisse tanto equidem 
minus admirer, quod Soph. ead. necessitate coactus *6soytvvi]V 
dixit. * 'AcTiYiTtysvijg, quod Jilomf. Mschyh Pers. 12. Iribuit, 
analogiie noima revincitiir.” P. 646. See the Netv Thes, 
2353. b. 

Ex hac dispulalionis mea? parte nonnulla delibarunt Ste- 
phani restifuiores : — ^Nec Lobeck. nec Bast, illud *6pKiYi<p6povg, 
voc. Lcxicis ignolum, in telernumque ignorandum, suspectnm 
babuisse niirainiir ; scribe, sensu sic flagitante, *6pyiiYjTO{/.og." Ob 
earn ipsarn causam opKiy^rdiAOvg iincis iUclusuin apposueram, nt 
opxiyifdpovg inihi suspc;$:lum videri significarem.” P. 656. 
Blomt. Gloss, ad Aisch. S. c. Th. 415. cites without 

any intimation of doubt. 

'AxpuyoXog in Epinici versibus, Alhen, x. 40. 82. reducen- 
dum esse dixi Nott. ad Aj, p. 284. quam correctionem postea 
et Jacobs, adhibuit Anim. in Athen. 236. et Hermann, in 
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Wolfii Anal, P. 3, p. 73. contra Barker, disputaiis, meoruiii 
forte immemorem.” P. 664. 

quod Barker, in Diario Classko N. 0,5, p. 
171. tola Grajcia exterminat.’^ P. 666. See Barker, ad 

M. 106(2. 

Quuni eiiim in plerisque vv., qmo cum ?Axa), epyco, et e^o) 
cornponuntur, in confinio utriusqiie vocabuli o et i coiicurrant 
in ov coniiuxura;, *TaXoLVTOv^ogf 'TroXiov^og, '^xyvouXxoj, ci[ji,a^ovp- 
yog, (iiistabili ilhi ej erratico accentu,) a consuetudinc impclrutum 
est, lit ea quoquc, quae abler sc liabercnt, Iniiic tlexuni sequeren- 
tur, ^oXi(r(rou^Qg, TSAS<rtovgysiv, hre<noupyog, Travoupyog, rctXucriotjp- 
yog, quiljus veluti ex insitu ilicni snrculi novus color tractus 
est.” P. 667- Head KvvovXHog, ctpLa^ovgyog, loiXctcnovpyog, and 
consult Aihtarchus Anti-Blomf, J 11. 

Barker, in Diario Classko N.(28. p. (289., i ejecta Poisoni 
(Pr^ef, ad Hec, p. ix.) sententia xlpo/3iT>jj ex xspotrofitxTYig, ut 
xuiAoleypLoov CK xu/x.aTo5lyjW.wv, contracturn esse staluit. I'} os ab 
utroque discedlimis, nei|ue iiominatft^um coniponcndis vv. aptum^ 
neque genitivmn noininiun in og contractioni obnoxium esse cx- 
istimantes.” P. 693. But I hold with tlic editors that xspo is a 
mere contraction of tiie genitive for Kspuro* The simplest mode 
of determining the question will be this: — Does Lobeck admit 
that xsparo in xegaTo^aTYig is the genitive without contraction ? 
if so, he will nut deny that xspo in xspo^arrig is, on the same 
principle of composition, the gen. with or without contrac- 
tion ; and that admission will be quite suilicient. Docs 
liobeck deny that the rontr. of xsgoLTo into xEpo is repugnant 
to the genius of the Gr. language ? If so, let him read the 
Neie) Or, T/tes, p. 116. n. *2., and be satislied. The editors 
may a]>peal to Lobcck’s own words p. 669.: — Sic *(rT)]- 
pt^oppuyelv, (pro (rTYjfji^ovYiTiXYj J. Poll. VT)j/xoyov»;T*xy/ a nomina- 
livo 0 Ty)iJi.a}V repetitum aiinotavit,) ^n[jt,oOvv}g, *<ry}fj(,o9sTr]g, 

(pOopog Hesych. * (rmp^o^ayog Id. s. 0«/3oTU7ro5, alque alia dicun- 
tur, qu’iC, si longa requintur syllaba, o in mutant, aljxijTO- 
T>jc, quod Apolloniug lonibus tribuit; etvero ctiain nonnimquam 
incorrupta forma repetitur, up^oaorpoxict Philo de Agrk, 198.^ 
^Eg^ctxoXoyog, Albert, ad Gloss, N, T,79. Itaque Eustathio 
asseniienduni est hiec et talia a genilivis imminutis repetenti 
p. 1895,33. Manifesta hujus abscissionis vestigia apparent turn 
in Lat. Lapkidiua, Limitrophus, Ilomicidium, Camelasium, 
turn maxitne in G». antiqiiitatis reliquiis, xsXonvs<p^g, ywatpuav^g, 
*ArXayevijg Hesiodo, quod ^'ylTAaiysviJj, (ut ’*Kgy^Ta*ysvi} 5 ,)»scribi- 
tiir ap. Athen., et qua; jam latius diffluxere, Vr^eyyo^oiof ab J. 
Poll, relatum, aMxrpuoTrciXyjj, axjtAoSgrov, Eust. 1150,60, 
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xpavoVf quod Anti-Atticista Bekk. 105. ox Plat. Comico refert, 
et in verbis, *6px67rTMy qiiie specie divcrsa, genere paria 

siint.^' He, who, like Lobe»‘k, is prepared to admit that aljxc- 
<p$6pog is a contr. for otlixaro^f^opog, should have no dittictilly in 
considering xspol3xTr^$ to be a contr. of xs^aro/3aT>jj. In p. 
he says: — Fuit hive certc Porsoni sententia Frre/\ ad Her. p. 
ix.; ill Kspucr^oXog et xspua-fdpog integrum servaii xsgctg, Jn 
(pdpo^ auteni ultiniain literam v<;teris nominativi xspog abjectani 
esse ; quorum neiitrum concedi debet. Persistam in hoc no- 
mine Kspug, cujus quot sunt genitivi forma), Idt reperiHutur ctiani 
compositoiiim schemata. (I A KEPAO^\ x^pao^dogf xipotsXxrjg: 
(2.) KEPFAl^^ *xspsuXxYig, xspou^o^, xego^popog, xipap^Yi; in Opusc. 
da Vocc, Mi/it, hiuidie 713. et «Stephf T/trs. Append, 70. 
(3.) KEPATO^‘y xspotTo^ogog : (4.) KEPfl^', ""xspcoTVTrslv. IJiide 
igitiir x?pu>T<p6prg emergit ? P\ xegotog mquam. Nam/* etc. etc. 
As xsgo$urYig is used for xefkUTo^ccrrig, so XsTrroViX'juoo^ is uscal i)y 
Eusl. for KzT:rocr'Mp'XTog. 'J'he editors would tlmik it ijuite as 
objectionable to derive with fjobi'ck x:poodpog from the gen. 
KEPE()2dy as to hold vvitli Porson that it comes from a supposed 
obsolete nominative KEPO^. For, even \{ xcp=ukx^g, 
and xzpou^og were derived from the former, vvliich they cannot 
admit, the principles of composition might receive x:q tor xzgBo 
before a vowel, but would not receive x?po for x:pso before .a 
consonant. 

Verbi, unde ha'c dcscendunt, lotinn velnli stenimu in xVoro 
17ias. adumbralnm, omnescpio tjus ortns, meatus, ot cum ahis 
ci)ngiessns notati sunt, sic ul inihi non nccesse sit })Imibns de- 
nioiislraie, (ira)cos mmquam eTruydgoic, OTraydp.'xgj InYiydgug, UTryj- 
yopag, ant simiit; quid(|uam dixissc, non magis quam Ttpocruyogogy 
xardeyogogy quorum qniv sit inter se relatio, facile, si qiiis scuiel 
hue acicin intcmlcrit, perspiciet. Nc(jne nunc mihi opera; esl 
Schvveigli. refellerc, cujns notu ad IJcrotl. i, <J0. a doclis Y'/zc- 
srnii'ariis dehbata, cumnlum coiitinet errornm aliornm super 
aliis acervatorum, quuin modo *e7rY}yogs6eiv cum xotTYiK')yeh com- 
pouit, inoilo argunicnti loco xurviyogslv pro xonuyopnv usurpari 
contendit.’* P. 703. 

limninciit bine iterque pra'cludiint duo desperatissima verba, 
s. polius v( iboruiii moiiktra, quibus nc Scaliger (piidernet Sclia^i. 
manum conserere ausi sunt : et Vra^torplpj^siv, ab 

Furip., invita Prosa et Poslvorta, in lucem edita. Horuin 
prills duplici, quo soiviiis nos affligat, praisidio firniatiim et plane 
irreniediabile csl. Affert tamen hoc aliquid*solatii, quod ulro- 
que loco participium obtinet, dvQ-^vr^crxov et dva-Svr^a-xovTog, quod 
genus vocabuloium ad nomina inclinat, eoque liberiorein liabet 
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arliculatioiicin. Ncquo facile crat, aliutl ejusfleni seiilentiic et 
meiisuia} verbuin producere. Quod si autiquitus insituiu, usus- 
qiie diuturnitate coiisecratum cbsct, non jam barbanim illud 
fliceiouius, st(l abiiornie ; qimlia inulla, a primo veluti satii in 
pravujii detorta, una cum seculis aetatibusque liominum invetera- 
nint. Nunc, quia jam perfecto et concbiso opero sese per vim 
iutrusit, vjtiosurn el cst, et liabetiir.” P. Ju(r3y>jcrx£a;, 

Difliculter morior, Eur. EL 84C. ttuv uvea KuToD/lIeTnui- 

i^XaAa^s SacrQvyjcrxouv (povw. Sic leg.; non §t;cr3v>j(r>cov/’ l51omf, 
ad yEsrh. Ag. 1C64. p. 810. Here Dr. Blomf. assumes the 
existence of the verb 5u(r3v);(rx£cti, as a thing perfectly well ascer- 
tained, when his only authority for it is a passage, irito which he 
has himself introduced it cojjlra CodiL et Edd. oniuiurn auctori- 
Latent, wheii.thc rejecterl verb exists in the li/tcsas 791. JlaXXsr 
txe lv<j!}vri(r}irjVT 05 alii^aro; 4^oW, and when, it wc can rely on the 
testimony of H. Stepb. (ii\ 'J^hes. 340. d.) oycOavciv is 

also found in J‘air. AnJ here I may be jiermitted to ask why 
Dr. lllomf. has correeb^d the* passage in the E/eclrn? why does 
he object to the vulgar reading du(T$vr^<r>cov ? Was it not from 
having perused in the Neia (Jr. TItes. the canon of Scaligor 
condemning all verbs so formed as contrary to analogy 

In hoc gcncre magno]Jcre providendnm, nc tostibus Ic vibus 
aut coJ'ruplis iidem haboamus. Quoil enim in A then. Coiid. 6, 
C!53, Ic'gitur item v\a:^o^og J. Poll, 3, f)5. 

'crepu^uKTVTTeej Schol. A poll, lih, 12, 84. yswaSorEipa Schneider. 
i.e\., meri sunt dcsri ijitoniin errorcs, ambigiios liteiaium 6 et 
u dnclus confundentmm.” P. 041. It is indeed surjirising that 
Sclincidcr should have received into his JjCX'. not only the ge- 
»m;ne form yivvooireipu, but the two corrupt forms yivvi’^ornpu 
and yewaSoTSipa ; see ylriUarch. Anti- l>lomJ. 9. 

^rpoilxixuTOKog brevi alplia in Democliaridis Kpigr. C5. non 
dnbito, quin depravatnm sit pro ypapixoToxog, JJiieam pariens, 
ac fortasse etiani in Athen. pro ygufiixu’^idua-TcuXlortg substitiii de- 
bet id, quod in Diog. L. legitnr P. ()0*9. 

Sec Mr. Parker in Wulfii Anal, Liler, 2, 343. 

“ Sed rausnniae *2,\n. 219- debetur tempus perfcctiim, 
fllomjii Idio igwoium, qui ad Pers. 311. dubitare se profiteiur,^ 
aK V. YiK0 alia habeat tempora prieter puujciis et fut.” P. 744. 

(Cralini) versus isli ex ilcrmaimi senteniia, quern de li. I. 
percontatus sum, sic distingui debent ; 

AvTOfxuTr} <^epsi rMfxuXXov Hu\ cre^uKOV irpog uvt'm 
'A<T(puguyov, xiricrov rs [yuTTuariv] u'/jepiHog *hY)/3u, 

Ka) epxdov up^ovov, dicTTe Trugiivui truen toTj uypolfnv. * 

^PXdlxog ufdovog mca opinione adoptandum est ex simillimo Eu- 
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polidis loco ap, Plut. Symp. 4^ 1. p. 662. quern Meineckiuft 
nieus Cur, Crit. 58. dextre tractavit; sed preeterierunt eiim 
emetidd. Bodaei Stap. ad Theophr, 409. propositae, quibus res 
fere ad liquiduni perducta erat. In eo pariter xina-os, (non xu- 
TKTOs, ut in Ed. Pauw. scribitur,) c-^axof, avQepixog^ Ca- 

prarum pabula, conimernorantur.'’ P. 110. The scholar, who 
is interested in determining the sense and the readings of these 
two Fragments, will not perhaps repent of consulting the iVm 
Or, Thes, p. 1422. e — 23. a. 

Here I am reminded of two other Fragments, whkh arc also 
handled, rightly or wrongly, in the Thes, The ingenious and 
acute Mr. G. Burges in his Comkorum Gr, Fragmm, Spec, 
Edit, (Classical Journal 44, 282.) cites the following verses of 
Phcrecrates, as conccted and arranged by .himself ; — 
E^upfxovlous y VTTcp^oXexlc SeiTTv* T,(y* 0(ratc, 

Ketv vr/Xagoig cZorwep TeKsoev pa^uvoig eAcJv 
KoTrTCiiv T£f *xaT6(j[.£(rTMf7e TWi/ *TspsrKrfi,aTcov, 

See the Nca:? Gr, Thes„ p. xcxxxi'x. a.vct n. 1. and Barker’s 
Amcenitates Ci\ et Philol, in Classical Journal 31, 112. In 
the notes on those lines of Pherccrales Mr. Burges p. 285*6. 
cites from an unknown comic writer the verses preserved by 
Hesychius v. which lie thus corrects and ai- 

ranges ; 

ng yap ctv 

Ta Trig ofuOujWri’ eicropwv 

"ExOoi Ttpog ; 

and he then quotes llarpocr. v. ’OfySv/xix. On lliesc passages 
he will lind some things to his purpose in the ^ew (iV. Thes, 
p, 199. a. et n. 1.; 204. n. 2.; see also Barker’s Amccnitt. Cr, 
et Pliilol. in Class, Jiairn, 32, 375. 

‘ Atque Iiinc cst, quod rectius iegcrctur ap. Athen. 9, 9- 
(39. 432.) *A£KThv 5} xot) drrayai (East, arrayai,) xoci ou%t ar- 
TuyuvTsg, Id euim longe couvenientius, quain quod vnlgo edi- 
tur, xui arTayijve^. Vident omues.’ Pauw. Hoc Pauwia- 
iium ccTTuyuvTsg non verbum est, sed portcnlum.” P. 117. lu 
his Diss, de Subslantivis in dig excunlibnSf (Wolfii Anal, Liter, 
2, 60.) Lobeck writes thus : — Pauwii emend, ad Phryu, 44. 
xu\ uTTOLyavTBgy a'' Schweigh. preetermissam, Stephani B\i- 
tannici Edit ores (p. cccxxix. a. ccccxcvih. a.) ut mihi V, D, 
Edmundus Barkerus per Literas signiticavit, in memoriam re- 
vocarunt, hand scio an nimio inepti commenti honore. idem 
addebat, Sturz. de Dial, Alex. 88. cur attagenes JEgypli<z vo- 
centur, ex iEliano H. A. 15, 27. potuisse intelligere.” But 
the editors will be still prepared to maintain that Pauw’s con 



l*/infnichiim Lofivcfitaiin/n, 1/ 

p'v hir*^ IS rnlitltd to notiro, ami tlicy rnnnot conr( iv<' \vliy 

(as to the accent, see Lobech Dlss, ]. c. p. oy.) shoiilil 
hv consulered a porlcutuni^ or invpttim couiuunUnniy when aX- 
?^^vrtc ts iidinitted to be coiicct: see Lobeck. l)is<i. l.c. Alhen. 
hnn‘»{Jf merely says tiiat the plural arr«yavr =5 is not to be used. 
The words of Atiien. are these: 'Arraycig (lead with iIkj Ms. 
drrjzyar, -or rather axTOLyacy) 7 r~pi(r%uj(jiv ol ’Attikoi Trapx rov ofj^ov 
>Ay')V TO’Ji/orxPi" TU yap Ac ac K^yovrot exTFTccfJLsvoy uTr^p Ivo o'uAAa/Sa'c, 

TO d 7ra,<saAr|yov, jSapurovd L*(7Ttv, dlov uxdjiioc$, 'Aiclpiag, dhd- 

p.jicy AfjiT:ov br xpLi drTuyut (luist. Ic'ss li^blly drrayuiy) xu) o^jy) 
u'iruy'f]y'tc. Alirus veio (Janon, <jm» eonfundiUn priniic deeli 
nalioni.^ n^mcn cum notiiinibiis l(‘rl/ie; narn uriaydc {iinii.e di' 

* huatioms e-'t : jtaque in plnr. c!iam ui laykc fonnaliii in 

< ’.mici Achhi'}}.: a <{iio mnituni (hneinnt o aC/[jLu; too 

0 ■jx'jy.a: Toa dKdu.avto^A Scliwei^li. Ibit there is no mu h 

* onlh:>ion, if yon read vvitli the ^i\\io\A urray a: - ar-irtyai. The 

mr iniin; of /VheiKCus is this: tlmlwoid drrdyac is c!i.m<:;ed, 
''■'j'pd V'j'j .V0r> Aiyov, by the AtUc vnileis into djrayp.c, and he 
?hen plov(^s tlu' tmth of iiis leinaik by pioflucin:^ a niammalical 
e'm<>n. I’he words, 'A^.xrrjy h: xu\ urvuycHy xa\ opy] ari ayviv-f^ 
are inronded to show that in the plural the said Attic vviiiers 
have deviated alike from the canon and iVom themselves ; jot 
they say uiidycn, and if they preserved rousistimcy, th(‘\ wonid 
‘•'av d\r ^.yd-n^.c^ b* cause diruya^ makes urraydvr^Cy urray i^ rir 
iaydpTt;^ ai aXXavTc^. The oj)p()bition mean! by :\tlu*ie 

IS ‘piitc di’stroyed by the vnlj^ai reading, xA arrayr^v^.c, , aud 

tho 'vord itselt is <nnte lotei^n to the purpose ot Atiieie: if ' 
A_nv is not to be ^onsiderMl as ajtplicable only to the Athc wii' 
tf’is, Atlu n. is made to s ly what it is scaiaady possdile lo snp' 
ja)st lhal he <’oidd mean to say, that r5iyi;y:-5 1- a baiharism. 
f or he him‘*clt' p. (io'i. <]Uotcs l^lKeuicKles : h MiGfyjtLsvr,, xouCzV 
/jV rovrwv oXm^ array^va (yvu.j^'xXziv rwv , and adds, 

t'v 'I'jdrot^ TripYfrAjv xai ry,v to'u dTTotyYpjoc [xv»5ay;v. Well then 
mi«ht ii. Nteph. lAie,. w xclaim Sc d minim cjuod Atliciu 
I. c\ snbjinu'^t, AcKr?civ %4rT«y«i, xa) o^yi u»rciyr,vi^. Nam 
ilind urTxyyjv non solnm ap, Arialol. letritnr IL A, 9, C2o. (19.) 
sed a l./dtinis ctiam usnrpalur, ac inter ^ilios a Phn. 10, 4S. 
(inmeuam hust. B.o4(n:7y3, 38.) To iruKaiov axTaya'i (read ar- 
'layai) 'Amxw^, drrayyjvc^ b's xoivuig: indicaii.s in communi 
(ir. cett;rorum diaiecto fnisse usitatmn. Kt paido ante, Ihgt- 
(jTrihcnv o\ ’ ATnxA To^uiTuyuCy og arTfityrjv xoivorspov Xeytraiy xKivo- 
^evo 5 arTayijvoj. I tem Schol. Aristoph. (Ji. (i57.) 'O arrayar 

VOL. XX I X (V. JL NO. LVIL i\ 
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opvsov l<TTi T»p7rdjw.evov ^Xscri xai roTrois T^XiJi^cicriVj 2i/ 

y}(xii$ ^PcifJt^h aTT5fy^va.” 

In p. 1(24. observations on the words avaroArJ, e7riT0>.r], avaxcX 
Actf, gTTirsXXw, are inlro<inc(‘d. I’hc reatler will t’uid imn li'on ibis 
subject in ilarker’s i\o/es ou the .b. p. and 

in the Classical Jicocatio/iSy p. In Prom. p. 17b. 

line 99- 10(). we appro\c of the separation between Trr, and ttot*, 
and think it equally just and ingenious; but apparco or m/to’ 
appears to be in this passage a more nalural translation ed eTiTci- 
\ctiy than injaap^ercy if it can be suppoj ted/’ *Kdial)invJi Mnnlhh/ 
Review of l)}inhars Additions to DalieFs ('(dlctianca Majora, 
for March 18(21. I bnt the word wdl bear this sense had Ijta u 
abundantly shown by Mr. lb in th« (Vas.^. Rccr. 1. c. 

In p. 187. liobeclv shows that Xl^uvog is used pari/er dc itr- 
borei/aain de laerj/ma, Xi^uvodto^ de thure et de ai boicf' and adils: 
— ‘‘ L)c singulis loeis neiiko pnestet, (jiiuni seepe Codd. int('i se 
dissentiant, Herod. 4, 7.). , Joseph. /I..,/. 9, f), lo(). ; sed libe- 
riorein fuisse Imjus vocis iij^iiin vei» e\ co colhgi licet, nuod simi- 
liter ;i(^5X£iv)j de ^Sapclleclile testudineay Tpl)i?ovu Philo de 

f'iln ContcnipL 899*. et pro sardonijehe Phdostr. Iinag, 

J, (). 770. et peXicrira pro melle iisur[)atur Soph. (Kd. C, 
481. ut iiotioni pradeream/’ licnee Paiker in Wu/Jii Anal, 
.Liter, C, ():b7. (Classical Journal T. 18. p. 347. NewAir. 
Thes, p. 19. n. 1. 100. n. 3. (2^23. n.) has been rather unguarded 
in what bo has said about the phrase Icrphg jx-Xioiry}:, used by 
hq>inicus ap. Athen. 432. 

‘^Cudo ecpudoin Coiiiicum (ap. Pust. ol8.) *f3(iOTnXoi^'r/, 
ludlatoremy ut inlelligi voluisse, ila scripsis'^e. Ab liac eonnnu- 
ni terminalione non videtnr /ICsch. recessisse, neque alparoX^iy^Gg 
scnpsi>se, quod ibirneius ex ICd, Sianl. leceptum inaht in Dm- 
rio iJassico F. 24. p, 318., (|uodque cum KwiiLopooX^i^siv ap. 
Aristopii. nuliani societatem habet.” P. 373. He re we have 
altJiuroXsixos lor ulfjiciroXsi^og, an accenluiil error, into which Dr, 
BlontjWm^ fallen: see Aristarcli, AnlLlilumf, III. 

J E. H. BaHKER. 


Thetforti, Oct. 1823, 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE ZODIAC 
OF DENDERA. 


No. HI ,' — [Conlinmd from A'o. LVl.^ 

1 o oxpiaii) liow (groign divinities and foreign rites and cere- 
monies became conimon in Egypt, it will be iK'cessary to advert 
for a nioiycnt to tlie history of the l\gypio~ Greeks. 

In the 8lh ct nlin y Jbefore^the ("hrisiian aia, the advcninrous 
eoloiiK's of fonia and Caria had, amidst oilier eoinniercial, oi 
rather piratical expeditions, undertaken a voyage to Egypt. 'I heir 
blazon armour, ' their courage, and ^activity were beiield vvitii 
amazement by tlie Jvgyptians. At that time I^sammetielius (son 
of Ecus, who Vas pul tp death by J^bbieon the Ethiopian) was 
one of the twelve lords, who, upon the death of king Seilion, had 
assumed the government of the countrv and divided it among 
them. Possessing chietly tlie sea-coast, it appears that he had 
acquired considerable wealth by commerce, which excited the 
jealousy of the other petty potentates. In tlic disqmtes which 
ensued, Psainniclichus secured llie assistance of these waiiflering 
Greeks, by whose valor and discipline he ultimately became sole 
monarch of Ivgypt, about the year tJ70 I). C. In consideration 
of sucli impoitant services he rewarded his allies with lands u[)oii 
the Nile, winch induced many of them to settle in that country. 
From this aeia a Grecian colony subsisted in Egypt, which main- 
tained an intercourse witli their countrymen, and renJeied ihe 
transactions of that kingdom a part of grnniiie history. — "I'he 
Greeks upheld the throne of his successors until A plies, the 
fourth in descent from Psanimetichus, liaviiig undertaken an ex- 
pedition against the Greek colony of Cyrene, was dethroned by 
Amasis, the cotemporary and ally of Croesus. Amasis rivalled 
the Lydian prince in iusv,^)artiality for the language and manners 
of the Greeks. He raised a Cyrciiiaii woman to the honors of 
hi» bed. 'Hie Greeks who had served ^lis predecessors, and 
who, in consequence of the Egyptian law, obliging the son to 
follow the profession of his father, now amounted to near 
30,000, he removed to Memphis, his capital, and employed them 


' llciodotns, lib, ii. 
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as Ills body-guard. He encouraged the coirespondeiice of (liis 
colony with the snothcT-counlry ; invited new inhabitants I’loni 
Greece into Egypt; promoted the commercial intercourse be- 
tween the two nations ; and assigned to the Greek mcicliants, 
for their residence the town and district of Naucratis on tlie 
Nile, where they enjoyed the free exercise of their religious 
processions and solemnities, and where the industry of the In tie 
island of iEgina in Europe, and the opulence of several Greek 
cities in Asia, erected temples after the fashion of their respec- 
tive countiies. 

Herodotus visited Egypt about the year 460 15. C. ; there 
was therefore an interval of more than (ZOO years for flic expor- 
tation of the Gods and religious cefemoines of the JCgyptians, 
and for the Impoitalion of foreign deities and rites of worship 
among the Egypto-G reeks and otheis whom commerce had in- 
dneeci to settle in that coimtiy. 

This shoves how the bonfereis of the* Nile, acooniing to fle- 
rodotus, were familiar vvith'llie (ibds, artd many civil uistitulions 
of Greece, during the most Horisliing period of the Egyptian 
hieraichy ; and how the two systems subsisted and descended 
together to the Macedonian conquest, and, through the tolerant 
disposition of the Ptolemies, to tlie time when the sceptre of 
I'.'gypt passed from llieir hands to those of the lioiiians without 
ever amalgamating. It v\as not the natives hut the descendants 
of the Greek colony from Lesser Asia, who had acquired not 
only a peimauent settlement but the exclusive commerce of the 
country, by whom tlie V^gyptian symbols weie mingled with 
those peculiar to the mythology of ilieir motlier-couiitry. Un- 
like the Egyptians, the Greeks had no scruples respecting ob- 
jects of adoration : they welcomed those of every nation ; and 
wlicn they could not borrow, they invented. 

Erom these observations it is easy to reconcile the appear- 
ance of Egyptian symbols in the Zodiac, in conjunction with 
those of Greece. As, therefore, the Zodiac consists of an as- 
semblage of mythological figures pefculiar to Greece * and 
Egy pt, and as the Egyptians never adopted* foreign deities, it fol- 
lows that the whole Zodiac was the woik of the Greeks ; because 
the mixture of the mythological symbols of different countries 
was compatible with their religious customs, and incompatible 


' A' Libra is (lecidedly fort ign to Egypt, and therefore not agninst the 
argument, I have not thought it necessary to notice in the text its ex- 
cejition to the classification there stated. 
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with th(>j>e of the Egyptians. And as some of the figures, as has 
f)cen proved, were not invented until the time of Pindar, it fol- 
lows tjiat the construction of the Zodiac could not be earlier 
than the age in which he fiorished. 

In the fourth place, the antiquity of the Zodiac is contradict- 
ed by the style and condition of the Egyptian temples. 

The Ptolemies and Roman emperors successively adorned 
l\gypt with numerous and magnificent edifices, which recent re- 
searches h'^ve ideiUified with those which subsist at present. 
(J ranger, in speaking of the ruins of two palaces which made 
part of tl^e ruins of ancient Thebes, says of the one, that the 
columns which suppe^ted tlje roof were of the Corinthian order ; 
and that the. chapiters of the columns of the other were of the 
Composite. 

OfTentyra Denon says,* After having seen al! the other 
h'gyptiaii moniiinents, this still applied the most perfect in its 
execution, and constructed at the lir/)picst period of the arts and 
sciences.” 

Belzoni mentions that in the ancient temple of Gyrshe in 
Nubia may be seen how the sculpture of primitive ages differs 
from that of the mere modern school. The colossi in it, indi-- 
cate that the artist meant to represent men, but this is all ; 
tlicir legs are mere shapeless columns, and their liodics out of 
ail proportion ; their faces are as bad as the artist could make 
tliem from the model of an Ethiopian. 

He fartluT observes that, “ from the good state of preservation, and 
Knperi(}nty of the workmanship, the temple of Tentyra is probably ot 
the time ol the Ttolemies/' “The circular form of tlie Zodiac in the in- 
ner apartment,’^ he adds, led rue to suppose in some measure, that this 
temple was built at a later period than the rest, as nothing like it is seen 
any where else, 'hhe eastern wall of the great temple, is richly adorned 
with figures in intaglio relevalo, which are per/ecth/ finished” “'I’ho 
temple of Edfu,’^ he continues, “may be compared to Tentyra in point 
<)i preservation, and is superior in magnitude. The pro})} la'on is the 
largest and must [)erfef t of any in Egypt, covered on all sides willi colos- 
sal figures i’i intaglio relevalo. At El Kalabshe are the nuns of a tem- 
ple evidently of a laiei*da:*e than any other in Nubia; for it appeared 
to be thrown down by violence, as there was not that decay in its matc- 
r'uils, which I have observed in other edifices.| There aie two columns, 
and one pedestal, on each of the doors into the pionaos. They are 
joined by a wall raised nearly half their height; which proves the late 
period when this temple was erected, as such a wall is clearly seen in all 
other temples of later date ; and I would not hesitate to say, that Ten- 
tyra, Piiiloe, Edfu, atid this temple, were erected by the Ptolemies ; for 
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thoiigli there is a great similitiirle in all tlie Egyptian temples, yet there 
is a certain elegance in tiie forms of tlic more lecent, that distinguishes 
them fiom the older massy works, wliciicc iliey appear to me to have 
been executed by Egyptians under the direction of the G reeks." 

On a MS. map of the course of the Nile, from iCssouaii to 
tlie coniines of Oongola, constructed by Colonel Leake, chiefly 
fiom the journal of Mr. nurckharclt, \vc have read, says the re- 
viewer ot LJgllt^s Travels iii Kgypl and Nubia, the following 
note : ^ 

“ '1 iic anc iciil tciuph s above IMiiloc are of two very different kinds : 
iliosr cxravMli'd in ilic rock of Gyrshe and Ehsambul, rival sonic of the 
gr;iid»'st woiks of the I'gyptiaiis and may he supposed at least coeval 
wiih the ancient inoiiarehy of Thebes. The tciliphs constiiicted in iiia- 
M)ni}, on the other l.and, <iie not to be compaicd with thc-sc of Egypt, 
4 itlu r ill M'/e HI 111 the costly decorations ot sculpture and painting ; they 
are piolnihly the works of a much later age." 

Mr. l):ivi'‘Oii found the r*oloihin Teittyra, ’^riiebes and J)ios- 
polis still ficsli iiiul vivid. I • » ' 

In luiothcr part oi fiel/onrs woik he »ays, “ 1 (»t>‘.prvc(l the figure ot 
llaipoerates wliuh is (lescribMl hy iMr. Ildmilto/*, seit#*il on a fiill-hlown 
witli his liugoi 401 Ills hp*®, •.‘utho side wallot the pioiKiu^* of ihe tern- 
]tle ot I'.dfu, in iiic minor lempie ot Teiityt.'i. (^n the piopyhion of 
tin* leiii|)h' ot hikke, aie several Egyptian, r(»ptic, and (hi ek iiiscrip- 
lii-ns. in the gianiic quaines QJ honis suntli-easl of Assouan, T ionlul 
acolninii lying on itie gp'iind with a l^aiin in'^cription. C.iptaiii Chilia, 
in iincovLi-ing ilu* ground ui t’loiit ol tiiegiuai Sphin.v near the py ram ids, 
found at Uie bottom of a siaii-case ot steps, an ahar, wuli a Greek in- 
S4riplion, of tlie time ut the Ptolemies. Forty-hve feel from this he 
leiind aiiollier, with an irivcuption alluding to i lie F.mpcrui ijepiiinius 
Si \4m is ; and near to ihe first sU’p was a stone, with another (rreek in- 
sniption .illiuling to Anlonmns." 

“ SV e thus lind,” Mi. thiickhardf, “ in Xuhia specimens of all 
the (lilliTt’iil li ras of i:gvt»tiaii arrhiircliue, the liiNiory of whicli indeed 
( Ml oni} he li.iced i.i N^ihiu; fur all the letuaninig temples in Egyj't 
(that ul tioine, |)ei}i..p', excepted) appear to have been creeled in an age 
wlien the seu :ice of arc hiU'Ctuie had nearly aliaiiied to perlLciinri. If 
i wire to el.i-s the Nubian temples accoiding to ihe piobable older of 
tluir I'reetO'u, it would bi as loilo'as. 1st. Eb anibiil ; Qnil (Jyrsbe; 
:pI. Dell , -llli. Saiiiin*. i^Mr. Ihiickliardt ennmeKHir»g downwards 

to 'r.'l 1 , the I Ph ill l.ib order ol succc>moii.>* 

is the uifovnuiMoii aflordeil upon this subject hy some of 
the most icccnt and respectable travellcis in that country, from 
an atleiiUvc eoiisideiatioii of which there appears strong evidence 
against the iiigli antiquity of those iiiagnilleent fabiics. The first 
part ol the <‘\id( nee woithy of pailiculur iiot'ce, is the existence 
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of two of the orders of architecture among the ruins of Thebes ; 
the Coiinthiaii and the Composite. 

The^o/’rfm of aichitectiirc were unknown in ancient Egypt, 
Ass}ria, Hab} Ionia, Perhiu, India, and China. Their invention is 
aserd/ed to the Asiatic Cireeks who florislicd in the vicinity of 
Plnygia and Lydia. 'Fhe sdcncc of Homer respecting them in 
Ins architectural descriptions, particularly of the palaces of Al- 
cinous and Ulysses, is the argument upon which the opinion is 
founded that they ^vore nut ktiowm in Ins time. JV^rhaps their 
eaiiiesl appearanre w'as in the temples of Jupiter at Olympia, 
and ut Diana at l^phesiis, raised respectively about the years 

and .OfiO 1>. C. .Seopsyj, of h'|>hesiis, who th^ri'-hed about 
the yeai l*j() !>. C., ( mployed the three ( Irerian onlcis in llic 
SLCond temple of JSJinerva at 'regea in Arcadia. 'I'lie art of 
culling luaible, which altetward;) furnished (ireriaii iugeimity 
w'Uh the materials of those iiiimitaj^le productions which aie 
.still the wondt’r ol llh‘^v>oild, was|niknown at the ajia of the 
'^I'lojan war; ftir in the description ot the palace of Alcinous, 
wliK'h is rc[>Ksui(cd as slnuitc:: wnii gold, silver, brass, uiul aiii- 
i'ci, lliiic IS no lucnlion ot lhat si(t»tancc. 

'The Done, Ol, as it is cmphalically called, the Grecian order 
was the lnst-h(Uii of ;»•< InlecOne, and in Us composition seems 
to hc.u aulhiMitie iii<uks «d its legitimale origin in wooden coii- 
.stiuclion tiaiisfciied to .stone. It is probable that the earliest 
(.‘leek ttonphs w< le of wood, since so many of them were con- 
siiiiied liming the i'»vasioii ot Xerxes. 1'hc temple of Jerusalem 
was siuioiuided with eohnims of cedar; and Vitruvius iiifoiins 
ns, that ihe aiK ii^nt '^rnscau teiijples were conslrucled with wooden 
:tr( hiti.iM s. Kill!' centiiruis froiii the Homeric: times wc find the 
(ireek.s ai lived at the highest eNc:ellc*nc:e in the polite aits. "I'he 
piogixssand iinpioveineiit in architecture appeals to have oc- 
cupieil a period of 1300 years, hcgimiiiig from ihe lime when the 
temple ol Jupiter at Olympia, and lho«e ol Samos, Priene, 
I'ipliesu^, and Magiiesi i, weie begun, until the lime of IVricle.s, 
when tiu^ o*niamen!iJ .siyle of the (ueeks allained its utmost 
beauty luid perfection in the I’arlheiioii of Alliens. All the varie- 
ty's and ornaments m ai(.lnlcclurc, toget^ier with the Ionic and 
Conntinau orders, wci’e iiivtiiled wilinn this space of time ; — 
whether all this was their own iiivenliun, and by wdiat steps they 
made such progress, is not iiicntiuiied ; but the fo!len\iiig obser- 
\ations may help considciabLy in this diflicidty. 

Willie tinrirnl (Iroccc w.i'. h.u.is'^rfl by mlcsliiic (bssfrisieu'^j^ncl its 
nuriiu'iu irunl'cr esposed to the liu*-tilily ot ntiglibonng hdi banana, the 
eabtein colonics enjoyed profound peace, and lionshcd lu the vicinity 
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Commencing^ therefore, with the authentic history of the 
Egyptians, the question respecting the erection of these temples 
ill times anterior to the Ptolemies may be argued thus. — Psam- 
metichus ascended the throne in the year 0’7O B. C., and reigned 
54 years. From the convulsed slate of Egypt before his time 
it is reasonable to suppose that during the greater pait of his 
reign lie was chietly occupied in consolidating his power. 
That he had not much leisure for the cultivation of the arts, ap- 
pears from his being engaged for 29 years in^ the siege of Azotus 
or Ashdod in Syria. He was succeeded by his son Necho 11., 
who reigned 17 years. No monatch of Eg>pt exceeded his 
zeal for the extension and improvement of his country ; his ex- 
ploits are well known, as also the etlects of his nnlitaiy ambition, 
which proved fatal to Jllgypt. He was succeeded by his son 
Psamniis, who reigned 6 years. A pries then ascended the 
throne, and, after ruling E^ypt for 25 years, was deposed by the 
rebel Amasis, who govern^ for 44 years. Under this pi nice, 
Egypt appears to have been singularly'^ prosperous. He was 
extremely liberal, as mentioned above, to the Greeks ; and in his 
own country, it is said, he erected several magnijiceiit buildings, 
and enriched at a considerable expense the piincipal temples 
with gifts and ornanieiits. I’his brings us down to the }car 524 
B. C., the ana of the Persian invasion. Now, allowing that 
Nebucliadnezzar invaded Egypt only once, and liiat there is only 
one period of 40 years in which the country continued desolate, 
there will remain, after the deduction of these, and the 51 years 
in which Psaniiiietichus reigned, a period of only 52 years for 
the accumulation, by the Egyptians, of wealth and taste suffici- 
ent for the enibellishmeiU of their country by the erection of 
most of these magnificent temples, — a sjiace perhaps too short 
even of continuous prosperity ; but as a calamitous inlei val of 
40 years happened between Necho 11. and Amasis, their erec- 
tion by the native princes of Egypt must be considered inipossi- 


as well as in other instances; for Strabo, who was coteniporary with 
Diudoius, ami much superior to him in learning and judgment, s.iys that 
they were mere sacnfic'v without any kuowlcclge of ihoir anneiit pliilo- 
so])hy aud religion. T’.c hieroglyphics coiitinut d to l»c esteemed more 
holy and venerable than the conventional signs for sounds ; hut tiiough 
they pretended to read and even to write them, the dilferent explana- 
tions which they gave to ddVerent travtllers, inducic us to suspect that it 
was a’l imposture ; and that the knowledge of the ancient liien^glyphics, 
and cdnsequcntly of the symbolical meaning of the sacred animals, 
perished with their Hierarchy under the Persian and Macedonian kings, 
Sic.*' — Inquiry into the lAin^uage^ Sfc, ; Class, Journal^ Vol. ‘^4. 
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ble. — Whatever therefore may have been effected before the 
Persian invasion^ lam inclined toasciibe to the Egypto-G reeks; 
for, as these, according to Herodotus, kept up a constant inter- 
course with their countrymen from the period of their first set- 
tling in the country, Egypt is to be considered as all this time 
growing into a Greek kingdom. 

Much is said about Egypt’s being the cradle of the aKts and 
sciences. Many of them may have been born there, but I have 
not met with aijy satisfactory evidence that in that country they 
(iver advanced beyond a state of infancy previous to the arrival of 
the Greeks. I'hat the Greeks were indebted to the Egyptians 
for the principles of jychitecture, or that the temples of the for- 
mer w'ere iniprovements ‘upon those of the latter, I see no 
reason to believe ; for, when the Asiatic Greeks sent a colony to 
Egypt, they were a more polished people than the Egyptians, 
and certainly much their superiors in jfie art of war, since a hand- 
ful of them ennbled Psammetichus subdue the w^hole country. 
Whence then did the Asiatic Greeks derive the elements of ci- 
vilization and the rudiments of the arts, particularly of architec- 
ture, in which at this early period they had made such profici- 
ency ? was it from Egypt, of which almost nothing certain is re- 
lated by heathen writers previous to the year 670 B. C., and with 
which they seem to have had no previous intercourse ; or was it 
from their highly civilized neighbors the Lydians and l^hrygians, 
with w'liom they maintained the strictest friendship, and whom 
even the Egyptians themselves acknowledged to be an older 
people ? 

Of those who may be disposed to answer this question in fa- 
vor of Egypt, 1 would ask — in what ancient historian is there a 
description of an Egyptian temple before the lime of Psamme- 
tichus ; or who, among modern travellers, will point to one of all 
those which yet exist even in ruins, as belonging to that distant 
age ? Nay more, I doubt whether there was a temple at all in 
lilgypt, in masonry at least, before this time. The sacred re- 
cords are s*ilent on .this subject, and the Hebrews had not a 
temple until monarchy was established among them. While ' 
uyder a theocracy, a tabernacle it woulik seem w'as necessary; 
but its form was not a copy from an anci^t building, for the 
Deity condescended to give, himself, the plan to Moses, as he 
liad done that of the ark to Noah, and those who worked the 
ornaments w ere siq»ernaturally cndow'cd. — But I proceed : 

The Persians during their sovereignty never relaxediifir the 
peisecnlion of this unhappy people ; — persecution excited rebel- 
lion, rebellion w as punished with aggravated cruelty, and in thiai 
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iriaiiiicr I'^gypt for the space of two centuries was the perpetual 
scene of crimes and punishments. As no one llierefoic wjII 
look for the embellishment of ligypt under the Persian dynas- 
ty, the aTa of these buildings must be reduced to the times of 
the Ptolemies, The steady patronage and liberal encouragement 
which the two first of lliese princes extended to the professors 
of the. polite arts is tv’ell known; and the stale of theliimcs im- 
mediately succeeding the Macedonian conquest, seems to have 
been peculiarly favorable to their views. The unceasing waii> 
in Lesser Asia, and miserable disorders whicFi alBlicted the 
political world, suspended as it were the labors of man, and 
threatened the extinction of the arts and belles-lettres in Greece. 
To fugitives of every description, but especially to proficients in 
elegant and useful studies Egypt afforded a secure asylum. How 
fanciful soever might be their tenets, from whatever quarter they 
came, and whatever cause^^iad driven them from iheii countiies, 
all liteiary strangers w'ere wfdcome to Ptolemy Scoter. In this 
he imitated his former general and sovcVeign Alexander, whose 
zeal in the furtherance of science may be estimated by the fact 
of his having sent at one time into Greece 10,000 talents to be 
expended on works of art. 

A proof tliat they possessed the power of fully gratifying their 
inclination, appears in the account of the national establishment 
and revenues under Ptolemy Pluladelphus. According to A})- 
pion, the army of this prince consisted of 200,0(X) foot, 40,(X)0 
horse, 2000 armed chariots, and ,*300 elephants. His arsenals were 
copiously stored with all sorts of military engines, and with spare 
armour for 300,000 men. His navy consisted of 112 ships having 
from 3 to 33 tier of oars, with 3300 smaller vessels, 4000 mer- 
chantmen navigated the Mediterranean, and 800 splendid barges 
plied upon the JNilc. The sum in the treasury at his death 
amounted to 190 millions sterling. — From these observations 
there can be no doubt that the Ptolemies were, in point both of 
taste and wealth, quite adequate to the erection of these splendid 
monuments of art ; and beyond the sera gf their dynasty \vc need - 
ed not to proceed in our inquiries respecting them, if the style 
and architectural costpme, as it were, of several did not imjli- 
cate the workmansh$^.' of another people. Prior to the Mace- 
donian conquest, air the temples of Greece and its colonics, in 
Sicily and Italy, appear to have been of one order, the Doric, 
and one general form, though slightly vaiied«in particular parts, 
as ou*;asional convenience or local fashion might chance to re- 
quire, Their general form was an oblong square of C> columns 
by 13, or 8 by 17; eiitlusing a walled cell, small in proportion. 
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in some instances left open to the sky, in olliers covered by the 
ioof which protected the whole budding; but in tUgypt many 
appear in the costume of the happiest period not only of Gre- 
cian blit of Homan architecture. 

Until their connexion with Greece, the Romans made no 
progress in architecture. But *^00 years B. C. we lind Cossu- 
tius, a lioTnan architect, conducting the building of the t6n[\ple of 
Jupiter Olympus, the principal edifice in Athens, whicreNiad 
been beguii^Uv\Pisistratus. ^ 

The conquifest of* Greece first gave them a taste for the fine 
arts, and that of Asia furnished them with the means of indul- 
gence. The return of Sylla from the Mithridatic w'ar, was the 
a^ra which was marked for* the first excess in architecture in 
Home ; aiuf maible first came into common use in the time of 
Julius Cicsar. Under the emperors, the extent, the materials, 
and the ornaments of the Homan dyrellings almost exceed be- 
lief. • ‘ < 

Augustus distinguished himself b^ his love for building. In- 
stigated by his example, and by a desiie to pay him court, liis 
iclations, his wealthy subjects, the governors of his provinces, 
princes tributary or allied, all engaged iu some architectural en- 
terprise ; and the general tranquillity of his reign was favorable 
to their operations ; so that not only in Home and Italy, but also 
in the jirovinccs, grand and sumptuous edifices were erected. But 
of ad who courted the favor of Augustus by the cultivation of this 
art, none equalled Herod the Great, He raised so many struc- 
tures of great splendor and utility, that the rebuilding of the 
temple of Jerusalem, though it occupied for eight years tlie 
labors of 10,000 men, was but a small part of what he performed. 
Under Adrian architecture ftorished ; he was himself a hard 
student in this science, and antiquity does not record any person 
whose buildings are so numerous and widely spread. Much of 
his time was spent in visiting the provinces, and throughout the 
vast extent of his empire he raised monuments of architecture 
beyond the 'scale of ordniary edifices. Italy, Greece, J-gypt, 
Germany and Britain wehi indebted to his munificence ; and 
from the circumstance of his name havii^ been engraved upon 
d*c wails in so many places, he is said to i^ve obtained the name 
of ^ the wall-flower.’^ 

These observations account sufficiently for the appearance of 
Roman architecture in Kgypt. 

As, therefore, the history of Egypt before the time of J>^am- 
inetichus is fiibulousj^ ^nd as from his time to the Persian iuva- 
s>un the Egyptians were unable, from their poverty, civil dis-- 
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sensions, and, I may add, want of skill, to raise these superb 
edifices ; and as they were least of all able to do so during the 
government of the Persians, it follows that their construction is 
to be ascribed to the Ptolemies and Roman emperors, tiie only 
potentates, in point both of wealth and taste, fully equal to the 
accomplishment of such magnificent works. 

Thither point of evidence to be noticed is, that even in the 
olde'k of these temples, there are images or figm’es whose in- 
ventibn or adoption into ancient systems of myliqlggy must be 
referred to a comparatively recent date. For instance, in class- 
ing these temples according to their probable ages, Mr. Burck- 
hardt places Ebsambul as the apparently oldest ; But in his 
description of that temple he informs us, that Tlie capitals 
of the columns represent heads of Isis, similar to tliose of 1 eii- 
tyra and that the ornament represented on these heads is 
in the form of a ternple.^^ vNow Mr. P. Kinght, as mentioned 
above, assures us that the ffeure of CyBele with a mural crown 
was not known until, or very little befor^;, the Macedonian con- 
quest. This temple therefore cannot date much, if any higher, 
than this tera. 

i\gain, Belzoni says, that he observed the figure of llarpo- 
crates, on the side wall of the temple of Edfu, such as it is de- 
scribed by Mr. Hamilton, seated on a full-blown lotus, with his 
finger on his lips, as in the minor temple of Tenlyra. But as 
Mr. Hamilton has given good reasons for believing that such a 
representation of Harpocrates w’as peculiar to the Romans, it 
follows that this temple must have been erected by them ; an 
opinion corroborated by other features of this building. 

Without entering into a disquisition concerning the origin of 
idolatry, and its varieties, it is sufficient to know that the em- 
ploy niciit of the human form by the heathen, was perhaps later 
than that of any other, in any given country; and that by the 
£gyptians-proper it never was employed at all. All the tem- 
ples, therefore, in which they are found must have been frequented 
only by those, to the genius of whose religion this species of ido- 
latry w’as compatible. They could Tupt be the sanctuaries in 
which were offered up the adorations of the native Egyptians, 
to whom such gods v/jre an abomination ; and a perusal of the 
second book of HeVbdotus will convince us, that the Egyptian 
symbols to be seen there, were such as had been adopted by the 
Egypto-Greeks. The distinction, however, between the £gyp~ 
tian^^roper and Egypto-Greeks, does not seem to be attended 
to by the father of history himself. i’lat confusion and 

frequent contradiction when he treats of the gods, the religious 
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rites and manners of the Egyptians, arising evidently from not 
discriminating between what was peculiar to the native Egyptians, 
and \^Ilat to the naturalized Greeks, If, however, we keep this 
dibtinction in view, when reading this book, these discrepancies 
will disappear. 

These observations on the Egyptian temples show, that in so 
far as they are concerned no argument can be drawn froa\^thein 
in favor either of the high antiquity or Egyptian origin o\ the 
Zodiac. , ii ^ 

It is, I pi'^srrtme, unnecessary to pursiie this subject any farther, 
or to enter into a formal refutation of the common opinion that 
the objectfimdcr discussion is an astronomical figure, or Zodiac, 
constructed upon the princijble of the precession, and indicative 
of the position of the calures at a given time, since in a former 
part of this paper it was shown that the piecession of the equi- 
noxes was not known until the linyi of tlipparchiis. Here, 
however, 1 cit^mot forb'ear addneirg two respectable ancient 
authorities to prove, that even if the precession had been known 
from time immemorial, it is impossible that the Zodiac in ques- 
tion could have been framed in reference to it, and have been at 
the same time the work of ftative Egyptians, 

Herodotus says, '‘The mode of calculation of the Egyptians is more 
sagacious than that of the Greeks, who, for the sake of adjusting the sea- 
sons accurately, added every third year an intercalary month. They di- 
vide their year into twelve months, giving to each 30 days; by adding 
five days to every year, tliey have an uniform revolution of time.’' * And 
Oerninus, a Gref k writer of note, said by Petanius to have lived in the 
time ofSylla, informs, us that “the Egyptians did not take the quarter 
of a day into account, that their sacred festivals might go forward, as 
they would do hy this omission, one day in four years, ten days in forty, 
a month in a hundred and twenty, so as to go through all the seasons of 
the year in 1460 years ; whereas the Greeks by their laws and by an 
oracle were directed to keep their sacred solemnities in the same months 
in the year, and on the same days of the months ; for which purpose 
they made use of intercalations, to bring the accounts of the motions 
of the Sun and Moon as near together as possible."* 

These paGsages clearly prove that the Zodiacs of Egypt (sup- 
posing them to be such) were not constructed in reference to 
the motion fw untecedeMia of the solstitial and equinoctial 
pdints ; because, even when the error of ^^raction of a day be- 
came known to the Hierogrammatai, they intentionally neglected 


* Euterpe, cli. 4. 

* Geminiis, ch, fi. tie- lifensibiis, cited by Dr. Long, Aslron. vol. ii. 
p. 513. 
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it. Indeed, it does not appear, that the priests or Egyptians in 
general ever used a more accurate year, not even after the cor- 
rection of the solar year by the Greeks. The year first used 
by the i''gyptians, so far as vi e can learn, was the solar 'year of 
360 days ; the redundant five days not being in very early times 
considered as belonging to the year, and therefore devoted to 
though afterwards they were received into the year by 
beint added to the end of it. This year of 3(j5 days, wliicli 
their' kings took an oath in the temple of Isis alter by 

intercalation, is that used by Ptolemy in his ATifiragest, and to 
which astronomers in general refer when they compute by Egyp- 
tian years ; and this year, we find also, contmued to be ifsed by llie 
Egyptians for civil, sacerdotal, and astronomical purposes, down 
to the lowest period of their history, since even altei \hc battle of 
Actium, when Augustus ordered the Julian year to be substituterl 
for that formerly in use, th^yEgyptians refused to comply with the 
mandate, and continued toVeckon by their ancient months with 
the five additional days, with the differehce only of intercalating 
a day every fourth year between the (^8th andi29lli of August of 
the Julian year. If theicforo these Zodiacs, as they are termed, 
were the work of Egyptians and referred at all to the division of 
time, they could be intended to mark only the revolutions <»f 
the civil year ; a circumstance which disproves the opinion of 
their high antiijuity. 

An argument against their being Zodiacs is furnished by the 
curious fact discovered by Mr, Call, that in several pagodas in 
India these self-same figures are arranged in the form of a 
square. 1 have added a sketch of one of tliese Indian Zodiacs, 
copied by the above gentleman from the ceiling of a Pagoda at 
l^erdapettah near Cape Comorin. His drawing and account 
of it are inserted in the 13th Vol. of the Phil. Tians. abridged. 
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This arrangement of the figures is sufficient proof that no as- 
tronomical idea was attached to them by those who introduced 
them into India ; and it is equally difficult to conceive that any 
such was entertained by those who placed them in the tombs of 

.... 

That any thing can be drawn from the division into two bands 
of the Zodiac in the porch, or from the double appearance of its 
Scarabaeus, as M. De la Lande has supposed, is not the case; 
the former ^leiiig plainly incidental from the nature of the place, 
and the other being as decidedly a sacred allegory. 

Upon the whole, 1 conclude that the term Zodiac, as applied ^ 
t« these assemblages of mythological figures in the temple of 
Dendera, and elsewhere in Kgypl, is a and that they 

are strictly panthea, or exhibitions of the divinities who presided 
over the several months of the year ; attributes of Bacchus, in 
whose honor were* held the Isiac festivals, so universal ip the 
ancient world. Tlie. divinities who presided over the nflfonihs, 
were the principal deiiies of the Greeks and Romans, as we 
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leam from two lines of Ennius translated from an ancient Greek 
poet ; 

“ Juno, Vesta, Minerva, Ceres, Diana^ Venus, Mars, 

Mercurius, Jovi*, Neptunus, Vulcanus, ApolW^ 

Now, in an old Roman calendar inserted at the end of Mo- 
reirs La^in Thesaurus, these are represented as presiding over 
the^ponths in the following order : 

Juno presides over January. Jupiter preside^over July. 
Neptune February. Ceres ' August. 

Minerva March. Vulcan September. 

Venus April. Mars October. 

Apollo May. Diana November. 

Mercury June. Vefita December. 

It is evident that these are merely Roman names 'for the gods 
represented by the figures of the Zodiac. 

I conclude this subject recapitulating the principal points, 
which I consider as established by the preceding i«asoning. 

1st. I consider it proved that the figures of the Zodiac were 
mystic symbols peculiar to the mythology of the Egyptians and 
Greeks, by whom they were considered as so many personified 
attributes of the sun, or Bacchus the god of the year. 

2nd. That they w'ere not signs, or indices to the seasons. 

ilrd. That some of these symbols are not older than the Ma- 
cedonian conquest, and that Libra, in all probability, belongs 
to the age of Augustus. 

4th, That as the ancient astronomers were in the habit of al- 
tering the figures of the constellations, it is impossible to speak 
with certainty as to the forms of the most ancient. 

5tb. That many of these figures were invented posterior to 
the latest species of idolatry, viz. the deification of mankind, on 
which account they cannot belong to a very remote period of an- 
tiquity. 

6th. That none of the present temples in Egypt can be 
ascribed to the ancient inhabitants, natives of the country ; and 
that most, if not all those in Masonry^ plainly referable to 
the Ptolemies, and Roman emperors, and consequently that no 
argument can be drawn from them in favor of the high antiquity 
of any of their inserted figures. If these corollaries shall be found 
the result of sound reasoning, the conclusion is legitimate and 
inevitable, that the Zodiac of Dendera, as it is termed, is not a 
reeprdof the Ultra’-Mosaic antiquity of the human race ; a con- 
clusibn of importance to the more sober -thinking part of the 
Christian world. Another, perhaps of-^ome value to the anti- 
quary, is, that all tlie temples, tombs, and other monuments. 
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upon which such 6gures are delineated, cannot possibly date 
higher than the Macedonian conquest^ and probably not be- 
yond the age of Augustus. ^ 

Newcastle on Tyne. 


CAR3IINA SAMARITANORLTAI Anecdota ; e 
duobuS Musei Rritannici codicibus edidit, Textum 
emendavity Latine vertity et Comnientario instruxit^ 
Gitilie’lmus Gesenius, Theologice D. et in Aca- 
demia Fridericiana Halensi Pr^ofessor Regius. 


Pars I. 

PROLEGOMENA. 

§ 1. — QcjiE nunc primum in lucem prodeunt Samaritanoruni 
carmina^ viros doctos prioris a?vi non oninino latuerunt. Duo 
enim, quibus usi suiiius, codices penes Edrn. Castellum olim 
fueruiit, qui turn in lexico Heptaglotto, turn in annotationibiis 
Samariticis in Pentateuchum complura eonim loca excerpta de- 
dit.* Quum vero foliorum in his codicibus ordo miruni in mo- 


* In cod. Ilarlei. 5481. limine, roanu £dm. Castelli scriptum exstat: 

Ex doiio revereiidissimi viii amicique mei maxime honorandi magistri 
Wheelock, Arabici in Cantabrigia Professoris, Oct, 1. (16)53.” Ita vero 
idem ille in prjefatione ad annotatt. Samanticas (Bibl. Polygl. Lond. 

T. VI.): “Exiiibemuhitem varias lectiones, collectaspartim ex nu- 

peris annotationibus doctiss. Murini partim cx viri reverendiss. 

Jacobi U5serii*Armacha«i, Uibernise Primatis, inanuscriptis codicibus 
Saniaritanis, quos nubiscum cuminiinicavit, et quorum unum pro solita 
ejus muniiicentia in me cuntulit (Litiirgiam sc. Samaritanam, cum foliis 
quifiusdam valde imperfectis et sine ordme comp\ctis commentarii Ara> 
bici in partem tantuni sectionis unius vel alteriiis ..Genes. Exod. atque 
Levit.) partim etiam ex Liturgia Msta Samarltana, (qiiam dono mihi 
legavit amicus mens singularis, S fiOKtiptrrjs D. Abrahamus Wheelocus, 
Arabicse linguae apud Qantabrigienses nostros professor primus, cet.)” 
Et in praefatione ad Lex. Heptagl. Nec doctrinalia tantum, sed ritiia- 

lia, juridica, medicinalia notavimus e. g. Samaritanoriim*dog- 

mata de Dei vita absoluta (v. et rad. pcrfcc- 
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cium turbatus sit et disjectus, ut vix unum et alterum recte sese 
excipiant^ vera horuin cartnitium ratio Castelli aciem prorsus 
effugit, et iieque rhythmum ille neque aj^babeticum eorum ordi* 
nem assecutus esse vicietur. Quo factum est^ ut contextum 
carmiimni ininime perspiciens, in singulis, quae passim exhibuit, 
commatibus vel dispescendis vel legendis atque interpretandis 
non' posset non saepissime a vero aberrare.' ^eque magis 
pristinum horum codicum ordinem canninumque veram indolem 
deprehenderunt et Thomas Mareschallus, qui rnagnam utriiisque 
codicis partem Hebraico charactere transcripsit,^ et alius vir 
doctus anonymus, qui in plagulis quibiisdam cum cod. Harlej. 
5481. compactis singularum fere paginarum descriptionem La- 
tinam dedit. Nos autem forte fortuna in hos C9dices delati, 
simulatque alphabetica esse carmina intellexeramus, et litterarum 
ordine et chirographo ducibus octo novemve carmina e disjectis 
poeta? membris restituere'’facili negotio potuimus. Horumque 
e numero sex, quae quidem publica luce diguiora visa sunt, 
poslea otio dato emendata, perpolita, versione Latina, notisque 
criticis, philologicis et dogniaticis instructa prelo paravinius. 

Duplicem autem haec carmina apud doctos homines commen- 
dationem hubitura esse sperarnus, philologicam alteram, alteram 
dogmaticam. Ac primum quidem patriae Samaritanorum pqe- 
seos unicum specimen continent, idque Arabica rnagnam partem 


tione (v. 5iSZ^)> incomprehensibilitate providentia 

constauiia miscricordia universuli et de sacra 

scriptura, traditionibus bonis operibus (P^V), sabbatho 

et V8'ni)> Hebraiis sacerdotum lapsorum restituiione (®\Anr)> 

et, ob quod omni s^culo male audierunt, sed injuria, dc imaginibus 

' Vide quas notavimus ad Carm. 1, 6, 7, 6. 12. 21. 11, 5. Ill, 14, 18. 
et alibi. 

^ Exstat hie fasciculus, octo foiiis constant in Bibliotheca Bodleiana 
Oxoniensi. ibique inter codd. Bodleianos est No. 503. Vide S. Yen. Alei\ 
Ntcoll Bibiiothecse Boc}leianae codd. iiianuscripturuin urientaliuni catalo- 
gurn. P. II. vol. 1. pag. 4. Casterum quae potissimum codicum Harl^ian- 
o rum folia et qiiam*^ recte transcripserit Mareschallus, exploratuin non 
habeo. Prsterea Brunsius in commentatiuncula : iiber die Samariter, (quae 
inserta est promptuario, quod inscribitur : Beitr'a^e zur Philosophic und 
Oeschichte dcr Religion und Sittenlehre von C,*T. Staiidlin T. I. p. 80.) 
se ejusmodi fragmenta dim Oxonii e cod. Mareschall. 60., (qui idem est 
ac Bodlei. 503.) descripsisse refert; sed neque unquam usus est his frag- 
tnentis, neque hoc apographum in schedis e^s manusenptis, quorum ciira 
mihi [ost mortem cjus demandata fuit, exstitit. 
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versione instructam^ quse usum loquendi interdum subobscurum 
illustrat: jdeinde eadem ad dogmata Samaritanorum penitius 
pcrspicienda maximopere inserviunt, et multo magis^ quam ea^ 
quae a«recentioribu$ ^maritanis^ indoctis plerumque hominibus 
per litteras iropetrarunt Jos. Scaliger, Huntington, Jobus Lu- 
doJphus, et recentiori memoria 111. Silvester de Sacy. (Cf. § 6.) 
• 

§ 2. — Uterque, quo usi sumus, codex hodie in Musei Britan* 
nici libris Harleianis asservatur, uterque bombycinus est et for- 
luae quadrats. Et alter quidem (No. 5481. ) isque paulo ma- 
joris fornis, nonaginta quatuor paginis constans, olim liturgicus 
et sacerdotum s. synagogarcharum Damascenoruin ' usui destina* 
tus fuisse videtur. Eoliis cgus admoduni turbatis interjecta sunt 
alia, qus commentarii Arabico-Samaritani in i’entateuchum 
fragmenta continent.* Ad marginein singuloruin carminum, vel 
ab eoruudeui initio et fine leguntur iyscriptiones vcl Samaritans 
vel Arabics ad rem liturgicain plerumque speclantes, ut p. 14. 

sabbathum niiptiarum henedictum; p. 46. 
ritus adorationum ; pag. 62. 

93 ^ precalio sacerdotis magni: rarius 
auctorem indicantes, ut pag. 51. AXZ'^tl 

Hlxv precatio senioris. 

Ab Galuga,^ Jilii Tobicc,Jilii Kahaltc, cuipropitius ^it Dominm 

ommurrij pag, 77. senioris Zaddka^ 

Jilii Ismatlis, 

Alter codex, minoris forms, numero 5493* nolatus, paginas 
quadraginta novein continens, calamoque paulo nitidiore exara- 
iiis, privatis usibus destinatus fuisse videtur, eainque forsan ob 
caussam sspius versionem Arabicam habet singulis carminibus 


* De niuneribus Synagogs Samaritanac apud Damascenos vid, HoUin- 
geri Bibl. OTient. pag. 309. § 10. 

* Vide supra Caste Fli verba, not. 1. p. 35. ^ 

^ Ab Galyga, i. e. paler elevaiiouis s. magniiicationis (a magriifi- 

cavit). Nomina propria, quorum pars prior est Samaritanis frequen- 
tantur, cf. nn^D Wp 3K, n/lint HHttD 

in suLscriptioiiibus codd. biblicorum. Vide Hott. 1. c. do Rossi Spec. 
V^^iarum Lect. p. 176. Kennicotti Dissert, Gen. ed. Bruiis. p. S61. 
Caeteruiii Brunsifis, Castellum s. voce iiitcDigcns, Ab palugani 

omnium homni tarminurn auctorem c>sc vcduit. (Siaudlins Beitragu 
1. c. p. 87.) 
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adjectam. Sicut in priori codice nonnunquam nomina poetarum 
notantur, ut pag. 15 . ^ p. 23 . 

Saadeddin ben Zadaka, Josephus ben Isaak 

"al, Magis autem notatu dignum, in eodem codice conspicuas 
esse quatuor tabulas^ ad anni computationem pertinentes, qiiales 
fere a Russavio Halebensi se petiisse scribit b ^ravtj Silv' de Sacy.‘ 
Et prima quidem tabula (pag. 2, 3.) ad annum pertiiiet 973, ut 

ibidem legitur characteris Arabicis male pictis 

In celluiis ejus notantur nomina niensium Arabum et 
S3TO-Macedonum, itemque nomina dierum et nuinerus borarum 
diei et noctis. Tabula secunda (p/6, 7.) ad annum pertinet in- 
tertnissionis, tertia (p. 12, 13.) ad annum 977, quarta pag. 28, 
29. ad annum 971. quodubique notae in margine exstantes com- 

monstrant. In altera verd tabula post nomen mensis 
legitur:^ 

cjIxUi Scito, Deo jubente, lunam medio hoc 

mense dejicere horas octo novemve, Quurn pro certo baberi 
possit, ad Jderam Muhanimedicani pertinere bos annos,^ ex his 
tabulis simul, quo tempore scripti sint codices nostri, luculeiiter 
apparet, i. e, post medium sa?culum aerae Cbrislianae decimimi 
sextum (vel accuratius annis lo63, 15()5, 16fi9.) quo eodem fere 
tempore plerosque codices Samaritanorum biblicos exaratos 
esse aliunde constat.^ 

Litterarum figurae ad eas proxime acccdunt, qu£e in epistolis 
bodiernorum Samaritanorum ad Job. Ludolfum conspiciunlur : 
hoc tamen est peculiare, quod litterai ‘K et (IT, ita sibi similes 
sunt, ut a?gre dignoscantur, quae res et Caslelluni in his codd. 
legendis et me ipsum ab initio saepe fefellit. Versio Arabica, 


* Mecnoirc sur Tctat actnol des Saniaritains, vers. germ, qiise exstat in 
5‘t‘audlins und 'I zhclnruers Archio fur alte und neuc Kirchenscschichte 
T. I. p. 8a, 83. 

^ Ita legitur pro sJoud* mense undecimo, de quo vide Goliuin ad 
Alfcrgan. pag. 8. 

^ Hand sciu.an legendum &it ^ 

♦ Ilanc enim aiTam constanter sequuntur in subsc/iptionibus coclicum ; 
iirque audiendus est Hottingerus, qui (Bill. Orient, p. 310.) nonnunquam 
eos epocham Cbristianam observasse inonuit, nec tamen probavit. 

5 Cf. de Rossi Spec. Variarum Lect. p. 171. • Kennicoit Diss.Gen.ed. 
Bruns, p. 3G1. Hotting. I. c. p. 809. 
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quain nos charactere vulgari Irauscriptam dedimus, charaolere 
Sarnaritico^ adhibitis autein signis diacriticis (ex. gr. y pro 
exarata est, quemadmodum Abusaidse Pentateiichus in cod. 
Barbetiniano. Passiib tanien^ iibi lincae spatium lilteris Sama- 
ritanis paulo obesiuribus non siiffecturum videbatur, medio 
coiitextui voces quieduin Arabice scriptae intrusae sunt, ut : 

I, 2. iSZW Of 3 

1 , 14 . . nraZ/t' 

§ 3. — Externa horum carminum forma s. rhythmuSy in aliis 
alius, turn liebraeonflltn, tum Syroruni Arabumque leges rhyth- 
micas sequUur. Rhytbmicas dixi non metricas, quandoquidein 
Ilebiseorum more a niimerandis ponderandisque syllabis absti- 
nentes, in versibua meliendis et secundum normam quandaiii 
dispescendis acquieverunt. Ac pleraque carmina, ut supra mo- 
nuimus, ad litteraruni ordinem digesta sunt, ca lege, ut unum- 
qiiodque comma binis conslet dislichis, ab ea, quam litterarum 
ordo postulat, littera auspicantibus. (vide Carm. i. v.) Ipsa 
tamen disticha versuum Arabicorum instar caesura quadam^ quae 
in medio est^ in duas partes lequales dissecautur, ita ut eodeni 
jure, quod fecit Castellus, tetrasticha vocare possis commata. 
Unius carminis, quod apud nos sextum est, alia est ratio, quippe 
cujus singula commata ternis distiebis constant. Eodem artifi- 
cio, vel si mavis lusu poetico, praeter Hebraeos delectari etiani 
Syros Persasque, res uota est,* iisque addendi, quorum libri 
nuper innotuerunt, Nazoraji vel Galilaei/ linguae morumque cog- 
natione cum Samaritanis nostris juncti. Insunt tamen his codi- 
cibus alia etiam carmina, eaque simul ofiotoTsksuTUy iis siinilia, 

qua? Arabibiis lamica (Ol^S) mimica (OL^^) cet.nominantur; 
quorurnque ea lex est, ut omnes totius carminis versus in eandem 
litteram exeant. Et lamkh quideni carminibus annuinerandum 
est illud, cujus fragmenta longiora exstant cod. 5481. p. 29. 
mimicis idT quod exstat ibidem p. 35, 6, 7.^ quodque simul ad 
prius alphabeticorum carminum genus pertinet, siquidem littera* 
Stropharum inilialis alphabeti normam iibique sequitur. Aliud 


* Assemani Bibl. Orient. Vol. TIL T. r. p. 63. 328. Eichhorn in praef. 
ad Jones de Poesi A^iat. p. 22. 

^ Codex Nasorffius ed. Norberg. Tom. II. p. 186. sq. 

Ex eodem carminum genere est subscnptio rbythmica cocKcis Bar- 
beriniatn, quam dedit de Hotsi in Spec. Var. Lect. p. 171. 
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v&rsiculos habet in He desinentes (ibid. pag. 63. 66. 09;)- Sin- 
gular!. autem versificatores nostri in versibus secundum alphabet! 
ordinem struendis usi sunt licentia, quani eandem tamen in Nazo- 
raeorum ejiisdeni generis carminibus reperies. Etenim pro ea, 
quam litterarum ordo postulabat, littera, s%pe alia usi sunt cog- 
nata : eamque licentiam perpetuo admiserunt in litteris guttura- 
libus, s, c. pro K proiniscue ponentes vel Pf vcl H veby, rarius 
in aliis litteris, ut Carm. vi. 17. lin. 3. Waw pro Plie, ibid, 
commaio Lamed bis, pro Resch. Pendet vero ca, quam dixi- 
nius licontia maximam partem a singnlari ilia Samaritaiiorum in 
omnibus gutturalibus eodcm sono pronuntiandis iiegligentia.^ 

§ 4. — Cuncta, quae in iitroque ^ codice leguntur, carmina 
liymnos psalmosque continent in iisum cultus public! Samarita* 
iiorum composites, ct eundein fere apud eos, quern psalmi apud 
Judaeos, locum sustinuiss^ videntur. Poeseos genus, sicut 
Syriacum, plernmque tenuc est, omnesque auctores in eodeni 
fernie consistunt et sententiarum et imaginum orbe ; neque 
desunt tamen ingeniose et per lusum verborum dicta (i. 8, \% 
22. ii. 9, 17, 18, 22. vi. 15.). Raro ad altiorem spiritum 
assurgit oratio. Linguae idioma proxime accedit ad illud, quo 
Pentateuch! interpres Sainaritanus usus est: attamen habet illud 
quaedani sibi propria, quae in versione modo laudata frustra 
qiuesiveris (v.ad i, 4.), et nonnunquam vel ad dialecti Hierosoly- 
mitanse similitudinem accedit (hi, 12. v, 2.) vel vocabula habet 
cx puriore Hebruismo Arabismoque deprompta (vid. ad iv, 14. 
V, 10.). 

^ .5. — Quae tribus quatuorve carminibus apposita est, ver«o 
Arabica, et ad lectioneni et ad scnsuin constituendum magni 
ilia qiiidem pretii, longiore forsan temporis spatio post ipsa 
carmina et quidem eorum in iisuin confecta esse videtur, qui 
post lingnam Samaritanam emortuam Arabico serinone tanquam 
patrio utentes tali ad intelligendum adminiculo opus haberent. 
Qui earn conscripsit, interpretum biblicorum instar* «id sa^pissi- 
,fne egit, ut metaphoras audaciores interpretaretur et 'extenuaret 
(i, 12. 15. 20. 22. iii, 4. 10.), qua in re cum Abusaida Penta- 
teuchi interprete Samat itano- Arabico ali(|uolies ad verbum paene 
couvenit, i, 12. Ab anthropomorphismis porro, et anthropo- 
pathisinis, quos vocanl, idem niagis etiam, quam ipsi poetx, 


* Do kills qiiibusclam anonialiis infra ntUavirniis ad II, 15. 

' V ide Tl iiirr do vois. Pentat, Samaiit. \\ oO. et quic luomnnuis infra 
Lil |>. 43. n. « 
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abhorret (i| 17* iib Dialectus^ qua utitur, Arabica, noif 

omnino pura est^ et verba habet verborumque formas^ quae vel 
Hebraismum sapiunt (i, J7*) cujusque generis multa oc- 

currunt*in Judseorum libris Arabice scribentium/ vel Aramse- 
ismutn et Samaritaiiismum (ii, 15.). Aliquoties etiam^ in ortho- 
graphia certe^ accuratioris grammatical regulas niigrasse videtur 

(i, 17. iii, n.). 

§ 6. — Longe utilissima esse plurimumque valere baec cariuina 
ad dogmata Samaritanorum illustranda, dudum vidit^ quaniquam 
in iis interpretandis interdum caecutiens, niagnus Castelhfs,* mul- 
toque plus* comniodi rem dogmaticam hnjus gentis accuratiiis 
perspiciendam inde redundat*quam ex pluriinis aliis, quae adluic 
edita sunt, antiquis Samaritanorum nionumentis,^ ne dicam de iis, 
quae recenliores Samaritani, antiquitatis domesticae saipc panim 
gnari, ad philologos quosdam Europa^s, harum reriim cupidos, 
perscripserunt> Siibsistunt enim ea plerumque in ritibus externis 
demonstrandis, neque ifiteriora attingunt fidei penetralia, quae 
in carminibus nostris panduntur. Atque his quidem confirtnatur, 
quae nos ipsi, Pentateuchum Samaritaiiuni cum Alexaiidrino 
confcrentes alibi observavimus,^ in re critica, bermeneutica et 
dogmatica cognationem quandam Samaritanos inter et Judaeos 
Alexandrines intercessisse. Utraque enim seriorum Judaeorum 
tamilia, ab ea, quee Judeeis Hierosolymitanis placebat theologia, 
qua^que turn in verbis S, S. aiixie haerebat et superstitiose, turn 
innumeris pneterea fidein dabat traditionibus, valde abhorrens, 
aliam puriorem inagisque spiritalem doctrinaj formulam sequi. 


• Vide de libro trigl. Barber. Adler in Museo Cufico Borgiano pag. 44, 
45. 

^ Vide locum, quern not. 1. p. 35. adscripsimus. 

^ Prapter utramquc Pentateuchi versionem line pertinet commentarius 
Arabicus in Pentateuchum in Bibl. Bodleiana exstans, (Hunt. 301. vide 
Nicolli caialogum p. 3. et specimen, quod inde excerptum dedit Schnur- 
rerus, llcpert.Siir bibl. Litteratur t. xvi.), liber Josiue Lugdunensis, unde 
multa excerpsit Hot tingerus in Sniegmate Orieutali et in Enneade disser- 
tationum ; Abulphatachi Chronicon (vid. Nicoll, 1. c. jiag. 4.) cujiis speci- 
mkia dederunt Schnurrerus ct de Sacy ; prx ca^teris autein Alndfmsani 
Tyrii opus dogmaticuni, Oxonii asservatuin, cujus prsecipua capita nota- 
vit Nicoll. 1. c. p. 3. 

♦ Ilistoriam literariam barum epibtolarum ail Jos. Scaligerum, ad Oxo- 

nienses (mediante lluntingtono), ad Jobum ludulium, ad Gregurium ct 
lie Sacyum Parisienses datarurn vide apud Hi. dc Sacy 1, c. (Memoirc, 
cct. ab initio). • 

’ Coniincnt. de Penlattuchi Sainarilani origiiic, indole it auitoritatr, 
^ 3. 14. 16. 
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sublimioretn nonnunquam Sacrae Scripturae sensum tribuere, 
inetaph 3 ^sicis ^tiam meditationibus indulgere coepit. Notissima 
sunt Philonis^ et libri sapientiae auctoris theologumena : his vero 
similia sunt, quae poetae nostri de lege Mosaics philosophantur, 
quam jam in hexaeinero e Deo prodiisse docent (iv, 18.), crea- 
turarum praecipuam (iii, 4.), mundi invisibilis micam et speciem 
esse voluiit (iii, 17.)> quae taincn omnibus sa^culis diviiia sapicntia 
imbuendis sufliciat, cet. quamqiie ita fere exornant, ut de Xoyco 
Philonis vel de <ro(pla toO OsoD agi videatur. Monotheismi prae- 
terea tenacissimi Dei unitatem et creationem ex nihilo eamque 
sine socio effectain niagnopere celebrant atque inculcant, et, ut 
iionnisi spiritualem esse Dei naturam tueantur, quicquid more 
humano de eo dictum videretur, niagnopere extimescunt, idque 
stiidiosi agunt, ut otnne luimanae imbecilJitatis opprobrium a 
sumino numiiie aiiioveant. Neque tanien a traditioiiibus my- 
thisque oninino alieni suiit, ensque tunc ccrte sequuntur, ubi- 
ciinque ad legem niagniiicandam et augustiore specie iiiduendani 
facere viderentur (cf. Carm. iv, vi.). * De Christologia unus 
certe isque tamen exiinius locus exstat, iii, 22. 

§ 7* — Superest omnium difficillima de (Etatehomm carminum 
disputatio. Et maximi quidem in hac quajstione inomenti est 
carmen quintum (cf. iv, 4.), quod Sarnantanos poctarum nos- 
trorum tempore ab hostibus exagitalos et oppresses fuisse 
arguit. Jam vero in historia Samaritanorum ejusrnodi conditio- 
nem circumspicientes, copia magis quam inopia laboramus. 
Nulla enim non setate vel cladium acceptarum diserta fit ineiuio, 
vel talis reipiiblica^ erat status, ut condiiionem eorum tenuem 
fuisse et oppressam non possis non suspicari. Jam ante natuin 
Servatorem Joannes Hyreanus Samariani, urbem munitissimam, 
solo a'quavit et templurn in monte Gaiizim exstructum funditus 
evertil;* quo facto Samaritani Judapis aliquamdiu servierunt, 
donee una cum iis in lloinanorum polcstateiii pervenirent. 
De injuria, quam ab 11 erode perpessi sunt, non quidem Jose- 
phus sed domestici scriptures memoriae prodideruirt;,* Judaico 
bello idem fatum, quod liiiiversam Palaeslinarn etiain Samarita- 
nos pressit, cujus rei si non alia vestigia exstarent, vel hoc 
sufficere posset, quod Vespasianus cum exercitu per Sainarita- 
nam regioiiem descendit, ibique castra posuit.^ Magiiam iis 


' Jos. Arch 0 ?ol. xiii, 17. 18. 

* Abulphatachiis Neues llcpcrt. T. i. p. 155. 
’ Ju^. cle ficllo Jiui, V, y. 
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postea cum Christianis iiiiniicitiam intercessisse Procopii locus 
prodit/ quo regnante Zenone eos Neapoli in Christianos die 
Pentacostes sacra facientes irruisse, Zenonem vero in eos ani- 
inadverfisse, eosqtie de monte Garizim deturbasse naA'atur. Et 
major etiam sub Justiniaiio tumultus erat. Sam^ritae enim et 
Judaei^ Palaestiiiain incolentes, ad Julianum quendam regio im- 
perio delato^ motisquc in Christianos armis^ rapinas^ ca^.des^ 
iiicendia adversus eos excitarunt: Justinianus vero, eis devictis, 
plerosque eoriuii vi ad sacra Christiana traduxit, eosque qui 
professionem Cliristianam reciisarent, honoribus, quos majoribus 
corum superiores iinperatores concesserant, privavit omnibus.* 
Saracenis Meiiiquc in oriente invalescentibus eos succubuisse^ 
quamvis nemo, quod sciam* diserte narret, pro certo haberi 
potest, et durum iniseramque fuisse eoriim conditionem, vel 
inde apparet, quod vel nulla vel rarissima eorum apud hujiisaevi 
scriptores mciitio est. Plurimos eoscfUe doctissimos et locu- 
pletissimos Damasci vixissc, rnultosque eorum non invito 
^sculapio artem niedicim exercuisse et aliunde patet,^ et sub- 
scriptionescodiciun Samaritanorum, qui fere oimies in hac iirbe 
exarati sunt luculenter ostendunt.+ 

His vero ila expositis, ut dicam, quod sentio, vel ilia sub 
Justiniaiio pcrsecutio, vel recentior quaedam sub Sarncenarum 
imperio, vel in universum tenuis duraque illorum sub Muham- 
mcdanis conditio carmine illo quinto innui videtur. Et posterior 
quidern scntentia aliquam commendationeni habere videtur a 
nominibus auctorum, qua3 maximum partem Arabics? originis 
sunt, ut Abulphatach ben Jusuf, Saphi al Merhani, cet. Sunt 
tamen alia quiedam momenta, quae anliquiorem eorum originem 
prodere videiitur. Ac primum quidern ipsa dialectus Samari- 
tana jam ante saeculum septimum ernortua esse et Arabicae 
cessisse videtur. Pentateuchi enim interpretatio Chaldeeo-Sama- 
ritana, non amplius usui idonea fuisse videtur, ut primum 
Graeca, deinde Aiabica opus csset.^ Occurrunl quidein recen- 


' Procop. de ALdis. v, /. 

^ Vide Procop. J. c. Tlieophanes ed. Paris, f. 152. Kutychii Annalcs 
T. ii. p. 156. Photii Nomocanon tit. x. c. 8. Cf, Jacob. Gothofredi ad 
lepg. xvi et xxiv. Cod. Theod. de Jiidaeis et Sarnaritis. 

3 Abulphdt. Hist. Dyn. p. 343. Ibn Oseibea ap. Nicollium I. c. p. 123. 

^ Vide, qua.* citavimus not. 5, p. 38. Plurimi etiam, qui in scriniis 
Eiiropaiis exstant, codices in urbe Datiiascena cocinti sunt. 

^ Versionem Chaldai^'Samaritauam ante Origenis tempora confectam 
esse, et ex eadcm fluxisse vcrsiuueni Samaritano-Grrecam, ab Origene 
'rov lafxupnriKoV nomilie cxcifatam, pertecte <lemoiistravjt Winerus Prof. 
Japsiensis (dc versione Samarit. p;tg. 9.). Carmina nostra post banc, 
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tioribus quoque temporibus codd. siibscriptiones/ hac dialecto 
cousignatae^ sed paucissimis illae phrasibus iisque perquam tritis 
constantes. Deinde ipsorum Tlieologumenorum ratio colorque 
tiuu po^dlis^ turn ad Philonis philosopbumena prope accedens^ 
aetatem antiquiorem referre videtur. Apud recentiores enitn 
periisse hanc qualemcunqiie tlieologiae indolem et poeticam et 
philosophicanii et Abulhassani opus dogmaticuni; qui in legibiis 
ritibusque dcmoiistrandis pasne totum versatur, et loca quajdam 
ill Abulphatachi chrouico dogmatica ostendunt. Propius ad 
dogmaticam carminum nostioruni indolem acced^iut ea^ qine in 
libro Josua?^ opere quippe autiquiore^ ad theologiani pertiiientia 
occurruiit. • 

Sumta autem bac antiquiore ca4*nunufti origine, auctores illi, 
noniinibus Arabicis iiitiigniti^ mitiime auctores^ sed collectores 
et interpretes horuiu earmiiutni habcndi erunt. Cseterum non 
priefracte repugnarcm, si^quis post M iiliammedis dcmiim tem> 
pora huic carmina coniposita esse contjuderit: siquidem Sama- 
rilanorum haeresis prae aliis antiquioris doctrinal tenax erat, et 
medium etiani seviim, floreutibus Syrorum Aiabumque litteris, 
iiigeiiiis poeticis abundabat. 

§ 8. — Duplicem in his carminibus interpretandis rationeni 
sccutus sum, alteram pbilologico-criticam, alleram dogmaticam. 
In verbis explicaudis cum parum sufficerent M or ini, Caslelli et 
Cellarii opera, ubique ca’teris dialectis Aranrojis, Cbaldaica, 
ioprimis Chaldaico-Hierosolymitaiia, Syriacuatque Nasorsca iisi 
sumus, eaque, qua} nouiinavirous, opera phiiologica e carminibus 
uosuis et emendanda ctsuppleuda putavimus/ In re dogmatica 
inprimis Pbilonem, libros quosdam Apocryphos, aliaque Sama- 
rjitauorum opera adhibuimus, aliaque multa nobis obtulissent 
Judseorum libri dogmatic], a quibus tamcn, ne justo tieremus 
longiores, abstinendum esse duxiniiis, hunc de Samaritanorum 
theologia locum alibi seorsim tractaturi. 


quam diximns, versioiiem Chalda^o-Samaritainm edita esse, locus iv, 9. 
argiicre videiur. 

" Vid. not. 4, [>. 43. 

^ Vide Castelli Lex cincndatuin in notis ad i, 21 . iii, 2t. iv, 14. cf. vv, 
nSvpi nSSpi ^33; J^nppleliiiii veru in indice, quem in fine adjeciinus. 
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in Q. Horatii Flacci Opera 
Clerici marginibus exempiaris editi- 
'‘ited^lbaKENTii adscripta. Ed. Salomonsbn. 


’ [Miscell. Critica Vol. i. P. rii.J 

‘Si'TH^ARtTM Liber i. Sat. i. v. 88. Torrentium hie sequitiir 
et legit ariy addita interrogatione post freni^i. Melior 
viflgata lectio. Ahoiyii contorta est oratio. 

' ^V. 120. Emeiidat Bentkias lippum, quod lioraLiiia ipse lip- 
pUs fesset ; sed quid lippitudo ad conipilutioncm ? Forte inepti, 
Vtde Sat. iii. 139. 

Sat. ii. V. 38. HtPc sensii careiil. ‘•Pro wow, lege rerriy ut est 
in versu hlnnii) ad qucin*adludit lloratius. Vide Acroncm. Bent- 
leius male machos. * 

V. 68. Rectius, videvtisy nempe, miitonis, cui cum verba tri- 
buantur, oculos tribui nihil miruin. Videnti relaturn ad mala 
patientem frigidum est. Bentleiu.s hie nihil vidit. 

^ V.90. “Ne, Est collectio c superioribus, Ne ergo contem- 
plere. Absurde argutatur hie Bentlenis, 

V. 129. F. ( va' ! ) pallida, ut a<r6vdeTov servetur, non we, De 
vee vide i. Od, xi n. 3. 

V. 131. Beiitleius legit doti hcec depr. Sed to hcec et abnn- 
dat, et friget. 

Sat. 111. V. 7. Citare est frequentativum row viere, et sappiiis 
clara voce ciere signif. Vide Ciceronem de Or. L. 1. 3y. Po- 
tuit in Musicis adhiberi. Non est inutanduni in iteraret curn 
Bentleio. 

V. 14. Scaliger et Muretus : puraettoga. 

V. 15. Seal. rasa. E marg. Ep. Senecae cxx. Ed. Jugxi. 

V. 20. F. at, iiam et est absurdum. 

V. 25. F. tier, id.est, ne qaidem. Preevideas est absurdum 
et inusitatum. 

. V. 29. Acutis. Recte, nam opponitur simplicitati, cum qua 
conjuncta saepe est iracundia. Vide Senecam. 

V. 58. Tarditatem incessus pinguedine excusamus ; sed hie 
pinguis est convicium deterins tardo. 

V. 117. Bentleius vult Divum sacra, radere, vulnerareque 
aures sua asperitale, reponendumqiie e Codd. sacra l^ivuniy 
quje lenior molliorque est lectio. O aures Britnniias ! 

Sat. IV. V. 14. Miiiimo; nempe, pignore a me deposito, cui 
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ipse magnum opponat. Minimo emere, minima 

cunt Latini. , , , , 

V. 20. Scribit Bentleius emolliaty ob duriltetif 10 

delicias ! 

V. 34. Nil opus est mutari Poetas in Poetiam^fitop^^'lie^^ 
queiitia. Supplendum enim, nam Poeta fanum, etc. Minie- 
sis e?jt de uno quodairi poeta dicentium. • 

V. 73. Ne niuta cuiquam in quidgnam, nam perinde eit, 
Quis damnet dicentem : nemini recito, nisi amicis^f Nemo^ nisi'' 
putidus Grammaticus. 

Sat. V. V. 9^. Noiim delere hunc versum^ quasi superflimm, 
nam non ita parci verborum Poetse ; nec quasi barbarum^ MfO 
condere locum tarn bene dicitur quam condere urbem, aut 
vinciam aut insulam, etc. Sic Thucydides ^coptov jcri^dfievoy* 

Sat. VT. V. 4. P. multis, — v. 23. F. conspectos, id est, co;i5pt- 
cuos, gloriosos ; cum coih^tricti dicantur captivi. Vide Georg, 
III. 17. 

V. 94. P*. exactis annis, hoc est, exacto vitae tempore. In 
lectione vulgata, vix scnsum inveiiias. 

Sat. vn. V, 3. F. lixisy nam quod lixae et calones sciunt om- 
nibus est notuiii. Lippis hie nullus est locus. 

V. 11, 12. Inter et bene Latinum. Ineptit hie BenU 
leius. Vide Bibl. Sel. T. xxv. p. 171. et Parad. i. Ciceronis 
4. unde frustra inter eliminare voluit GruteruSy contra fidem 
Codd. quern locum non inspectum fastidiose rejicit Bentleius. 
Adde Cicer. de Amicit. c. 25. 

V. 27 . F. raptdy a frondatore forte relicta ad ripam. 

Sat. ix.v. 1. Bentleius: Ibamut, Nihil opus. 

V. 36, PadatOy quod omnes Libri habent, frustra mutat 
Bentleius in vadaius. 

Sat. X. V. 27 . Latine, id est, cum summam operam dent 
Pedius et Corvinus ut mere Latine loquantur, malisiie verba 
minus Latina adhiberif Nullus alioqui sensus, quidquid garriat 
Bentleius, 

V. 32. E cod. ernendat me tali. Vide eumdem ^d v. 49. 

V. 37. Alii depingit, melius ; hoc est, lutulentum Rheni fon- 
tem describit. Ineptit hie Bentleius, quasi a hgulo desumta 
esset metaphora. 

V# 57 . L. fractos, hoc est, in qiiibus caesurae leges melius 
observentur. Nihil tamen muto. 

Sat. Lib. 11 . Sat. i. v. 10. Male ernendat Bentleius capit, 
prius pnim est efficacius, aptiusque ad vehementem adfectum 
significandum. 

y. 31. Melius umquam, neque ciiim mentio est de versibus, 
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sed de eorum eventu, qiii male ei cedebat^ quod viris honoratis 
detraxisset. 

V. 79. L. rejiiigerey hoc est mutare, emendare. v. i. Od. 
XXXV. 59. 

V. 84. Bene est laudatur, nec mutandum. 

V. 85. Latraverit. Kecte, nec mutandum. Vide Epod. 
VI. I. 8. sqq. 

Sat. u. V. 2. Quern prcecepit ; hoc est, quern prior dixit, vel 
liabuit. Qiii scripserunt hoc non animadverterant. 

V. 29 . Ordo est : quamvis ilia (caro, nempe gallinae) nihil 
distal hac (pavonis, scilicet), tamen patet tc decepluiii formis 
imparibus.* Distat ilia est differt ab ilia, non exrellit : quod cum 
recta Latinitate ac senfenlia Poctae pugnat. Ju utroque peccat 
Bentleius, Vide v. 53. 

Sat. III. V. 07. Vitiose Bentleius. Turn insa?ius, in Ed. 
Amstel. 

V. 112. Nilyl opus hic*legi projectus cum Bentleio^ nam por- 
rectus est qui cuba*. • 

V. 172. N il opus est legere hie Vultenim Horatius : 

postquam te vidi talos et nuces donare et liidere negligentius, 
iiitellexi te satis ad rein adteiitum non fore. Non opus est, ut 
in re tantilla, tarn adcurate loquatiir Poeta. 

V. 189. Si legas quaere, ut Bentleius, nil opus est ut mutes 
ac in at. Sensus est ; si niodo fiat quod volo, patiar in factum 
hoc nieum inquiri, justum ne sit, an secus. Si quid mutandum 
esset, legercm, v. 178. at ccquam, hoc est, attamen nihil ini- 
quum jubeo, rationemquc facti reddere possini. Quae est v. 
397. 

V. 208. Gra'cc dixeris aWoKorovs Idsug eyrieixslocg xaJ 
OopufScodcug fxsp.iyfjievoit ^oog^trei, 

V. 259- Kecte, ut antea reciisat, negai ; non optet, ut vult 
Bentleius. 

V. 31(i. Nihil niuta, nam non opus est in fabellis adcurate 
loqui, prafsertim ranas. Valeat ergo Bentleius, cum suo^erwi- 
mio, pro dinnidio. 

Sat. IV. v. 13. F. ampla, quia marem continent. Alma est 
absurduni et inauditum, ubi de ovis. Simili argumento utitur 
adV 48. Bentleius. 

V. 19 . Bene mista, quia non solent mergi gallinae nisi aqua. 
Ineptit hie Bentleius, nam miscere vinum passim occurrit, sine 
additione vocis aqua^ quia per se subauditur. Vid. Od. ni. 19. 
12 et Sat. II. IV. 65* 

V. 37 . Si legas averrere^ sensus idem est; hoc est, opipara 
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mensa averrere quidquid est pretiosorum piscium e foro pisca* 
rio. Ineptit Bentleius, nec se extricat. 

V. 49. Fecundi mutatum in fecunda, quod rem ita postulare 
putavit librarius. 

V. 60. Flagitat immorsus, nempe, potor, cui perna et hilhii 
linguain salsiij;ine mordent^ bibendique cupidinem excitant. 
Nugatur hie Bentleius. 

V, 65. Quod pingni, Nempe, jus simplex, quod fit eo modo 
coniposituin. Nihil miilta. 

V. 66. Quam quea, ByzantUu Sic bene alii. Hoc est, quam 
Byzantia muria qude in orca potuit, hoc est, diu servata est. 
Potuisset Byzantia orca prava muria putere. 

Sat. V. V. 39. l^ego : fundet ihgentes statuas. Hyperbole 
est, qu® intolerandum a^stum siguificat, ore vulgi, ut videtur, 
jactata. Inf antes slatuce pro ligneis recens factis sunt commen- 
titias non minus enim htfantes dici queant seneic recentes ; et 
Rietaphora diirior est, quam ut concoqui possit. , 

V. 79* B. i)enit enim (magnum!) donaudi, etc. Hoc est, 
an magnam rem putas, a juveiituie parca, et ventri potius quam 
Veneri, dedita miilieiem non conumpi. Nihil ergo muta. Vid. 

V. 104. Sensus est : licet fictis lacrimis vultum, alioqui gau- 
dium prodentem, celare. Nihil mutanduin. 

Sat. VI, V. 64, Cave referas satis ad pingiii, cum Bentleio; 
referendum ad uncta, 

V. 83. Nec itlif nec ille placent. Lege ; neque hilum. 
Debet enim hie esse accusativus rei, quum non invidit rusticus 
nunc urbano. Sic semper loquitur lloratius, more Latino, non 
Graeco. Quod prajsertiin in ejusmodi fabella fecit. Vid. lud. 
Lucretianum. 

V. 114* Si decorum spectes, melius legas : mofestis Felibus 
iwsowMiV, cum de muribus sermo sit: sed decorum in fabellis 
non ita servatur. V. i. Ep. vii. 29. 

Sat. VII. V. 1. F.exspectOf nimiruin, coinmodum tempus te 
adloqnendi. 

V. 64. Maliin superbe, aut^ superbe, voc., sed forte majus 
alius hie latet. 

V. 82. Lignum recte, nam vsvpo<ns:a(TTa sunt lignea. Ne ergo 
legas signum, cum Bentleio, 

Epistolarum Lib, 1. Ep, i. v. 19- Melius: nec mild res, sed 
me ; Haec enim fuit Aristippi sententia. 

Vid. Ep. XVII. 23, et 24. et Livium L. xxii. 38, 11. 

V. 105. Noli mutare respicientis in suspicieritisy nam illud quo- 
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que de inferiorc erga superioretn dicitur, ut respicere Deos, re- 
spectus Imp, Horn. Vide et Ps. cx?S?iii, 2. 

£p. 1 1. V, 10. Cogi posse iiegat belli praecidere causas^ reddita 
Helena* ut cum ilia regnet etc. Me mutes quid in quody cum 
Bentleio. 

V. 31 . L. cessantiim d, c. hoc est, ediicere ex animo otioso^um 
curam. Vid. Plant. Prol. Casinae v. 24. in ant. Ed. 

V. 34. Si nolis sanus, curves hydropicus, videtur proverbium 
medicum^ quod metaphorice signiticat nisi anievertas vitiuni, 
adhibitis remediis ; cum nocuerit^ adhibenda erunt^ majore multo 
incommodo. 

V . 60. L. amens, ut ira describatur. Mens avri tou vo5j su- 
mitur^ qui adfectibus adversatur. Amens dolore frequens lo- 
quutio. Vide Curtium L. iv. c. x, 2y. 

V. 67. Pet. Colvius in Apul. p. 211. citat: nunc pectore 
puro Perbibe v, p. an ex menioria, an^ex codicc nescio. Sic 
Joquutus Senecci Ep. xxivi. 

Ep. III. V. 4. Tiirresjhoc est, urbeSy nam sine turribus non 
suiit. Noli mutare in tevraSy cum Bentleio. Hinc simulacra 
urbium turrita corona cincta. 

V. 30. Si tibi. Torrentium exscripsit Bentleius, ut siepe, 
licet idem exprobret Dacerio ad n, Ep. i, 342. 

Ep. IV. V. 13. Mundus victus recium est, iiihW muivt. Nihil 
opus domiim memorari, qme satis intelligitur. 

V IG. Parcum legit M. Meihoni. in Diogenem L. x, 131. 

Elp, V, V. 1. Exscripsit Torrentium ad hunc locum Bentleius. 

Kp. VI. V. 32. L. et turn digna, hoc est, digna quaj jocis et 
risu cxcipiantur. Nihil frigidius lectione recepta. Sic Arno- 
bills Lib, 11. p. III. ut ea, quce offauntur a Christo ludum 
atque inept ias nomines. 

V. 59. L. plateasquCy nempe, differtas. Male Bentleius 
compumy quod nimis disiat a scriptura Codd. 

Ep. vii. V. 22. 1'. eidvis ; nempe dono accipiendo, quod co- 
miter offertur, nec tamen ignorat quid distent, etc. Tl tarnen 
ejusmodi sententiam posluiat. 

V. 25. F. reddas hic^et in duobus sequentibus. 

V. 29. Vulpeculaest sciurus, aniinakulum e vulpium genere, 
qudd tritico etiam vescitur, praesertim urgente fame. Nihil ergo 
mutandum contra omnes Codd. v. ad 2. S. vii, 114. v. 33. F. 
repetas. 

V. 35. Somnus, aut securitas, ut inter pretantur, non sat apte 
opponitur lautis cibis. Forte legendum scombrumy qui piscis 
sale conditus vilis erat pretii. 

VOL. XXIX. C7.J/. NO. LVIL D 
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V. 63 . F. rem spondet : hoc est, coenam : iiimirum Philippi 
puer, quam tamen non accipit Mena. 

Ep. X. V. 19 . Non loquitur de somno, ne ergo mula lapiUis, 
in tapetis, cum Bentleio, • 

V. 37 . L. victo vitulons. Vide Festutn in vitulans. Den- 
vat iir a vihtlus, non a vifa, 

* Ep, XI. V. 1, Nola, I'rigidiim epilhelon, forte Iccta. 

Ep. XV. V. fj. Dicta non satis cominoduni, nara vicus non 
did tantum, sed apta esse suifnra putabat expellere morbuni. 
Vide ergo annon Apia melius sit. 

V. 13. Eqai non est jnngeiidum cum est, sed cum ore, Agi- 
tur de uno equo, nec qnidquani mutanduni. Veruni pro ser/, 
aiit set, ul scnbebant, legenduni et, nufla enim est oppositio, 
Multo minus scnteiitia est, sed pars narrationis, ut significet 
Horatius equum ad lievuin flexisse iter, trahente iliac frenum 
equlte. ^ 

V. 16, Dulcis aqurc, Uecte, nart) prope rpare sajpe putei 
salsuginem sapiunt. Ne ergo scribe ywgis, quod satis antece- 
deute voce expriniitur. 

Ep. XYi. V. 15. Eliam, si credis, Recte, crescit enim ora- 
tio ; nam plus est amceniis, quam dulcis. Cave ergo legas et 
(jam si credis) amatKe, cum Bentleio, 

V, 40. Defendit vulg, lectionem Torientius et Bentleianam 
rejicit ; ac sane medicandum liuic loco nonconvenit. V. vv. 31 
et 43. 

V. 53, L. admits is, Sententia est : boni quidein oderunt 
llagitia solo amorc virtutis, tu vcro nihil mali admittis sola pcenaj 
forniidine. 

Ep. XVII. V, 49 . L, Jindalur, nam petit munus, ut bene Lam- 
biiius. 

l^p. XVI 1 1. V. 81. Cave scribes Jidenter cum Bentleio. 

Ep. XIX. V. 4. Post Foetas debet esse comma, ad superiora 
enim refcrtur ohieruut, JJt est postquam, quidqiiid contra dicat 
Bentlcius, 

Epist. Lib. 11 . I'p. 1 . V. C. Res Italas morihns ornare rec- 
tum, marnbus absurdum. VideGer. Noodt Prob. L. I. c. 11 . 

V, 2, 3. Vide Ovidinm Met. xv, 833 et seq. et Carm. L. 
111 . Od. XXIV, 33. Ficcarti Observ. Dec. xvi. c. 1. 

V. ( 1 , Post ing, facta. Bene interpretantur post mortem, 
quia non nisi morientcs ab ingentibus factis destiterunt. Nugatur 
Bent,, cum ingentia fata scribit. 

V. 13. Nota hie varietatem metaphorarum. Preegravare 
est niajoris ponderis haberi, pluris fieri. Siepe eo verbo utitur 
Val. Max. Vide Lib. 111 . c, vui, 5, 
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V. 31. Nihil inuta, adverbio extra usus propte/ versum. 
Olea est durum. 

V. 41. PoetaSy bene: nam et v. 34. poemata dixit, nec opus 
cst tam adcurata oppositione, quain vult Bentleias. 

V. 75. Ducit et vendity beiie, nam duo activa verba requi- 
runtur, non venit. 

V. 1 15. Cave scribas melicorumy et melici. Sic eniin dicuil* 
tur Poetae lyrici, non citharoedi. 

V. 188. Incerti oculi ab varietate spectaciiiorum. Si quid 
mutanduin essct, scriberem potius indoctos quani ingratos, ut 
Bentleius, quod est procul accersitum. 

V. <240. Si displicet ^Mcere ara, scribe ora. Sed nihil opus, 
nam et metalla duci et ductilia dicuntur. 

Ep. 11 . V. 53. Forte emendari qiieat: expngttare, secure, hoc 
est, adducere, ut malim versus facere, quam secure dorniire. 
Tacet hie Bentleius. Sed hoc sapere eft ; quee neque emendure 
potes nec ullo exemplo defendere, transilire tamquam saria neque 
in suspicionem vocanda, ftt loquitur ipse ad v. 87. 

V. 87. Fratres dicuntur quapiam in re similes, ut gemelli. 

1 Ep. X, 3. Ergofrater est hie similis, iA ut alter alteruin laiide 
£equc indignuni pariter laudet. 

V. 90. Vexat. Recte ; nihil muta. 

V. 92. I'Joli tnutare calatum in sacratum, cum Bentleio. 
Verba sunt duorum vatum, quorum alter de alterius opere : mi-’ 
rabile visu et a Musis novem calatumy hoc cst, ornatum opus. 
Nihil hie stultum. 

V. 171. Recte refugit ; agitur enim de re praiterita. Turn 
demum sua populus vocat, quae certis limitibus jam clausit, quia 
refugit, seu vilavit jurgia, Uefrigerejurgia, quis ferat, praeter 
Bentleium ? 

De arte poetica Liber, v. Q,. Nihil niutandum. Sensus est: si 
pictor jungere velit liiimano capiti cervicem equinam, eique cer- 
vici varias pluinas iiiducere, adjunctis prsetcrea ei membris undi- 
que collatis, ut etc. < 

V. 23. lenui^est quam quidvisy quod Bentleianum. 

V, 26. Levia, rectef quia aspentas saepe vim addit orationi. 
Ne ergo lenia scribas, cum Bentleio. 

V. 32. Faber quidam certus significatur ex iis, qui circa M- 
milium ludum tabernas habebant ; quern, a situ officinae, imum 
vocat. Nihil muta. Verba ipsa ungues exprimet etc. satis pe- 
ritiam ejus exprimuqt, nec opus est unum dici, ut hoc intelliga- 
tur. 

V. 43. Ut quae pro loco et tempore debent dici, dicat. ISen- 
sus est optimus. Itaque post dici pone comma. Pleraque vero 
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oiuittat, ut in Heroicis Poematibus solet, iu quibus a media fa- 
bula initium sit. Hac amat etc. delectum rerum et circumstau- 
tiarum significant| aeque ac verborura. 

V. 52. Ficta minime caedit aures ingrata repetitione^ quia prac- 
cessit fingere, uoxi ficta. Vide ad v. 154. 

59* Procudere habent alii libri, et quidem recte, sed nulli 
nummum pro nomine. Noli mutare, propter repetifionem, cum 
mutatus sit numerus. Collectio ex antecedentibus^ non sTFKpmyjfAec, 

V. 60, Silva mutantur foliis eleganter dictum^ nec pronos 
niutandum in privos, quod non significat sin^ulos, ut vult Bent^ 
leius, Cicero civitale rnutari similiter dixit pro Corn. Balbo 
c. 13 et 18. 

V. 95. Huic versui proximo subjungendus 98. aut duo inter- 
positi sunt Parenthesi claudendi. Tragicus est Poeta, qui dolere 
dicitur, cum dolentes inducit. 

V. 113. Sat rectum e^t pediles. Nihil niutandum. 

V. 120. Tlfxiov, ut Ulyssein vocat flomeruj Odys. K, 38. 
Vide et 483. 

V, 129. lleclius ea^t, dedacas carmen, hoc est, deducere 
possis. 

V. 154. Noli niutare plansoris in fautoris, propter verbum 
plaudite. Repetitio cjusmodi aures non offendit. Vide ad vssv 
52, 59. Vide Vavass. p. 110 et 119. iEque commode pro ai 
plausoris legere queas bpectatoris, et interrogationis nota seq. ver- 
suni claudere. 

V. l6l. Imberbi, Guietus e Nonio- Menagian, T. i. p. 
301. Sic Cruquius e Codd, 

V, 196. Consilietur, id est consilium det. Comiliare active 
idem apud Statium v. Silv. 1 1, 59. et in Glossis, 

V. 206. Parvus, "i'an. Faber emendabat, parens. 

V. 256. F. alter na, 

V. 259. Mobilibus e Ms. C. emendat et tuetur P. Victorias 
in Cic. Ep. Fam. L. v. Ep. 2, Sed ex iis, quae liabet, legendum 
potius esset : j4cci im-mobilibus quia scatebant spondaeis, inini- 
iiieque erant xtvrjTtxol, 

V. 260. L. missusj i. versus spondeis plenus ; nempe, iam- 
bicus. 

V. 318. Ducere pro deducere. Non est e statuaria desum- 
turn, ut vult Bentleius. 

V. 441. Omnia quse sunt ^orno facta, non sunt aeque bene 
tornata. Ideoque tarn male, quam bene tornata dici qiieant. 
Hinc Xiyovog euTOpveoros, in Ep. Incerti Poetae Anthol. inedita: 
C. in. Ep. 44. Prorsus ineptit hie Bentleius. Isocratis et 
Platonis Koytn dicuntur a Dionysio Hal. T. 2. p. cccxvj, 13. 
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Notice of UArt de Plaire d’Ovide. 

'yXuarroif xai TopeoToif loixo're;. Sic Sidonius Ep. 13. Lib. ix. 
nabet Horatiana incude formatos Asclepiadeos, ut videatur hue 
adlusisse. 


NOTICE OF 

r ART DE PLAIRE p'OVIDE, Poeme en trois 
chants, siiivi du Remede d' Amour, Pohme en un 
chant, nouvetle traduction en vers Fran^ais, avec le 
texte Latin en rdgardf et De la Fidelite, Pohme ero- 
tique en trois chants. Par P. D. C. Bvo. Paris, 
pp. 273. 

o F authors who, as H(Jbbes archly expresses it,^ have been 
duced into English, Ovid is the most unfortunate. Sandys has 
ably translated and explained the Metamorphoses, but his work 
is daily becoming obsolete ; while the medleys w'hich bear the 
names of Garth and Sewell have by no means superseded it : 
indeed, with the exception of Dryden’s Virgil and Pope’s Iliad, 
the worst versions extant are those of our Augustan age; and 
the principal reason is, that they w ere done by ‘ a society of gen- 
tlemen,’ not by an individual whose taste or genius prompted 
such an undertaking. Dr) den, it is true, devoted his time 
to this portion of Ovid, but without much success; for its 
merit consists in beauties which cannot easily be conveyed 
into another language. A French translation by M. de 
Saint-Ange already existed, and that this is of a speculative na- 
ture seems evident from the theory of the poet. Following M. 
Dumergue,^ he has altered the title, and gives the following rea- 
sons for so doing* 

Les soholiastes et Kv aiiciens n’ont jamais donn6 k cet ouvrage 
d^iutre litre que celui do h'Art de la Galanterie ( Are Amatoria), C’est 
ainsique la proposition de ce Pobme est indiqude dans rancicune ^di< 
tion de la Biblioth^que dii Roi. Francois Juretus, Joseph Scaliger, Claudo 
Piiteanus, S4neque dans ses Cantroverses, Aurelius Victor dans la Vie 
d'Auguete, Freculphus, livre viii. de ses Chroniques, Eutyebns ot les 

— 

' Preface to translation ofThucydides. 

^ Solutions Grammaticales, p. 4^. 
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SchoHastes sar les mannscrits, ne qaaliOent pas ce Poeme aulrenieiit. 
C’est done mal si propos que les traduetours Tout nommd VAtt d' aimer, 
II valait mieux lui conserver pour titre VArt dc la Galanterie ( Ar$ Ama^ 
toria)^ parce qu’en effet la galanterie pent recevoir les secours de (’art, 
plutot que de le qualifier Art d*aimer, puisqu^il est vrai que 
Sans art on sait aimer, sans art un coeur soupiro. 
Grammaticalement, CO titre est une traduction rauti\e dq cclui Are 
amandi, qu’Ovide semble avoir donn^ a son Po^me. 

Les g^rondit's ne sont que des cas du participe passif en ^dvs, ainsi que 
rbtablit le savant commentateur de la Minerve de Sanctius, Tout gd- 
Tondif a done une signification passive. Alors, ars amandi^ ou il taut 
SOUS' entendre «ui, signifie litteralcment Tart de sol devant dtro aim 6, 
J’art de se faire aimer, Tart de plaire, ou Tart d’inspirer de ramour. 

Accordingly, the new translator (M. Piraulx des Chauines) 
renders the first couplet thus : 

Ignorez-vous, amans, Part de vous faire aimer ? 

Venez k nics lemons, ct vous saurez charmer. * 

Nothing affords so great a proof of Ovid’s talent, as the re- 
currence of images and descriptions vi ilhout a‘ sameness : the 
story of CephaUis and Procris occurs in the Metamorphoses, 
as well as here, and both details are admired. We shall extract 
part of the translation from the latter, as enabling our readers to 
judge more decisively of the translator’s merit : 

Le soleil avail mis uno 4galc distance 
Eiitre Pombre qiii fuit et Pombre qui s\aVancc : 

Le noble fils d’Eolc. ^'puis6 dc cbaleur, 

Tient de Ponde limpidc implorer la fraicheur; 

Procris respire a peine, et^Pepoux qu’ellc adore, 

Scul et coucb^ sur Pberbe, iuvoqiie le iiom d^Aurc. 

Procris, licureuse enfin, a connu son erreur, 

La joic a dc son teiiit ranime la couleur, 

Elle se leve, et court, tscartaut le feuillage, 

Au sein dc son ^poux expier son outrage. 

C^pliale croit entendre un bote des forCts, 

Et sur son arc tendu balance un dc ses traits, 
imprudent ! ab reticiis ta fl^cbe criminclJe ! 

H^las! il a frapp^ son Spouse fidele ! 

‘Cfcphale a moi. Ce trait pcrco mon sein jaloiix : 

Mon tendre coeur toujoiirs fut le bu^ cb tes coups. 

Je meurs avaut le temps, mais ne suis point trahie ! 

La terre en devra moins peser sur ton amie. 

Arne que j’accusai, porte mon ame aux deux, 

J’expire, cher epoux, daigne fermcr mes yeux.’ 

II presse sur son sein son spouse monrante ; 

Il moiiille de ses pleurs sa blessure sanglante ; 


^ Si quis in hoc SLttcm po|hiio non novit amandi, 
Me iegat, et lecto carmine doetus ainet. 
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Par deg^res Ic trepas sur cHo vieiit peser j 

Et sou dernier soupir est un dernier baiser. — p. 167-9. 

The last line is rather an emendation, but none of the transla- 
tion is Vjery close, and the whole has the air of an original com- 
position. The notes display some acuteness, and illustrate se- 
veral points of literature ; we extract a few specimens : 

Qi>i Martem terra, Neptunum effiiRit in iindis, 

Conjugis Atrides viclima dira fuit. — v. 19, p. 34, 

11 existe dciix ^pitaplies grecques de ce roi des rois, fju^on croit avoir 
vecii Tan du mondo 3026, et avoir rcgiie 18ans. Ellcs sont rapporteos 
dans I’edition Variorum d’Ausonins. 

La premiere est ainsi concue, ‘Etranger, vous voyez le tombeau d’A- 
gamcin non, fils d’Atree, qui mt tue paryEgiste et par sa funesto’ cpoiise.* 
La secondc : ‘ Co moiiufticnt ejftfcelui d’Agameinnon, fils d’Alridcs, au- 
qiiel la divine Clyternnestre, fille dc Tyndarc, donna iiijustement la 
iiiort/ 

Ces deux ^’pifaphos avaionl ete rcciieillics par les deux freres Cantc- 
riis, savans illiistres dii seizieme si^clc. * 

Visite jaurigero saorata palatia Pheebo ; 

Ille Paraetoiiia| mersit in alta rates. — v. 7. p. 144. 

Cciix des Romaiiis qni avaient une foi robnste, croyaient qu’Apollon 
avait combattu pour Auguste coutre Antoine, d la bataille d'Acliuni, 

Qui Puteal Jannmque timet, celeresqne ICalendas.— v. 11. p. 216. 

Le mot Kalciidcs ^tait derive du grec Ka\4w j’appelle, parce quo je 
premier do cliaque mois le Pontife convoqiiait le poiipic an Capitole 
pour lui antioncor la division dc cc raois eri kaicndes, eii ides, ot eii 
nones. 

We have only to wish that in his remarks on Ovid, and crili- 
eisins on St. Ange, as Jerry Sulhvan says in the Heroine, he 
would be so modest as not to show his modesty. 


THEOCRITI 

Queedam vulgatcB lecliones dcfmduntur atque exi)lica)itut\ 


Neque Theocritus B— ano eget auxilio, et ^ 

« ^eujctvvof ayotrgex^i eg ^log acog — Id. xiii. 11. 

omnibus salisfacit praeter illos qui Graece scribendi, quam ipsi 


' This word must be taken in the secondary sense of unlucky in 
English. 
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Graeci^ se magis pollere putant. — Vulgata lectio, qoam supra 
videmus, et vera et pulcberrima est* 

Hoc luodo Anglice interpretari velim; — When Aurpfa with 
her splendid steed mounts up the sphere of Jove ,** — Post e$ 
constructione notissima, ovpavov subintelligendum est* — Pro 4va- 
rpi^si aci; — fingit G. B.lAa rpo^ov stSeog quae lectio sca- 

tet ineptiis. Namqueaou^ et sibi ipsis sunt infi^tissima ; 
quandoquidetn acv$ est prima Diei lux effulgens ; e1Seo$ autem;auc- 
tore Hesychio etipso G. B — adstipulante, xaufta, vim caloris 
meridianiy signiticat. Quae res quam pulcherrime cum matutiiio 
tempore Aurorave convenit ! 

Adde quod iXav rpo^ov est trochum agere, ulve nostrates ver- 
terent, “ to trundle the hoop.” Vide Bule.igerqm ^^de Iiidis pri- 
vatis ac domesticis veterum.” De hoc rpox^oo lusu Euripidein 
quoque testem habemus, Med, v. 46. — 

a A A* o'/8e ex rpo^coy iriTrotvpiim 

(Trdyjiotny X. T. A. 

indequc B — ana emendatio priscoriim auribus Graecorum ad- 
inodum ridicula sonaret : lAa Tpo^ov *Acv$, Aurora trochum suum 
agit, <Mrundles her hoop ! !” — Atque testibiis prapdictis eUSso^ acv$, 
Aurora meridiei, vel Aurora meridiaua est ! ! quo nil potest con- 
cipi ineptius. 

Nunc autem de altero Theocriti loco pauca sunt dicenda. — 
ttoAAoI xiv^(rou<riv err Tpo^ov apfiarog IWoi 
vulgata est lectio, — Mutat G, B. communem cmv in sovri Do- 
ricani terminationem. Sed hoc niinime necessarium est, quum 
ipse Theocritus, in eodem Idyllic, .communem ouo-i usurpet. — 
Plurima dari possunt exempla phrasis hujus app^aros Jttttoi; sed 
Tpoyov apLOLTogy rota Diei,” vel aiiuTog hmi, nullibi nisi apud 
B. rata Sent, utque ego opinor, longe distant a vulgatae lec- 
tionis claritate et priestantia. Contextus totus nostro idiomate 
redditus perfacile intelligi potest. — 

ouTToo pJpicig aym exetid OvgoLVog ovi' hiuoTovg* 

TToAAoi xiyri<rov(riv su rgo^ov apfiurog ?7rwor 
“ Still the heavenly sphere fails not in bringing round its months, 
its years, and often yet shall Phoebus’ charietr-steeds move their 
*orbit.^^ — JIoAAoi illud adverbialiter pro TroAAaxi^ accipiendum esse 
videtur : et clppu too 4>ol^ov vel 'HXlov intelligere debemus. — ► 
His versibus autem perspicere datur, Theocritum Magni Pto- 
lemaei systematis fuisse discipulum. Cujus systema non docet, 
prout hodierna est fides, ut Terra solem circutnvolvendo, sed ut 
tota coelorum Sphsera, i. e. Ovpavog, revolutionesua nobis efiiciat 
et menses et annos ,** — Mihi quidem pro certo videtur 
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“ xiveii' rfvxfi')'* poetam Solis per Zodiacum innuere motuni. — 
Dum eniin, systemate supra dicto^ stellte inerrantes per grandem 
Spl^rsf coelestis revolutionem semper in nno eodetnque orbe 
fe/bntur, e contrario Sol movere suum circulum, i. e. xiveiv 
Tgoxov, rectissime dici possit; quandoquidem circulus ejus a 
magno Stellarum circuitu indies se amovere vel abire, aut sep- 
tentrionein,aut meridiem versus declinans videtur. 

J. W. 

Dabam Liverpoolii, Septemb. 182S. 


INDEX of the Passages of Menander and Apol- 
LODORUs, which Terence has imitated in his six 
Comedies that have b^en preserved to us. 

% — — 

Andria. Act iii. Sc. 3. v, 11. ne me obsecra. 

Menander, to B^y^nCi^ON MH XiTANEK (jxij X«r«yewi) 
EMMANCOP. 

Ibid. iii. 4. 13, quidnam audio? 

Menander. tI S^ttot <xxouto; 

Ibid. iii. 5. 5. posthac incolumem sat sciofore me. 

Menander sic: av Oso^ ^PETFEI OTK AN AUpATMlinE. 

• — Et est sensus: tarn difficile est bine evadere^ ut qui bine eva- 
serit, immortalis videatur futurus.'^ Donatus. 

Ibid. iv. 3. 11. ex ara him sume verbenas tibi. 

Sic Menander. KOAE^IAC CTMTPPTHNAQXXHC Ah- 
TeINb. 

Eunuchus i, 1. 1. quid igiturfaciam? 

Menander, elra ri 

Ibid. ii. 2. 2SL qutsstps, S^c. 

POnOTCAPi/iC hie inducens. 

Adelphi i. 1. 18, 19» et quodfortunam istiputant, Sfc. 

EITA ^lAOC £:XOIOIcoN ncoAOTMENON.—Et alibi 
FAMEI IIAM^IAOC rAMEIToo KAyAPIJHKAIHCeN ME. 
Menander, d [Miyiapm jxa ! yvvdixot ou 

Ibid. i. 1# 47. lUe quern beneficio adjungas. 

AN. 
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Ibid. iL K46. honiini misero. 

, Seeundum illud Menandri : 

AirOC TH irOImN TOirOsPTFATO TON FPwNON OIKeTHN 

Hecyra i. 1 . 1 . perpol quampaucos reperies meretricibusjideles 
evenire amatores, Sura ! 

On these words Donatus remarks : Quidam non paucos, 
sed paucis legunt. Sic enim Apollodorus: — oikrru ICHPAC 
THC rei lONHNC THPAICCI PAyyi^oacoC:' 

Bentley has with great ingenuity restored this passage by 
reading — 

OAWAIS EPASTHS rEPON' ETAIPAISIN, XTPA, 
BEBAIOX. ^ 

Madame Dacier, in her note on it, tells us that her father, 
Tan. Faber, bad corrected this most corrupt fragment fort 
heure}imnenty thus ^ 

ouSe TtoT 6g£>t<rTtj$ tu!$ erotlgoimv (rvits^vj 

Ibid, iii, 1. G. mm nos omnes, quibus est alicunde aliquis ob- 
jectus labos* 

Donatus — totum Apollodori est, qui sic ait — 

01 PAP ACICOTNTEC TON yP wNO^ 
AieNTIKHKOTHC-'' 

Phormio i. £. 37. nos otiosi operarn dabamns Phcudria. 
Apollodor. NA\KEIS SgtruvejxaA* jxEOA, 

Ibid. iv. 1. 9. Senecius ipsa est morbus, 

Apollodorus. to y^pti$ scrtv airl votrruJLot, 

This sentiment is also expressed by Euripides (Supplices, v. 
1108.) 

^S1 iotmuXaurTOV yijpaj, (is |xi<rw cr' ! 

Again in a fragment of the Phoenix; 
c3 y^pas, ohv rols ff’ a;^ou<r<v el xkkov ; 

(See Porsoni Adversaria, p. 245.) 

Ibid. iv. 1. £1, solus sum mens. 

Apollodorus. lycJ y&p elfn tcov e/xAv efios ^^ovo$^ 

fV. 


Tensor, 
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ON A NEW EDITION OF THE 
POLYGLOTT BIBLE. 


Anew folyglott Bible having been some time since projected^ 
may 1 inquire if any probability of its execution remains ? From 
the imperfect condition of many of the versions in Walton, such 
a work becomes absolutely necessary to the biblical student : — 
the Cophtic, ’Sahidic, Armenian, Gothic, and Anglo-Saxon ver- 
sions are entirely omitted, and many of those already printed 
may be mugh improved by* a ntore accurate collation of Mss. 
Townlcy asserts in his biblical illustrations, that the whole of 
the Cophtic Scriptures may be found in a French library ; and 
no better editors of that version can b^ procured, than Quatre- 
mcre and Champollion. « On the same authority it is asserted, 
that Bruce’s Ms. of the Ethiopic Scriptures exists in the pos- 
session of the Kinnair^ family, to which the book of Psalms 
alone is wanting, which may be supplied from the present 
Polyglott. Many better Arabic versions may be found, than 
that selected by Walton, of w^hich the Pentateuch is the only 
tolerable part, and various Persian Gospels, superior to that of 
Tawnsi, are in the collection of our two universities, three of 
\Yhich Spelman edited at Cambridge about the year 1030. 

Should this work ever be undertaken, a large and clear type 
should be cast expressly for it, and much room as well as con- 
fusion would be saved, if the iiiterlineary Latin translation were 
placed over each language, as in the Hebrew of the old edition. 
The Vulgate might be placed over the Septuagint. In the sup- 
plementary volume or volumes the readings of Kennicott, of De 
Kossi, and of Yeates on the Buchanan Ms. should be inserted; 
the Syriac shcfuld be compared with the copies recently brought 
from the East, and the various readings carefully recorded. No 
modern translation should be admissible : for not one of them 
can possess* any airtbority ; and many are defective in the mi- 
nuter elegances of the languages, whilst words have been select- 
ed, which the natives regard as barbarisms. Burckhardt’s 
account of the wretched medley of words in the recent Arabic 
translation should be a caution, that the undertaking be not 
ruined by the insertion of any version that is not recommended 
by its antiquity. • 

At the same lime, Casteirs Heptaglott Lexicon should be 
extended. Bar Bahldll, and other native Lexica should be con- 
sulted to complete the Syriac, Damir on Natural History, the 
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K&m(is and Sihbah to complete the Arabic department; the 
Farhang-i Jehangiri and Berhan-i Kattea to supply all the defi- 
ciencies of the Persian. The Cophtic and Armenian, the 
Mseso-Gothic and Anglo-Saxon dictionaries already published 
should be added to the collection, that every version might have 
its corresponding Lexicon. Many new words would be disco- 
vered from the perusal of the Ethiopic Scriptures, to /enrich that 
part of the series : and the Arabic would be found a great assist- 
ance in determining the sense of those which have no place in 
Ludolf, and as yet remain unknown, from our imperfect ac- 
quaintance with that tongue. 

Each individual language should be entrusted to not less than 
three collators ; and proper compositors, previously exercised in 
the use of the respective characters and orthographical marks, 
should be provided to execute the printing. 

If the work were con(iidered as a national undertaking, and 
edited under the auspices of Government, there could be no 
doubt of its success : — subscriptions nijght, then, be solicited, 
and preparations made for its appearance, without further delay. 

It is hoped that these hasty remarks may have a tendency to 
revive the subject, and caus6 some plan to be suggested for its 
completion. 


P. S. The Grammars should be published separately, and be 
more diffuse than those in Castell ; they should also be arranged 
in a more masterly manner. 



NOTICE OF 

HISTOIRE de la MUSIQUEy par Madame de 
Bawr.— jE^aSAJ sur la DANSE Anti\^ue ct Mo- 
derncy par Madame Elise Voiart. PariSy 1823 . 

Dissertations on the Arts and Sciences are of two kinds, 
each designed for a separate class of readers. The first, com- 
piled from actual research, embraces all the facts relating to its 
subject, and reasons on them with accuracy ; but is calculated 
only for the libraries of scholars, and such persons as are not 
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frightened at the dead languages. The second is not quite fair 
in its origin ; it appropriates the labors of industrious writers, 
moulds them into an essay, enlivening them with occasional 
touches* of esprity and sends them forth in an elegant form for 
the amusement of general readers. Of this description are the 
volumes before us ; they form part of an extensive work, ’enti- 
tled U Eiicyclopedie des Damesy which professes to contain a 
complete coarse of instruction d Vusage des femmes, in eighty- 
four volumes. 

The materials for the Histoire de la Musique appear to have 
been collected by the late M. Pujoulx, at whose death the task 
devolved on Mine. de.Bavvr; she also acknowledges her obliga- 
tions to Burney, Choron,* and Castil-Blaze,* after whose re- 
searches she had only to compile an agreeable memoir, in which 
she has succeeded. That the learning introduced into the first 
chapters^ should have been strained m Jiltered through other 
works, is not* unreasonable ; and that is evident from the ab- 
sence of references, foS which we must make allowance to a 
lady, and be thankful for her condescension ; this complaisance 
to her predecessors is, however, attended with its evils, for she 
makes no distinction of authorities, but speaks of Moses from 
Clemens, and of I'imotheus from Boetiiis. 

Among the specimens of Greek music which have come down 
to us, are three hymns, addressed severally to Calliope, Apollo, 
and Nemesis, attributed to Dionysius: they were published 
from a Ms, in the library of Cardinal St. Angelo at Rome, by 
Vincent Galileo (father to the cekebraled astronomer) in his Dis- 
course on Ancient and Modern Music, printed at Florence in 
1581, Burette reprinted them in 1720,+ with modern notes, 
from a Greek Ms. (which contained also the treatises of Aris- 
tides and Bacchius), in the Royal Library at Paris.* A fourth 
fragment was discovered by Kircher, in the monastery of St. 
Saviour in Sicily ; it contained eight lilies of the first Pythian 
ode of Pindar, written in the characters which Alypius considers 
• % 


* Author of the Dictionary of Musicians. 

* Author of U Opera, and a Dictionary of Music, preferred by some 
to that of Rousseau. 

^ 1. De la Musique chez les Rgyptiens et chez les Hebreux. 2. 
cbfQzjes Grecs.^ 3. Dqs instrumens Grecs. 4. Des jeux Grecs. 5. De 
la Musique dramatique chez les Grccs. 6. Des chansons et de la Mu- 
sique uiilitaire chez lls ancieus. 7. De la Musique chez les Romains. 
8. Dll plein-chant. 

+ In the Memoircs do rAcademie des Inscriptions. 

* No. 3221. 
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as Lydian: the music is simple, and runs over six^ounds only, 
a proof, says Madame de Bawr, of its antiquity, and that it was 
composed before the invention of the hepti-cbordai lyre. This 
fragment is engraved at page 41, and, as she observes, know 
not how to ascribe to such a composition the enthusiasm with 
which Pindar sang his verses ; we may add, with which they 
were received by his auditors : but as they made little'distinctioii 
between the simple and the sublime, they probably preferred 
energy to sweetness,* wdlh the same taste as our ancestors for- 
merly listened to minstrels, or our commonalty at present to 
itinerant Waits. We shall now extract a passage on ibe profes- 
sors of the art : 

n ^ 

Lcs joucurs de ildto c^lbbrcs faisaient des fortunes immenses. Pin- 
tarque parle des grandes richesses de Th^odurus, maitre de flQte re- 
11001 qui fut p^.re d’lsocrate l*orateur. Lucicn rapporte qu’un ccr< 
tain Ism^iiias do Thebes adbeta une ibilc, a Corinthe, trois talens, cc 
qui fait 16,600 francs dc notre nioniiaie: beaiicoup d'autres gagnaient 
ct d^pensaient des tr^sors. 11 fallait, aii reste, que les^ joueurs de fliKc 
fiisseiit en bien grand nombre dans la Gri^e; car, nou-seulement ils 
^taient n^cessaires dans les temples ou ils jouaicnt pendant les sacri- 
fices, dans Torchestre des et dans toutes les c6r<?monies pub- 

liques, mais on lcs voit encore appeles aux noccs, aux fdtes, et aux fes- 
tins, comme des personnages obliges. P. 48. 

The Romans, our authoress remarks, .were too busy with the 
conquest of the world, to equal Greece in the fine arts.^ What 
they learnt she considers as due to the Etruscans, and to the 
conquest of Sicily, where pastoral poetry and wind instruments 
are supposed to have had theiaiorigin. The more lyrical odes 
of Horace have the air and metre of Greek music ; and, as the 
dramatists professedly borrowed their plots from Greece, it is 
probable that their embellishments were derived from the same 
quarter. Roman music seems to have attained its meridian 
under Nero, and forms the only interesting feature in his reign. 
From this period Madame de Bawr makes a rapid transition to 
mediseval and modern music, and loses the historian in the con- 
noisseur. 

Tlie theories of Madame Voiart upon ihe origin of Dancing 


* Howe says: ** And Strength and Nature made amends for Art’^ 

3 A better instance need not be sought to show how much truth is 
injured by brilliant periods, or what the French term esprit : the con- 
quest of the world, one would imagine from her words, was the primary 
object of tho Romans ; ** tout occup6s du soin do conqu^^rir le monde, 
les Rohiains n*ont etc dans les arts qUe les faiblcs imitateurs dcsGrecs.’’ 
P.63. 
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may be safely passed over; for it seems most natural to suppose 
that meetings occasioned hilarity^ hilarity produced the chorus, 
and the chorus quickened the step,* We will now observe its 
progress: 

Lcs Egypticns furont Ics premiers qui donn^rent k la danse ce carircl 
tere de sublimity qni Ta rondn digne des <^loges des poetes et des skges. 
luventeurs chi langage myst^rieux dont les images d^corent encore 
Jeui's v^n^rables monumens, ils avaicrit fait do leurs danses des hi4ro- 
glyphes d’actions ; sur un mode grave et solennel ils composaient des 
<lanses sdvbres, qui peignaient par des mouvemens idglds les revolutions 
des astres, Tordfe inirauable et Tharmonie de I'univers. Ils avaieiit in- 
stitud cn riionneur du dieu Apis, symbole sousjequci ils adoraient io 
soleil, des danses par lesquelles ils exprimaicut successivciuent et la 
douloiir dc I’avoir perdu, la jote de I’avoir retroiivd. Chez cc peupio 
la danse fut toujours lidc aux edrdmontes rcligieuses; lcs Jois fonda- 
incntales du ciilto en avaient rdgid Tusage et determine le caractere. 

Orpiicc parrni les Grecs fut rinventcur des danses sacrdcs, on plutot 
11 fut Io premier qui, rapportant dans sa patAc un ciilte et ilcs notions 
icligieuses recueillies dans stis longs voyages, osaconsacrer Texpression 
du plaisir au culfo de la Divinile/ Aux danses naturollcs et familieres 
ti la jeunesse il ajouta des^evolutions empruntdes aux prdtres de Sais 
ou de Colcbide. Les sublimes accens de sa lyre leur imprimdrent 
lcs bautes vdritds quo son gdnic rdvdla,H aux pcuples. P. 15, 1C. 

Il must be observed that from the want of references every 
statement here has an air of romance ; the dance of the Greeks 
follows : 

Par la suite, les Grecs, charmds dc Tordre et de Tbarmonie que les 
danses apportaieiit dans leurs edrdmonies religicuses, les introduireut 
dans les divcrtisseincns lcs moins susceptibles de Ics recevoir. Lea 
choeurs, qui servaient d'intermddes dans les reprdsentations thd^trales, 
rdpdtaieut sur la scone lcs roles qu’ils avaient dej^ joues autour des au- 
tels. Ils dansdrent d'abord en rond, de droite d, gauche, pour exprimer 
le mouvement du ciel, qui so fait du levant au couchant; ils appelaient 
cotto danse strophes ou tours, Ils retournaient ensiiitc de gauclie ^ 
droite pour reprdsentcr lo cours des plandtes, et nomindrent cesmouve- 
mens antistrophes ou retours. Aprds ces deux danses ils s’arrdtaicnt 
pour chanter. Co repos, accompagp^ d'harmonie, peignait, selon eux, 
I’immobilitd de la terre, qu’ils croyaient hxe et immuable. P. 17. 

This is v6ry ingeqipus; but we question whether half the 
assembly considered the importance of their amusements, or 
that children were taught astronomy by a dancing-master. A 


* Nothing can be more absurd than the researches of antiquarians on 
this point, and the opinion of a tiddler would be preferable to that of a 
dilettante. That music was first invented, we venture to afiirm, because 
the faculty of dancing is not spontaneous, but excited by melody : let 
the fair theorist make the experiment. 
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sailor would compare it to the flux and reflux of the sea; in 
abortevery thing vacillative might be represented in this ‘‘ change 
sides and back agaitu^* The chapter on La Danse chex les 
apciens” is rather a collection of passages relating to h, which 
arc thrown together without reserve: but surely Dinah^ Jeph- 
thab^s daughter^ the maidens of Shiloh^ David^ and Micha), 
might have been mentioned without extracts^ as the references 
are generally known. This diarrhoea of quotations (for it de- 
serves no other name) is not so violent with regard to the clas- 
sics^ though a few notices from Homer and Hesiod are given 
in the words of thq^r translators : indeed, as the work is de- 
signed for ladies^ to have cited the original Greek would have 
been cruel. ‘ 

For the collected knowledge on this subject^ we must refer 
our readers to the Fetes et Courtisanes de la Gr^ce:*' let us 
now turn to the Romaeft. 

• 

L’introduction de la danse chez Ics Itomains n^eut pas le tneme r^- 
sultat que chez les Grecs. La danse Rom;liiie, saci4e dans son origine, 
fetait noble et s^v^re comme los objets qu’elle 6tait dcstinee a represeii- 
ter. Les Etrusques, cn faisant connottre k JRorao les danscs passionn^es 
de la molle lonie, portorent iiU'^ coup funeste a Fantique aiisterite dcs 
moeiirs des bis de Mars. Ce n’^taitquc par dcgi^s que les Grecs avaient 
passe des danses allegoriques aux danses voluptueuses : chez ciix les 
fktes de Bacebns et de C^ies, s^mboles des plus saints mysteres, liees 
au culte du soleil et de la reproduction, 6taient devenucs successive- 
ment cello de Famour, du plaisir et de la licence, dont elles otfraient Ic 
tableau le plus cnergique et le plus seduisant. Les Romaius, moius 
dilicats et peut-^tre plus ardens pour le plaisir, commenebrent par ok 
leis Grecs avaient fiui. P. 70. 

The next paragraph is equitable, though written with partial 
feelings : 

La danse no conserva pas son v^itable caractere que chez les peupics 
ob les femmes furedt admiscs au partage dcs amusemens de la vie so- 
oiale ; ce qui en fait la charme, e'est Fasscmblage des deux sexes s’unis- 
sant pour partager les plaisirs qui sucebdent aux travaux des champs, 
les joies do la victoir^, ou pour cblcbrer Jes douceurs de la paix des 
foyers. A Rome, on appela sur la scene des jeunos bommes pourrempla- 
cer les fbmmes. Mais les voiles et les bandeleftes virginales ne donnent 
point la pudeur; le masque mbme ne peut Fimiter. Prives de cetto 
saiute gardienne des moeurs, les acteurs dbpassbrent la mesure que les 
femmes seules savent conserver. Le gobt des spectateurs se blasa, et 
les uns et les autres s’adonnbrent aux plus deplorables exebs. Ded^ 
Torigine du mbpris attachb k la profession de danseur. P. 71. 

Those who wish for ocular information oa the Roman danee, 
consult P’Haocarvillc’e ^^iiguites d* Herculaneum^ Potn- 
jpeii, et Stabiup with represetiti&ons from the antique, by David : 
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the Seven Dain^en” are well kaown ; a descriptkMl of thetn is 
giveti at p. 79-^81. 

Xjft danse, chez Ics Grecs, occupait la premiere place dans les institu- 
tions civiles, liiorales ef religieuses. Losi ftomains avaient une mani^e 
da peni6t bian dlffiirente; ils regardaleiit la danse contnin une esp^oe 
do cbasse honteusp et insensde, indigne de la gravity d'un homnie; et de 
restime d’une femme honu^te.” * Oiceron prdtendait que personne ne 
dansait ^ jeun k moins qu’il no fCit attaqiie do folie. Horace met la 
danse au nombre dcs infamies quit reproche aux^ Remains.^ C'etait 
parmi les esclaves qu’on prenaii les danseurs de profession $ Texercice 
de Tart dcs Pjrlade ot des Bathiile, comme de toutes ies professions qni 
ne servent qu’^ ramusemeiit des hommes, privalt lo chevalier de sa 
noblesse, ot ne lui laissait pour dedommagement que les louanges efifre- 
nies de la multitude, un peu d’os, et quelquefois uno pierre scpulcbrale* 

The dances of the northern nations form the intermediate link 
between the ancient and modern times ;^hen we meet with ana- 
themas and penances, amounting to a proof of their prevalence. 
It remains to say, that these volumes are elegantly written and 
printed, and will probably adorn many a boudoir, while their 
ponderous brethren cram the groaning shelves.” 


ON THE VARIOUS READINGS OF THE 
HEBREW BIBLE. 

Letter III . — [Continued from No^ Lf^J] 

T'he only attempts which have been made in England to form 
a standard Hebrew text of the entire Old Testament, by the aid 
of Kennicott’s and De Rq^V^^^Uations^ and of the ancient 
Versions, are fioothroyds Biblia Hebraica,and Hamilton’s Co- 
dex Criticus of the Hebrew Bible. Both of these works were 
mentioned iifniy last letter, and I now proceed to give a more 
particular account of them. The text adopted by Boothroyd 


* Jhi another place she compares it to ** ane belle Ct ravissante cour- 
tisane que Ton adore, qn^on coavre de bgoux, mais quo Ton n'estilne 
point,” 

* ** Salluste, dans Fe portrait qu*|l fhit de Sempronia, complice de 
CailTt6i«|j dlt qn’eile eXcellait daaiM musique etdaos la danse, plui 
qaif tfe convient k une feomie^honnjH^^- Bote by ACme; Toiarf. 

Vdt. XXIX. C/. JL NO. LVH. 
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tlNit of Yooder Hooght^ M’hich may be considered as the estab^ 
Isdbed Hebrew text^ having been taken as the groundwork both 
bf Kennicdtt’s and De Rossi’s collations, and having been ge- 
nerally referred to as the common text by Hebrew critics for 
the last IQO yean. The readings of the collated Mss., the Sa- 
maritan text, and the ancient versions, which ate considered by 
the author as^preferable to the common readings, are inserted im- 
mediately below the text, and referred to by small letters. The 
critical and explanatory notes, which are placed at the bottom of 
the page, either support and illustrate the reading proposed for 
adoption, or explain the sense of the passage. 1 have observed 
in a former letter, that this work contaiu§ many valuable notes, 
and that the readings of the Mss. and versions are generally well 
selected. But many more might easily be added, which are 
preferable to the dbnimon readings, and some readings in Booth- 
royd’s margin are supported by very slender evidence. It is to 
be regretted, however, that a work so useful is so negligently ex- 
ecQted. It is necessary to bring some proofs of this asset tion, 
both to prevent an implicit reliance on the coirectness of the 
work, and to induce the author, in case of a second edition, to 
take particular care in correcting the eiiors which disfigure the 
first. The table of errata prefixed to the second volume con- 
tains 153 errors of the press. In addition to these, I have no- 
ticed the following errors in the 24th chapter of Genesis* 

Errors in the Hebrew text. 

Verse 46.: for read Ibid, for D'^03 read D^D^n. 

V. S5. : foi TVWy read "WSf- 

Errors in the Notes. 

Mr. Bootbroyd has in general made no distinction between 
the Mss. and the Editions. Thus in the note on V. 22. 

S.64. M^. insti&d of S. 57* Mss. 7 Edd. Note on V. 47* S.. 
Id* Mss. instead of S. 12. Mss. 4 Edd., &c. This, however, is 
abt an error of much consequence, and seems naturally to have 
nriieD from Dr. Kennicott’s Mss. and Editions being classed 
together in the various readings subjoinedf (o the text, and only to 
be distinguished ^/by referring to his catalogue of Mss* and 
Editions* It would have beeu better to have included both 
and Editions under the general bead Codices,” or Codd« 
apprising the reader of it in the preface, 1 now proceed to notice 
errors of more importance* 

SJqt rSJ read v. 16. for niMH read 

- fflawwt tvjj 

— — iniptw — 
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V, J&. a, d, [t. e. Septuagint, Vulgate :] they seem to have 
read A’lAIW 7^1 instead of lAplWI^ 73A1 I eo$ iTTOvtraro vlm^, 
Septuagint : cumque tile bibisset, V ulg. 

V. 38. after read S. instead of v. 4d. for read 

1 Ms. V. 47. — S. 16. Mss. read 

V.4P. for So. read 40. la Mss, 4 Jidd. • 

v,44, — TOin S. 31 Mss, read v. 63. fur /inj:iD read JlUim 

rt'Dirr s. 21 Mss. v. eo. — 90 read 60, and dele S. 

I have already observed that none of these errors are noticed 
in the table of errata. 1 have not examined any other chapter 
so minutely ; but in the course of reading the 2d book of 
Samuel^ I have noticed the following errors, which are not in- 
serted in the table of dlrata. • 

Errors in the Hebrew text. 

2 Sam. iii. 29. for read xix. 4^1. for “TSy read •^^y. 

Eirors in the Notes. 

2 Sam. i. 6. for impinp “TIH. 

inp’^inirr — -vL 2 . w. [i. e. wanting] 9" 

— li. 2. ilvD'^Dri m. Mss. — only Mss. v. v. — only 1 Ms. omits 

5 Mss. sun port this reading, 

iii. 15. and Kfn m, Ms.s. — vii. 23. *1prf parall. loc. 

— only 1 Ms reads 1 Chron. xvii. 21.— D'ilWn 

— iv. 7. 'iniD’l and ni. the reading iChroii. xvii. 21. 

Mss.— only 1 reads *)TO^, »nd — xiii. 12. DHl^D— read 
none read 2 codd. read — # xv. 3 1, TiSn — read TOT. 

vnnm 

— V, 2. KWm-read 

Much allowance perhaps should be made for errors not 
easily avoided in so laborious a work ; yet it must be admitted, 
that, in endeavoring to restore the sacred text to a higher de- 
gree of accuracy, scrupulous correctness is one of the most im- 
portant requisites. 

It is now' time to direct our attention to Hamilton’s Codex 
Criticus. In a dedication to the Bishop of Raphoe, now Arch- 
bishop of Dublin — the learned author of Ae discourses on the 
scriptural doctrines o( Atonement and Sacrifice, Mr. Hamiltoil 
calls bis Codex Criticus, **a preparatory specimen^^ It form^ 
a thin octavo volume : from its size, thcreforii', it can only com^ 
prise a selection of the most important' various reading ; and 
many very worthy of note are necessarily omitted. The work is 
preceded by a sensible preliminary eissay on the nature and 
cessity of the undertaking. The text is that of Vander Hoogbt ; in 
which the various readings which Mr. H. considers as decidedly 
preferable to the common reading aire inserted in hollow letters ; 
and the word or words, as they stand in Vander Hooght, are ex- 
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faibiled m t)ie margiD^ so that the entire of bis text is printed. 
The infeHor margin contains such various readings as were 
deemed wlHhy of notice, though not entitled to a place in the 
text ; these are divided into f , probably true, and possibly 
true. The notes, state the authorities which support the read- 
ings. * An appendix is subjoined, containing remarks on such 
readings as require longer notes to justify them thaii«cQuld have 
been admitted into the text. Nothing can be more judicious 
than this plan ; and so far as 1 have examined the work, great 
care seems to have been taken by the author to admit no ne^ 
readings into the text, but on strong grounds of sound criticism, 
and on the authority of Hebrew Mss. As a preparatory speci- 
men it could not be expected to contain ali, or nearly all the vari- 
ous readings which may jusUy be considered as preferable to the 
text of our common Hebrew Bibles : but, as far as the author 
has gone, he has shown'judgineniin bis plan, and, 1 believe, cor- 
rectness in the execution of it. I trust, therefor^, that he w'ill 
^ receive such encouragement in the prosecution of his great work, 
as will persuade and enable him to supply so important a desi- 
deratum to the British public. After having said so much in 
commendation, I wish to make a few observations on the refer- 
ences and abbreviations which Mr. Hamilton has used, and M(hich 
are rather perplexing to the reader, but easily admit of improve- 
ment. It would have beei\ better if, instead of introducing new 
arbitrary signs, Mr. H. had, as much as possible, adopteil those 
which have already been used by Biblical critics, and some of 
which may be cousidered as established by common consent. 
Besides these objections to ^the kind of signs used in the Codex 
Criticus, the text is also embarrassed by their number. There 
are 18 letters, referring to different authorities, nine of which 
I believe are new. and contain no natural connexion with the 
authority to which they refer ; 1 mean that tliey are neither ini- 
lUd letters, nor known signs of the authority. I subjoin a list 
of irefeiences in three columns. The first contains the principal 
notes of reference in Bootlttoyd’s Hebrew. Bible ^ the second, 
the principal notes of ceference in the Cddhx Criticus ; the third 
contains notes o^||^ference, most of which have been already 
used by Biblical critics, and which appear to me preferable to 
those df Boothroyd and Hanulton. 1 have retained what ap- 
peal^ the best notes in both the works referred to. 
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Boothroyd. 

Hamilton.* 

A few Hebrew Codices ^ 

p. Mss. 

a 

Many ditto - . . 

m. Mss. 

a 

Minority, or a great many ditto 


A 

Ofiiission in the text 

* • 


Interpolaticfb in the text 

[ ] 


A word in the text wanting in 
some Codices . . • 

w 


A word added in some Codices 

A various reading worthy of notice 

V 


Defective words 

a, b, c, d 


Erroneous words • - 

a, e, i, 0, u 


Transposition - * - • . 

t 


Samaritan text 

S 

c 

Septuagint version 

a 

o* 

Targum - 

b 

T 

Syriac version - - 

c • 

S. 

Vulgate - « - 

d 

V. 

Arabic version - s - 

e 

A. 

All the ancient versions - 

vv 

d 

The readings of an ancient version 
differing from the London Poly* 


(T)(v)&c. 

glott - - - . 

Aquila - • - - 

Aq. 

Symmachus • . - 

Sym. 


Theodotion - - - 

The. 


Parallel passages 

par. loc. 

g 

Kert readings - - . 

P 

p 

Quotations from the Hebrew text ^ 


e 

Quotations from the New Test. 


b 

The exigence of the place 


f 


ISIarks 
posed for 
adoption. 

P- 

m. 

p«-. 


c ] 


w 

+ 

V 

V* 

V 
t 
S 

</ 

T 

Syr. 

V. 

Ar. 

vv 


(T) (v)&c. 
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I cannot conclude these remarks without acknowledging the 
important assistance which the works of Bootbroyd and Hamil- 
ton afford to every Hebrew scholar, who is without either the 
means or the incliuatioii to consult the larger and more expensive 
works of Kennicott and De Rossi. If Boothroyd’s Hebrew 
B^ble is enritlied by the remarks and conjectures of eminent 
Biblical CrUics^ and contains a mdre copious selection of vari- 


* The letter v would serve to refer to all the various readia^Si of all 
kinds, except additions, omissions, and transpositfons. 

^ This and the two following notes are quite superfluous. The.QUO^ 
tations from the New Testament should be referred to specifically. The 
"other two arc not of^ufficiently frequent occurrence to require distinct 
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ou|R Teadingg ^ the Cddex Criticus is executed with more care, 
jiid^nf^ent and accuracy^ and feW readings are proposed by the 
author to be substituted for those of our common Hebrew Bibles 
to which the most cautious critic could object. In shott, what 
Sir. Hamilton has done^ he has well done. Perhaps the Cim!0 
is not yet arrived when the text of the Old Testament can be 
restored to the highest attainable degree of correctifess. The 
Mss. of one of the most valuable of the ancient versions, the 
old Syriac, have never yet been accurately collated,* and the 
Latin translation of that version is confessedly inaccurate in 
many passages in the London and Paris Polyglotts. Nor in- 
deed is the collation of those Syriac Mss^ which w^ere consulted 
for the London Polyglott by any means free from material de- 
fects.^ Neither the Mss. of the Targum, nor of the Vulgate, 
have yet been collated ; though not a few important readings 
have been noticed by Dr.^'Kennicott, as found in the Mss. of both 
these versions. Some additions may yet be made to the read- 
ings of the Hebrew Mss., if some ancient Mss, of the Karaites 
could be procured for this purpose : and the increasing inter- 
course of the Bible society and the London society for convert- 
ing the Jews, may open new sources for this brunch of sacred 
criticism. To bnng the authorised version of the scriptures tQ 
the highest attainable perfection, is an object which ought to 
unite the hands and hearts of every Christian. But before this 
interesting work can be undeitaken with advantage, a standard 
Hebrew text should first be formed. ** We are still studying a 
text,” as Mr. Hamilton justly observes, drawn from compa- 
ratively modern Mss., still obliged to correct for ourselves what 
IS confessedly incorrect, and still destitute of that standard He- 
brew text which Kennicott and De Rossi looked for as the le- 
gitimate result of all their labors/’^ That such a revision of the 
Hebrew text may be accomplished with safety as well as with 
benefit, no one can doubt who has been accustomed to consult 
the various readings. The great result would be, that- the 

* Perhaps a colls^l^of the Mss. of this truly valuable version is not 
far distant. Professbr LbO has lorg been employed un a new edition of 
the Syriac 01(1 Testament. la the progress of this work he has collated 
some Valuable Mss.; and surely so favorable an opportunity for Inatitutp- 
ing a collation, at least of the Syriac Mss. preserved in England, will not 
estkpe Hie attention of our learned universities. ^ 

^ See Class. Journ. No. xlvi. p. 045. 

* Codex Criliciis, p. 11. 
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Bible, with all its distinguishing characters and excellences 
would remain substantially the same as at present : not the 
slightest change would be found in its doctrines and its precepts, 
nor in *the great outlines and main features of its history. 
Many apparent inconsistencies would be reconciled ; many ob* 
scurities removed, and much new beauty and force \rould be 
restored to* passages which long baffled the skill of our ablest 
commentators^ ** It is true/^ says Archbishop Nevvcotne, a 
zealous and able advocate for the improvement of our autho- 
rised version, that nothing of this kind can be undertaken 
without temporary offence to the prejudiced and ignorant. 
But the opinjon of these will soon be outweighed by the 
judgment of the reasonable a*nd well-informed. The real ques* 
tion amounts to this ; whether we shall supply Christian readers 
and Christian congregations with new means of instruction and 
pleasure, by enabling them to understand their Bible better i 
And let all whp can promote a work of such moment, consider 
this question with due seriousness and attention/’* 

Oct, 1823. , JCIMCHl 


De versibus quibusdam HO RATI AN IS. Disputatio 
Henu. Car. Abr. Eichstaedtii, Indici Lectt. in 
Univ. Litt. J ene^ si par eestatem an. 1820 . haben- 
darum pramissa* 


[Miscell. Critics, Vol. i. P. iv.] 

In lyricis Horatii carminibus admodum pauca sunt, qu® vim 
quamdam procreatricem ingcnii ^t fAuvlctg irotfirtxiiig prodaiit t 
^eraque ille de Gseecis fontibus non parce detorsit, scd tarn 
Emulate ac p®ne dixerim immoderate de^vavit,* ut, si quis • 


* Archbishop Newcomc's preface to improved version of Minor Pro- 

***» AUter iudicavit»Benaelus in noti. ad hoc ipaum, quod prsfudi 
jpatpriem dedit. carmen v. 9. p. m : “ Nmms Horattum turn tmiltm 


7% De V^r^bus qmbu^dmi Homtianis 

iBter iic» bodie ad turn modern ppeniata papigerit, et val 

Itaiiaque, vel ex entiquis etiatn poeUa dob eolum argu^ 
meuta et colored operia^ spd ipsa quoque verbal pf Irip aermpiie 
reddit^ verborumque H aeateniiafuiii ordmeoi ag aeckoi 
duxerit^ is vix videaltur plaasuiu et approbatioDem peritorum 
laturus. *De iua carminibus Horatii dico, quat conifuirara licet 
cum superatitihus Gnecorum fragmentie i uude qui canjecturam 
faciat de caeteris. quorum imitationeoi, deperduis Grascis^ mente 
niagis quani ocuiis cerniinus^ non verenduni ei est^ ne audacuii 
et ill G^ratium injurii conjectoria notam subeat. Sed in bac 
ipsa vel imitandi vel verteiidi sedulitate iibivis tamen admirabilb 
eiucet dignusque Augusteo aevo sensus pulcri ac venusti, in de- 
lectu verboruoij in seiitentiaruin per'strophks lyiicas decurrentiuni 
juiictUra^ in coniponendi sive potius composita accommodandi 
artificio. Cui quideni elegantiie seusui^ reputate Vobiscum, 
Gives, quo pacto convetrkmt ea^ quas in prseclaro illo ad Lyden, 
cui expugnandie poeta Mercurii opem iinplorat^pdario (iii^ 11. 
v/ 17-20) hodie leginius : 

Tu potes tigris comitesque silvas 
Ducere^et rivos celeris m6rart : 

Cesbit itnmams tibi blandienti 
Janitor aula^ 

Cerberus ; qiiamvis furiaie centum 
Muniant angues caput ejus, atque 
Spiritus teter saniesque manct 
Ore triiingiii. 

Posterioris stropha^ ceiisuratn nemo aciitius severiusque magno 
Beuileio egit. Is recte post Dacicrium nionuit, carmen debo- 
nestari vocula Eju$, qua neque h. I. opus sit ad intcliigendi per- 
spicuitatem, iieque umnino epici aut lyrici poeta: uti soieaiit. 
** Iiiiiiio, ait; magno sane cum judicio; vocabulum hoc perpetuo 
muitarunt exilio, ne cqrmitiis niajestatein humi serpere cogeret^ 
utpote singulis fere periodis recursuruni; ni stilo poetico subin- 
teliigeretur extrinsecus, neque praesentia sua versus inquinaret. 
iuda est; quod in loto Virgiiio ne semel quidem occurrit Ej^sJ* 
Quod cum Beutleius egregie animadverti/sset; mifandum pro- 
A^to est, post emio^slitisso Horatii interpretes; qui vQca$uio 
dignitatem nescioi^,'^mn vindicare conarentur Propertii, Gratii^ 


amare Jiths illvs inierpretes el serviles imitatoreii, qm verhum verbo exprimetir 
(ium Sed vix ita scripsit .ex qnitui uovmmx nos 

quidem exbttU xiri ac papne spphisiicam 4i5^Mumlaiionetti.j ubi 

id ag< bafi; ut conjecturas vel alioruni reielleret, vel suas firniaret. Qua 
de re ctiam God. Hermannus ptccclare nuper disputavit. 
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Ovidii auctoritatililis : <]fua$i iili l^ricis squiparandi *int vatibus, 
aiit Naao potissimum etegos su&s siipira prosa^ oratioiiis htiiiuU- 
tatem evexerit; quod idem Bentleius pronuntiavit| in 

verbU se^neniibud excusari fortasse/probari certe et laudari lion 
quod legator : sdniesque matiet, siquidem 

spiritum sive halitum mamre nemo uoiqiiani dixerit: in eo 
exiihius vir* cupidi^s quam verius judicavit; nihit respiclens ad 
illud i^atia usitatum po^tis sed, quemadmodum solebatiii 

fervore crittcoi id onice agens^ ut locum una parte affectum ex 
ominbus omnino partibus daninaret^ quo inagis persuaderetur 
lectoribiis de emendaiidi necessitate. luiieiidari auteni jussit 
exeatque : quod dum exeniplis quibusdam Ovidianis conimen- 
dat, ipse sentit candidequc more suo fatetur emendationis pro* 
babilitati id obstare^ quod in locis illis Sinritus exit de iis 
duntaxat dicatur^ qui moribund! auitnum exspirant. Ita tandem 
CO delabitiir disputandO|^ ut optet Nostrum scripsisse potius^ 
exeatque haliim teter, Intra eosdedi rerutn optabilium terrni* 
nos consistunt, etiam cdhjecturae, quas alii protulerunt, effiuat* 
quCf (Csluetque, aliae : quorum plenum recensum dare vix operae 
pretiuni est.' Neque attinet notare usum particular quamvis, 
qui solum Cuningamium, sed jure^ offendit. Altius enini inhar- 
ret loco vitiunii quam quod unp aiterove verbo permutando 
exstirpetur, Ac duo imprimis suiit^ quur ilium in inagnam aut 
vituperationem aut suspicionem adducant : alterum, quod, in* 
serta stropha, versu 17*^0 vehementer tiibatur lyrica sententi* 
arum progtessio et concinnitas ; alterum, quod in ea non babe* 
mus nisi pannulos quosdam, ex genuinis Flacci carminibus 
iniserabili arte contextos. De utroque vix opus est, ut singu* 
latim exponam. Nam quid, obsecro, causse putamus fuisse, ut, 
quum poeta tigres ac silvas, quas Orphea testudo duxisset, 
rivDS, quorum cursum morata esset, Ixionisque ac Tityi inviso 


! Sat hohestus plerlsque conceditur in Ima pagina locus. CuoipgamiMSy 
mutata interpupction^,. edidit qmmquam — mniunt nmws caput^ 
atque — manat, Nam tu)crabiliu$ ipsi videbatur vocabuTiini ejus, ad se* 
quentia tractum. Turn idem, suomet ipse judicio <|j|6sus, conjecit aittui* 
atqucy vel efflat u^e; {uiu3 tliud receperunt SillPunus et Sivrius. 
JEstuetquey servatis c^^rU, reposuit Wakefieldus, laudans Lucret. iii, 
102^- et Sib Ital. vi, e|9t ejtuatque maluit Oesnerus, aliato Seneca 
Tread* 394; lani, qui etiam alia cpnjecit, quce obliviune, spe- 

ramus, nunc obruta, inhumanum est in memoriam etcensurarn revocare. 
Fea, quod niirum, piliil notavit, Vandeibourgiana editionis secundo 
volumine aegre careo, qui acMtisjsjmi viri boc de loco eententiam impri- 
mis aveam scire. * 
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V4iUu> fistim v^loei, sed gravi^ stilo attigerit, in tmp Cetbero 
(^^ribando per tuiatn et dimidiatam stropbam immoraretur i 
Nam de Oanaidum acelere ac aupplicio quod plura proferre^ 
juatisnma sane causa in eo erat, quod illarum exempid docere 
Lyden volebat, fastidia et superbiani puellarum a diis plecti, 
Jam'tollite quatuor illos versus, qui posteriorem stropbam 
efficiunt : lyricse expositioui cpm partium sequalitate* etiahi vim 
et nerves restitutes sentietis. Sublatis autem versibus ne quia 
Horatie quicquam detractum doleat, nibil detraximus, nisi quod 
ineptus interpolator ex aliis et genuinis locis sufFuratus essett 
Yix dubiaro enim est, quin ex ii* Od. 13, 33-6. 

Quid miruR], ubt illis carminibuc stupens 

Demittit atras bellua centiceps 
Aures, et intorti capillis 

Euinenidum recreantur angges ; 

et ii, Odar. 19, 31. 32, ubi Cerberus 

recedentis trilingui 

Ore pedes tetigitque crura, ,, ^ 

nostra ilia conilata sint. Accedit, quod Cerberus multo gravius 
h. I. et lyricse dictioni converiientius sigoificatur descriptioqe ; 
immanis janitor aule^^ quam adjecto nomine, qui intelligehdua 
sit janitor, tamquam aliquo interpretameqto deefaratur. Quid? 
quod ea nominis adjectio tante est frigidior, quum novam 
stropbam ordiatur, cujus base omnino ratio est, ut vnn superioris 
infringat. Nullum |^idem in Uoratii carininibus exemplum 
inyeni, in quo eadem b. e. seque putida et inepta sit junctura 
stropharum, neque cadere earn puto in artem poetse. Ktenim 
Horatius aut integras sententias singulis strophis concludit, quse 
frequentissima ejus et a Graecorum libertate discrepans ratio 
est, aut sententiam priore stfopha inphoatam sic persequitur 


' Dubitant commentatores, utri vocabulum jungendum sit epitheton. 
Non dubitabant interpretes Oermanici, poetico sensu cdocti. Bamlerus 
enim vertit 

Di»nen Zavhtrtdnen wich selbst der Holle 
Heukndcr fluter. 


etVossius: 

JOf 4fkh, liehkotende, dir dei Orkui 

^ ^rausiger Pfortner* 

Nunc, expuncta stropha, concidit etiam ilia dubitatjo, quam eximere jani 
pbterat elegans oppqsitio, htandientU et Virgilii simtlis locus, a Doeringiq 
dbeite allatus, JEn, vi, 418. 

Cerberui hoc ingens latratu regna trifhud 

adveno recubans immunis in antro» 
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d^«]ilcit<)u'e in ^steriorein, ut et ittentio teetoris mttzime sus* 
pensa tetieattir, qeque carere sequentibus possit^ qui velU sen-* 
poqtae pe^picere. Quafia sunt i. Od, 2, 47-9# 

Neve te nostris vitiis iniqoum 
Odor aura * 

. ToUatl 

i. Odar« 19^ 27-9 de pueris Ledae : 

r-" quorum siroui alba naulis 
Stella refulsit, 

Defluic saxis agitatus humor. 

et aliis locis. In nostro non tantum nulla est atteotionis su8># 
pensioi sed summa etiani importunitas dicentis ea et glossatoria 
more adjicientis, quae dici aibietadjuiigi nemosanns postulabat : 
ut turpem profecto caudain "Stropha^ quae praecedit^ trahere 
videatur. Quamobrern collectis lationibus omnibus^ ad quas 
paullo uberius explicandas ipsum me npmen ac dignitas poetss 
impulerant, quid tandem reliqui est, nisi ut stropham^ tot vitiis 
inquinatam, seiisui pulcritudinis repugnantem^ arti prorsus 
contrariam, interpolator!* reddamusi ab Horatio abjudicemus F 
Quse seiitentia si probata fuerit idoneis judicibus, inox pergam 
quo coepi, siniilemque in duodecimo libri primi carmine fraudem 
demonstrajbo ; sin displicuerit, unum certe nunc habeo^ sed 
acerrinii judicii maximseqqe subtilitatis adstipulatorem^ cujusine 
consensu consoler, Frid, GuiL Joseph, Schellitigium, quem ex 
duinetis philosophicis ad hos Musarum amoenissimos recessus 
tandem rediisse Isetamur. 


ITINERARY from TRIPOLI to HOUSA, and 
from the latter to SUDAH ; together with a sum- 
mary of an ITINERARY from TRIPOLI to 
TIMBUCTOU. By Muhamed ben Aly ben 
Foul. 


TRANSLATl^ FRO*H THE ARABIC INTO FRENCH BY M. LE 
BARON SILVESTRE BE SACY, AND FROM THE FRENCH 
INTO ENGLISH, AND ILLUSTRATED WITH NOTES* 

BY JAMBS GREY J4CKSON. 


f^BOM Tripoli, taking an easterly direction by the road of the 
tlamami^if, to the station called Ras-Annakf^l,' (the promontoiy* 
cliff, ot cape, of datd trees) is 2 miles. 


' This is Alnakhl in the French translation, but as the letter n is n. 
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Froiii the gat0 of the towa tlie caravan proceeds and encamps 
a) Wenzourj, the distance being 18 miles, or 3 hours. 

The wells which are found in this interval ard from the flama- 
midj to Ras-Annakhl 2 miles, from the latter to Querkaresch 4 
mites, from Querkaresfih to DJenzoiir 12 miles, in all 18 miles. 

From Djenzour they proceed and stop at Ezzawiah* of the 
West for the night, distant 9 hours, or 50 miles. 

The wells are, 1st Sayyad^ at the distance of 5 miles. 2nd. El 
M&yeh^ 12 miles, or 2 hours. 3rd. Ettouihiyeh* 15 miles, or 2 
hours and a half; (between £1 Mayeh and Ettouibiyeh there are 2 
wells, besides those above mentioned, of which one is on the 
and the other on the West.) From Ettouibiyeh to Ezzawiah, 23 
hiiles, or 4 hours. • « 

To return: from Tripoli to Ezzawiah of the West there is 1 day^s 
journey, proceeding without intermission from the rising to the 
setting sun. 

From Ezzawiah to Ezwagah (Zewaga), which is as far from Ez- 
zawiah, as Tripoli is from Menchieh of Ezzawiah. . From Ezzawiah 
to Ezwagah, 70 miles. Wells, 1st. thi well of Dendanah, near 
Ezzawiah. 2ud. 12 miles from Dendanah the well of Zaraw, to 
the east of Ezwagah. 3rd. the well called. Beer Alkarhih d'Ez- 
wagah* 

From Ezwagah the caravan proceeds and encamps at Kassr-eU 
Allakah^ distant from Tripoli 2 days’ travelling, or 170 miles, or 
27 hours. 

From Kassr-eUAllakah they proceed and encamp at ZowaraH. 
Thus the distances betiveen Tripoli and Ezzawiah, between Ezza- 
wiah and Ezwagah, and between Ezwagah and Zowarah, are each 
exactly 1 day, in all 3 days’ march, or 200 miles, or 32 hours. 

From this place they go on and encamp at Sheikh- Seedi-Bu* 
u^eileh (Bouojeileh), distance 1 journey, agreeably to the before- 
mentioned rate of travelling, from the rising to the setting sun, or 
12 hours. 

From Bu-udjeileli they go and encamp at £1 Khattabab, distance 
1 day’s journey. Wells, Ist, the well of Dikdacah, at the extre- 
mity of the territory of Bu-ud jeileh, and at the distance of 12 miles, 
or 2 hours. 2ud. the well of Wakhouni, distant front the preceding 
well 20 miles. " 

this town (Bu-u<jyeilch) they perform a dav’s journey, 
which brings the caravan to a narrow neck of land, between two 


solar letter, the I in the article becomes liquid or assumes the following 
letter, making it AnmikhL c 

* Ezxamah, not El^Zawiahy by the same grammatical rule as above 
mentioned. 

* Vide note * (above). 
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fQOUntaln^^ which is full of runoiag streamSf which contiaue fo^ 
refresh the country, until they reach the valley of Zenthan« 

Resumfil. Ail this road from Tripoli, to Fossato is but sand and 
flint-ston^^s* After passing Fossato the road is altogether stony, 
having on the right & well as on the left a mountain ; and this 
continues a day and a night, that is to say, 24 hours, till they .enter 
Zentban. From the gate of Tripoli to Zenthan, the direction of 
the road is always to the West^ The inhabitants of this valley are 
called Z6nata, they are the posterity of Helal, but the valley itself 
is called Zenthan.* 

The Caravan sleeps at the entrance of the valley ; it then departs, 
and proceeds through the middle of the valley during 12 hours; 
then it passes the night Jn the valley, and at the dawn of day it 
proceeds for 6 hours more, through the middle of the valley ; it has 
then passed through the valley, and steeps opposite to Errodjeban. 

From the gate of Menchieb of Tripoli they invariably proceed 
to the West, leaving Tripoli on the East ;<» but from hence, that is, 
after passing th^ valley, the road separates, and the caravan pro- 
ceeds to the soJth. 

From Errodjeban they proceed to the valley of Essian; the dis^ 
tance between these two places is the same with that which sepa*- 
rates the other* wells, Ist. the well of Nakoua at 5 hours* distance 
from Errodjeban. 2nd. the well of Sekahamnah, opposite to the 
valley of Essian, distant from Nakoua 5 hours and one third. 

Departing the following day from this valley and proceeding on 
the journey 12 hours, brings them to the valley of Latbman, where 
they sleep. 

Pursuing their journey at the dawn of day, they travel 12 hours 
complete ; they encamp near a water, called the well of Sammam : 
whichever way the caravan might direct its course, it would hud 
no water but at Sammam. 

After passing the night there, they depart at the following 
morning, after having filled the skins with water sufficient for 4 
days' journey. The whole of tliis journey is a stony road, and there 
is not found earth any where. 

After 4 entire days' journey they arrive at a well called Beer 
Quercabah, and pass the night there. 

In the moriiing thC^g leave this place, and march on during 12 
hours complete. At end of 6 hours' march they reach a well 
at noon, called Beer Rahmaneh, They dine near this welU and 


' The note in the French translation of this itinerary says, this Is am* 
biguous in the text; but we do not perceive any ambiguity ; the inhabi- 
tants of England are^^caUed English, as those of than are called 
Zenata, or of France, French. ^ 

* Without doubt a journey of 12 hours. 
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eotithme their jouiney other 6 hours; they sleep at a place 
called Sedrat-Hel&l. 

The following morning they resume their journey* and travel on 
3 days without waterw After 13 hours’ march they sleep ^t 
Mtrad^ranah here there la only sand and gravel. The extent of 
this gouth is 3 days and 3 nights. There is no water nor pasturage 
there* but ostriches and wild beasts. The 4th day* in the morniog, 
an hour after the rising of the sun* they find three wells* whose wn*' 
ter is sweeter than the fountain of Mawrah, in the town of Tripoli. 

The caravan halts at these wells till noon ; they water the camels, 
dine* and bathe there* and march on through sands till night; they 
sleep at a place called Beer Assidr* the well of thorny bushes* of 
which there is a row on each side, that is^to say, on the right and 
on the left. 

After passing the night at this place, they proceed, and travel all 
day till sun-set, when they arrive at a well, named Beer Eddjel- 
laoodah, which is situated in the midst of the remains of a ruined 
town, where they pass the night : from this plUce no water is 
found during 9 journies ; they allow tl^en here a sufficient pro- 
vision of it, and march on during 34 hours, without the camels or 
the men taking any repose, till they arrive at El-Keliat, where they 
pass the night and repose half the next day; they then proceed on 
a day and a night without the men or the camels taking any rest* 
when they reach Kadjoum, a place where there are trees, and a 
river which runs during the rainy season only. 

They pass the night at this place ; they then march on again a 
day and a night as before, and then encamp in a low plain, called 
€imih de Canoudj, 

After another march of 34 hours they encamp in the valley of 
Kanad, they there pass the night ; the next morning they proceed, 
and march 3 days and 1 night, after which they encamp at the 
extremity of a territory, called Aib'esat (that is to say, the plain) of 
the sons of Hammam, and there pass the night, when after 13 full 
hours’ march they encamp near the well called JBe^r ben JJeradJ* 

Here they pass the night, and in the morning they take a provi- 
mn of water for 3 days* water the camels* drink* and bathe* if they 
choose* before they proceed. 

After journeying for a day and a night ^Ifey encUmp in the ter- 
rkory of Gadames, to the south. Between Gadames and the 
lower plain, where the caravan was encamped, and which is called 
Qcuth de BarkadJ, there are 3 full days’ journey. 

To return to the inarch of the caravan. After having passed 
the night at the encampment just meutioned* it departs the uext 


' Gmeth signifies a low plain. 
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tnoviling Md:traT^a4 baun, when it encamps at a place named 
Couth de Cordollahf and there passes the night. 

Ii^ the morning the caravan proceeds apd travels for 24 boars, 
and ^Cppips at a place called Gouth de Saddaz, where there is a 
well, called Beer Schafatinah ; here they take 8 jouroies' provisioa 
of wiKer. 

They depart in the morning, from this well, and in 24 boars' 
march they reach Goulb de Zenz&n, and there encamp. 

After having passed the night there and travelled on 24 hours 
th^ arrive at Gouth Barakhn^b, and pass the night there. 

Tliey proceed in the morning, and after travelling 24 hours they 
encamp , at £1-Kakaa in the West, where they remain till the next 
morning. ^ 

At £l*Kakaa the road separa^tes, they proceed southward, walk^ 
ing in the midst of water and wells ;■ after travelling 24 hours they 
encamp near the well Beer-El-Zafzaf^ whose water never fails, 
but bubbles up with strength : here tiiey snake provision of water 
for 12 joumies. ♦ 

Departing frdm this place they arrive, after proceeding a day 
and a night, at Karkoufa, where they pass the night. 

From thence, after a march of 24 hours, they encamp in the 
Gouth d'Ezzarahnafa, and after another journey of 24 hours, they 
encamp in the Gouth d’Elafiab;' they depart from hence in the 
morning, and in 24 hours they arrive at the Gouth d'Adjrioeh, 
there pass the night, and iu 24 hours more they reach a gouth, 
where there is a spring, called Ain Aldjour, (the fountain of pearls,) 
because the water is clear and excellent, and the saud does not 
spoil it ; they rest here 24 hours. From hence is seen Fezzan, 
between the South and the East. There are 2 full days' journey 
betweeir this fountain and Fezzan. 

From Ain Aidjour they travel from morning till sun^set, and 
then sleep and pass the night in the territory of Djina: proceeding 
from hence, iu the morning, after 12 hours' travelling they arrive 
and sleep in a country called Sabha. 

From thence in 24 hours' march they arrive at Maragnah: they 
proceed in the morning, and after travelling 24 hours, that is* to 
say, a day and a night, they come to Couth- Ennadjetiadjy where 
there is no water, and phere they pass the night. 

Proceeding in the morning they travel a day and a night, and 
sleep oX Couth d'AdhimUch, 

At the dawn of day they provide water for 6 days, and enter the 
territory of the Tuarecks ; here the road divides. 

They march a day and a night, and then sleep in the Gouth do 


* 1. e. the valley of profit or gain. 
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Depfii^tiBg next morning, after other 24 boursi they go 
mi sleep at Che Oonih dt Scharachmm. The next morning they 

K ideed and march liil siin-^set^ when they enter the town of 
reknah^ii the Tnareck country. At Tsureknah * the ro;sd divides 
and takes a westerly direction. 

They travel 2 days and 2 nights after leaving Tareknah whhdut 
the camels or the men taking any repose ; and after a further pro- 
gress of 12 hours, they enter the territory of £d-dauni, which 
belongs to the Kegro-couniry, and there pass the night, near the 
wells of Findi. 

Departing from Ed-dautn, after a full day’s march, they reach, 
at sun-set, a valley called, in the Negro language, SanindL It is 
a delightful spot, abounding in fruits and^all kinds of good things. 
The extent of this valley is 24 hoars’ march, from mdrning till 
morning. After these 24 hours’ march they discover 7 reservoirs, 
each 100 feet long, and full of water during the whole yean No- 
thing, after the Nile, issnore wonderful than this valley. 

They here make provision of water for 4 day^ and then pursue 
their journey in the morning ; and at tb^ expiration of a day and a 
night they encamp in a Gouth, called by the Negroes Bcurouki, 
aM by the Tuarecks, Saddjanah. 

They pass the night here, and after 24 hours’ march they encamp 
in a Gouth, called by the Negroes Kanindh and in the Arabic 
idiom of the Tuarecks, Buikemnah, 

Departing in the morning, they arrive after 24 hours’ march at 
a Gouth, c^led by the Negroes Cotm^jh and by the Tuarecks, 
Boksham, or Fokaham; they rest here till the next day at noon; 
they then provide water for a day, water the camels, and bathe 
there. 

From hence they match a day and a night incessantly, withont 
repose to men or camels, and without suffering the mounted camels 
to browse, after which they reach a gouth, called by the Negroes 
Cahki^ and by the Tuarecks, Schahaiah. 

They sleep there, when, in 12 hours’ march, they reach the city 
of House, a town in the Negro*country. There is a market here, 
atu} sates and purchases of provisions are made, and the men and 
tamiels repose ; also the merchandise brought by the caravan may 
be sold, if the proprietors choose. , ‘ * 

^ I - ... - - - . T- 1" rr~-r "I ' i ' i r- - - ■ - * - 

' * Probably Gofuik de Shurr^h^ q. d. the valley of princes. 

^ I dpqht if Tareknah is a proper name; the word implies that there 
were two roads, one of wtuch was the road of the caravan, that is to say, 
tarekna, q. d. our Anad-^tarekekume, youf road ; tarekhinne, their road : 
there is the more reason for putting this construction on the sentence, be- 
cause immediately afterwaras the text say^ thevoad divides and takes a 
westerly direction. 




to Su4^hi hy Jlousa^\ 81 ; 

Hitusa id Sudah, 

On quitting this town, they travel a day and a night, and then 
sleep in a J^egro viilage» called, in their idiom, Bakouknc^i, and in 
that of the Tuarecks, Bakermi (Bagermi). This is not an inde- 
peodeiit town or chief place, but only like Ezwarrah (wliicli depends 
on Tripoli) aqd other similar towns. 

Water is taken here for two journics, and departing early in the 
morning they travel on till between sun-Sct and dark ; they sleep at 
Sarreifeh, as they do at Djenzour.* This place is called in the 
Negro language, Schakniri^ and in that of the Tuarecks, JVfinanan* 
They pass the night near these pits, and repose there 24 hours. 

After a further jonrne3fcof a day and a night, they slop at a town 
which the Negroes call Ketkee, and the Tuareck§, Cuounz, It is 
not a chief place, but is like the mountain of Djehalis. They 
leave this place in the morning and traveMill sun-set, and go to 
sleep at a town of Negroes,^ called by them^ Canindij and by the 
Tuarecks, Corrirgh, 

There, after passing the flight, they depart in the morning, and 
at sun-set they reach a town, called by the Negroes, Wanonki, 
and by the Tuarecks, Caoucaou. There is no town greater tbair 
this: the inhabitants swarm like locusts, they believe in God and 
in hii prophet Muhamed : all kinds of goods and merchandise 
are found here ; there is not to be found in Tripoli the fourth 
part o( what is found here: here they sell for a hundred what is 
worth ten,* They pass the night at the entrance of the town ; in 
the morning, when the troops appear with their arrows, they open 
the bolts of the gates, and deliver an order of their prince tor the 
caravan. No one can enter the town^ without an order from the 
El-Mai, that is to say, in Arabic, the Sultan. 

After leaving this place they go and sleep at a town, called by 
the Negroes, Coiinzi, and by the Tuarecks, El-Birkak, The order 
of the El- Mai is read ; the reader sits down with his legs under 
liino, extends his two hands, and shakes them, to testify his obe- 
dience to this letter of their El-Mai. 

This night is passed amidst an abundance of every thing, and 
they depart in the morning, and after having travelled from the 
early morning till the intddle of the afternoon, they enter a town, 
called by the Negroes, Birzizxi, and by the Tuarecks, A/nou, The 
caravan Is received at this place by the people of the Viceroy, who 


* This is very ambiguous; perhaps the author means to say that Ba^ 
kotlknoki is as far from ^arreifeh as Djenzour is from Tripoli. 

* That is to say, what cOst ten dollars in Tripoli sells here for a hun- 
dred dollars. , * 

* These words are guessed at ; the text is said to be unintelligible. 
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obedient to the £!-Mai. The order of the £1-Mai is presented 
to the chief, who falls on bis knees, extends both his bunds, and 
agitates them. 

The cat;avan again passes the night in abundance : they give 
them for supper, sugar-canes and dates; they reduce the dates 
intO'powder, so that they no longer form a body whose particles 
adhere to one another, they then bruise the cane till it has lost all 
its asperity, they then mix the whole with fresh milk : they are 
very expert in making this mixture with the hand. During the 
whole year they use no other food but sugar-canes, dates, and fresh 
milk. 

After having passed the night in abundance they leave this town 
in the morning, apd about the middle of the afternoon they arrive 
at a town, called by the Negroes, Sarki, and by the Tuarecks, 
Borcon, The troops of this town come before the travellers, take 
the order of the supreme chief, and do like those of whom we have 
aflready spoken. 

The caravan passes the night in abundance; next morning they 
supply it with water for 3 days, becausothis town is the last of the 
towns of the prince of whom we have spoken. The caravan de- 
parts early the next morning, and proceeding till sun-set, it sleeps 
in the forest of EUBegarJth, The whole of the following day's 
journey is through the forest, and at sun set they encamp at its 
extremity. The soil of this forest is a black clay. 

They strike their tents at morning, and at sini-sct they reach a 
town, called Tahaou, where there is water. This town and its 
population exceed those of Cairo. 

The following morning they quit this town, and they come and 
lodge in a town, called by the Negroes, Zantou, and by the Tua- 
recks, Zancoulah, where they pass the night. 

The next morning provision of water for 4 days is made, when, 
after travelling during 24 hours, they stop at a town, called by the 
Negroes, Tim, and by the Tuarecks, Tirrin, 

They pass the night there; the following morning, after a journey 
of 24 hours, they arrive at a town, called by the Negroes, Scholoki^ 
and by the Tuarecks, Soudah, 

• [Note. — Soudah divides the Sahara from Sudan, nnd is about 150 
miles eastward from Timbuctou, and about one third of the distance 
from Timbuctou to Housa. In Mr, Walckenaer's map there is in 
Lat. N. 19 . Long. W. 4.30. Haoussa, and in Lat. N. 16 . Long. E- 
1.0. Housa. It is perhaps necessary to inform the African travel- 
ler as well as the African geographer, that these two places are one 
and the same. This confusion or ambiguity has crept into modern 
maps of Africa, from the situation of places^in the interior, as given 
by one traveller, diifering from that given by another ; the same 
*mayj)e said of the orthography, each traveller spelling the name 
according to his own oral intelligence of the word ; these are then 
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put down in other maps, as in this map of Mr. Walchenaer, variously 
spelt and variously situated ; a circumstance which, it must he 
admitted, is calculated to confuse and bewilder African travellers, 
and which on that account alone we think ought to be disconti* 
nued.} 


Summary of a Journey from Tripoli to Timbuctou, 

From the gate of Tripoli called Menschich, they travel westward 
till they arrive in the Tuareck country ; there the road divides, 
and they then proceed southward ; afterwards it divides a second 
time, and goes due west to Zantoa, which is one of the districts in 
the territory of the Siilfan of £ornou. 

[Note.' — All this is very ambiguous, since Tareckna in the 
Tuareck country is south, not west, of Tripoli. Again, if the road 
went due west, after travelling many journics south of the Tuarecks, 
it would not g <4 to the Bornou territory, which is unquestionably 
to the east. This circumstance aloite would have prompted us to 
omit this part of the itinerary, giving that only which jinislies at 
Sudah, and wiiich bears the marks ot authenticity; but as this sum- 
mary forms a part of the itinerary entitled “ Itinerary from Tripoli 
to Timbuctou, by Muhamed ben Foul, translated fronj the Arabic 
by M. le l^aron Silvestre de Sacy,’* we thought ourselves bound to 
give it entire^ and here thercfoie follows the rcmaiiuler of this 
itinerary.] 

After having entered the territory of the SowadenJ they take, 
before quitting the town of Sudahy water and provisions for 4 
days ; they then march on an entire day, and encamp in the terri- 
tory of Sudan. It is a desert country, and is called Assudnjii but 
not so called because its soil is black and like charcoal. There is 
here a forest, which is abandoned and desert. 

The following day they proceed from the dawn of day till sun- 
set, when they encamp in a place, called Couth el Caraoudi, where 
the soil is gravel. 

They sleep there, and departing in the morning, after having 
travelled till sun-set,* tiiey encamp in a place, called Couth el fVa* 
nikdiy which has the same name in the Tuareck dialect. 

Departing from hence in the morning they travel till sun-set, 
and sleep in a town, called, in the language of the Timbuctou 
Negroes, Canikischi. 

Leaving tliis town, they arrive at noon at Caoukisi, 


' Sowaden is the plural of Sudan; Sudan contains many kfifgdonis, 
Sowadea therefore des’gnatcs the kingdoms of Sudan, as the kingdoms of 
Cajstile, Arragon, Mexico, kc, are designated by the Spains. 
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After sleeping there they depart in the morning, and about noon 
enter a town like ours (Tripoli) ; it is called Zanonzouki. 

, Here they rest and pass the night; the next morning they pass 
through many inhabited places, and about the middle of the after- 
noon (4 o'clock) they reach another town, called Caschikliki. 

After having slept there they resume their journey next morning, 
and passing through a continuation of inhabited places they arrive 
at noon at the town of Tonsou-Anki^ the town of Alkatatis 
d’Alzabd. 

. They then depart, and passing through inhabited places, which 
resemble Quakares, Djenzour, Al-Menschieh, c&c. they arrive, at 
the end of 24 hours, about half an hour after sun-rise, at the town 
of Timbuctou, the greatest of, towns •that Allah has created, where 
strangers find all kinds of things; a town full of merchants. 

Composed by me, Muhamed, the son of Aly, the son of Toul. 
My father was a fjee citizen, my mother a black slave, my 
country is Terables (q. d. Tripoli) and Timbuctou. 


NOTICE OF 

The GERMANY of C. Cornelius Tacitus, 
Passow’s Text ; and the AGRICOLA, Brotieu’s 
Text : with Critical and Philological Remarks, partlif 
original, and partly collected, by E. H. Barker, 
Trin, Coll. Cambridge. Third Edition revised, for 
Schools and College-lectures. Vimo. Price 5s. 6d. 
boards. 


The Germany and Agricola oY 'Tacitus, if not among the 
most valuable remains of antiquity, are certainly, v’itli very few 
exceptions, the most precious legacy which has descended to us 
from the later ages of Rome. Independently of their moral 
beauty and their literary merit (that of the Agricola especially), 
the interesting information which they communicate respecting 
the early manners of the two most illustrious nations of modern 
times, and the policy, opinions, and internal condition of Rome 
itself during the times they treat of ; thes^, together with the 
beauti/ul portrait of individual virtue in the latter work, have ren- 
dered'these two treatises the favorites of the modern reader ; and 
these, combined with the important merit of brevity, have made 
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them a popular book for students. It is not therefore wonder* 
ful that numerous editions of them should have bieen undertaken 
with this particular object, more especially of late years, since 
the antiquities both of Germany and Britain have attracted 
more than former attention, and have received much valuable 
illustration from the labors of native scholars. Of these Mr. 
Barker’s appears, from the number of impressions through 
which it has passed, to be among the most popular. We col- 
lect from the preface that it is only the beginning of a series of 
editions of the Roman classics, on the same plan. 

“ The Editor's attention will next be called to an Edition of Cicero's 
Catilinarian Orations, which he will publish in the same form. He ven- 
luies to hope that the classical ihstructors of Britissh youth will encou- 
rage his efforts to reform the present system of our classical School- 
books, of which a great part, (th(»ugh there are some splendid exceptions,) 
IS founded on old Editions, which are susceptible of inhaite improve- 
ments fiom the labors of numerous Scholars, who have appeared in 
these latter tim^b. A little industry, a little learning, and a little re- 
search alone are requirec^ to present the rising generation with the 
golden fruit of these labors ; and if classical literature be an object of 
prime importance in the education of our youth, it is of the greatest con- 
sequence that every facility should be afforded fur communicating a 
perfect acquaintance witli the languages of Greece and Home, because 
their uiilily to tLe student chiefly depends on the perfection with which 
they are taught by the instructor." 

'Lillis observation may be trite, but it is just ; and they who 
are aware of the importance of an accurate acquaintance with 
languages, and who have experienced in their own case, or wit- 
nessed in others, the bad effects in various ways of a superficial 
knowledge of them, will feel the cogency of its application. 
Mr. Barker’s notes (with the exception of the quotations from 
former annotators, which we think should have been translated 
for conformity’s sake) are in English ; a mode of commenting 
to which Owen’s Juvenal first gave us a partiality, and which, 
though with some hesitation, we are inclined to prefer to the 
more received fashion, which rests principally on prescription. 
The Germany is printed from the text of an edition pub- 
lished by Fr. Passow^, in 1817 (several of whose notes are 
also ^ inserted), and the Agricola from that of Brotier. We 
have not had leisure to peruse the whole, and therefore can 
only characterise it in general, as containing a great deal of 
useful as well as entertaining' illustration, and as well adapted 
to the purpose fpr which it was undertaken. Some of 
the notes are however loo long ; a fault of which the Editor 
himself seems to be in some degree aw'are. It would have 
been more for the convenience of the reader if these had been 
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relegated to the appendix. Mr. Barker’s sources of illustratioh 
are sufficiently various ; poetry, history, philosophy, divinity, 
travels^ antiquities^ ace ail made to bear on the passage under 
consideration, [le reminds us of Bentley’s character of Jolin 
Tzetze.s & man of rambling learning.’^ Some of his notes, on 
the other hand, might be extended with advantage, by the addic- 
tion of further illustrations. We think too, that many points are 
passed over in silence, which to the learner require a comment. 
On the whole, however, he is fully entitled to the praise to 
which he lays claim in the Preface. 

“lie trusts, that in the selection^* (of notes from preceding com- 
mentators) “ he has always kept utility in ^view, and that, if he has 
not on every occasion successfully, wah the aid of his learned predeces- 
sors, removed the corruptions and the obscurities of the text, he has at 
least furnished his readers with some means of forming clear ideas on 
che points in dispute. The 3rd Edition of Dr. John Aikin's Translation 
of these Tracts, published in 1815, has been advantageously consulted 
in some instances.'^ 

We have not the two preceding editions before ns, so that we 
are unable to form any judgment as to the comparative merits 
of the present. Mr. B.'s observations on the w'ell-known 
words in the description of Germany, ch. 2. ^^inforrnem terris, 
asperam ccelo, Iri.siem cultu aspectuque,’’ may serve -as a speci- 
men of his style of aniiQlatioii. 

“ Injormem terris. What Tacitus means by this expression, will he 
foU hy tho'-e, who compare with it what he says in ch. 5. Terra^etsi 
tilitjuanlo spicic differ t, in univ er sum tarn en nut silvis horruUtj nut paludihns 
fteduy ami vvho recollect that in Ann. 2, 23, he sa\s, Tumidis Germnnia 
terris, ‘ the mountainous couiitr'cs of Germany.^ Longolius is mistaken 
in supposing that Tac. intended lo speak of the sterile appearance of 
Germany: — ‘Sic quoque Seneoa de Pruv. 4. Germanos malign e solum 
sterile sustentat. Enimvero nondum e.\tra umnem dubitatioiiem positum 
csi, Germaniarn oranem adeo informem fiiisse. Nam si vel maxime 
conceilamu.s, eas regiones, in quibus Romani incursiones fecerunt, sive 
sreriles fuisse, s. poiius, oh raiiones politicas, inciillas jacuisse, an exindc 
tutu colligcre licet, Germaniarn omuera si non deseriam, certc incultarn 
fuisse? Deinde probe notanchim est, vett. Genn-anos non amavisse 
hixum : eorum igitur terras incuUas esse, Romanos luxui deditos exinde 
fdlso collegisse niirum non est.' The culture and aspect of the soil is 
mentioned by Tac. in what immediately follows, tristem cultu aspeHuguc, 
and besides in ch. 5. he represents Germany as ‘ satis ferax.^ Dr. Aikin’s 
version is therefore faulty : — ‘ A land rude in its surface, rigorous in its 
climate, cheerless to every beholder and cuhivator except a native/ 
Ilorat. Sat. 1, 8, 14. Nunc licet EsquUiis hahitare salubribus, atque Aggere 
in aprico spatiari, quo modo tristes Albis informem sfiectqpant ossibus agrumJ* 

“ Asperam cai/o. Seneca !. c., Germanos triste ccelum premit.** 

“ Tristem cx4lu aspectuque, Seneca L c., Germanos maligne solum sterile 
sustentat, Tac. Germ. c. 5. Terra etsi aliquavto specie differt, in umversum 
tnmen (tut silvh korriduy out paludihusfccday—- satis ferar, frugiferarum arbo- 
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ru7n itnpaiieyis* * Est metonym. efFectuspro causa. Tristis cultu est ergo 
terra, quam etsi optime colas, et studiosissime ares, tanien nihil pro- 
feret, e quo lietitiam capere possis, Cic. de N. D. 2, 40. Idem fcrc de 
Thracia Mela 2, 2,4. dicit, Hegio nec calo la;ta, necsolo.^ Longol.” • 

The signification of tristis in the above passage, is remarkably 
well preserved in the French triste. The aspect of modern 
Germany made the same impression on Madame de Staelas its 
ancient apj>earance seems to have done on the countrymen of 
Tacitus. 

We shall only now mention a curious, and, we believe, origi- 
nal conjecture of F. Schlegel in his Lectures on the History of 
Literature, which recurred to our recollection, on perusing the 
passage in ch. 3, Celeriun et Ulixem quidam opinantur — 
adisse Germanise terras,” &c. that this fancy originated in a 
confusion of the name of with that of the Greek ’OSutrerguf, 
through the well-known propensity of the ancients to identify 
the fabulous heroes of all other countries with their own ; * for 
which see, among others, Mr. R. P. Knight in his very learned 

Inquiry into the Syftibolical Language of ancient Art and 
Mythology,” Part ix. §. 209 - 211 , Classical Journal Lllf,^ 
p. 68. ; a passage w'hich Mr, Barker would undoubtedly have 
quoted, had it occurred to him at the time. Ulysses and Odin 
w'cre both wanderers. 

Wc observe an error in p. 90, note, col. 1. (at least if the 
word is meant for Latin) pyrata for pirata. This corruption 
is not unfrequent, and seems, like some others of the same kind, 
to have originated in those eafriy times of classical printing, 
when i and y were to a great extent confounded with each 
other. 


ON THE PYRAMIDS OF EGYPT. 


Part III. — [Continued from No. LVL] 

Me. Bryant thinks that these mysteries originated in the ^ 
dehige ; which is not improbable a» far as concerns some of the 
details, particularly where the ark or scyphus was introduced. 

I am however persuaded that the leading object of the mysteries, 
both Egyptian and Greek, was the loss of Man’s first perfect 
state,” his fall, and anticipated restoration. The rites of the 
funereal Osiris seem rather to have typified the* sentence of 


' This propensity, or something like it, prevails among most nations. 
A copious and amusing article might be written on the subject. 
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death on the first man, and his restoration by the promised 
seed^ A greater than Noah was implied, though the second 
Adam was evidently a type of -the third. To this great s^brel, 
it is probable that the earliest initiation offered access and par« 
ticipation. The name of Proserpine, and the story of Eurydice, 
combined with that of Hercules, seem to confirm this view. 
But I hasten from this digression to concentrate the scattered 
rays of the Egyptian fable, in order that they may fall in one 
powerful focus on the pyramid of which we treat. 

The funeral rites of Osiris were sometimes called those of 
Pluto or Serapis, which means the tomb of Apis.' We have 
before seen what reason there is for believing that the pyramids 
were dedicated to the triple deities of the infernal regions. In 
the three heads of the l^gyptian Cerberus, the triple image of 
Hecate, the triple image at Eleusis, the triple image at Ele- 
phants/ the nuinen triplex of Japanese and Chinese pyramidal 
fanes, there appears a strong and satisfactory connexion with 
the pyramid seated over the Egyptian hell or Necropolis, and 
in the neighborhood of El>sium. 1 come to a part of the sub- 
ject which is in reality the strongest part of the argument, 
though hitherto considered as the most hostile to any such 
induction ; 1 mean the coffer in the central room. 


« This Vs Bryant’s interpretation : but I should rather derive Sur from 
a Hebrew word signif^'ing cuhiinn, than from the Greek lofof. It har- 
inonibesalso with the word Jpisor measure men r, signifying mystic yeais 
(Sari), coi^ntcd by te:«h. 

The most diiett derivation is from Scrap, to burn, w hence Seraph ; 
since Serapis was so represented; and since it is evident that Moses cab- 
balized in translating names, he may have done so here ; and if this, 
meaning a column of measured nine, evince connexion with the pyramid, 
the name Boore-MutJi, cavern or well of Pluto, is a no less w'eighly tlian 
curious derivation. 

Even now the word Cabiira in Arabic (in He brew, a pit with the sign 
of classification affixed) signifies fire-worship, and thus the most ancient 
mysteries of the three Cabiri, the gods of fire and sons of Vulcan, to whom 
triangles were devoted, may be referred with great safety to funereal rites 
enacted in the pyramids. 

So the name Osiris may be derived ad libitum from three words ; first, 
meaning Measurer (Apib) ; second. Riches (Dis, or Pluto) ; and third, 
Ten, the pyramidal number ( Oshirif. 

The Cabiri are called the sons of king Sadek (Shem) by Sanchoniatbo ; 
hut Shem was more probably one of them. Human victims were offered 
to them. They had a temple near Memphis, wdiich none but priests 
could enter. One of ilie Pyramids is attributed by thr Copts to Shem, and 
another to Ham. 

* The ‘Whole island is dedicated to the Indian Pluto, the trident-bearing, 
three^eyed (trilochos) Mahadeva, who, as Iswara, is identified by name 
witli Adonisin, or Loid Isiris, (Mi&ra) and who according to Sanchonialho 
was brotlicr ol Cna (Canaan). 
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Similar stories of the murder and mangling of a body, its 
deposition in a coffin, and resuirection, were related of niaiiy gods 
besidifes Osiris, and entered into the rites of many institutions. 
Thus one of the Cabiri was murdered and conimemorated with 
similar dreadful rites. Adonis was torn by a boar, the Egyptian 
image of Typhoii, sought, mourned, and restored to immortality 
by Venus. • One of the Cabiri was to live half a year in heaven 
and half in hell; so was Persephone, and so was Adonis. A 
similar condition seems to have been imposed upon Osiris. 

Bacchus was cut in pieces by the Titans, committed by 
Cadmus with his mother Semele to an ark, and restored to 
life by Minerva: it was also said that he was sewn into Jove’s 
thigh ; and the same account is given of Eiechlhonius and Miner- 
va. Bi}ant argues that the thigh was a symbol of theaik, w hich 
is possible ; but I rather incline to think, for reasons to be stated 
hereafter, that it w'as the type of a lost goltien age. Certainly, the 
thigh ot Apis ^ems to have been consecrated to Osiris, It is 
offered to him amidst llws Hieroglyphics, and forms the centiul 
figure of the Tentyiiaii Planisphere. It was evidently an im- 
portant feature of the mysteries. Perseus and his mother 
JJanae were also committed to an ark. To this god, as Sagitta- 
I ins or Apollo, the thigh was consecrated, and tins peihaps 
explains the mystery of the goldrn thigh of Pythagoras, and 
the icason why Abaiis on that account pionounced him to be 
Apollo. Of the 14 worlds, the tenth, o\ ugricultarhtH, is seated 
by the Brahmins in the thigh of Braiima. It appears from Ho- 
mer and Pausaiiias that the thi&li was devoted to the gods «t sacri- 
lices. Among the Jews it was sworn by, and one of its sinews 
held sacred. The solar tripods were sometimes supported by 
three animal, and the great deity is often repiescnted on Basilidiari 
talismans by three human, thighs. Among the dismembered 
deities, Jupiter is reported to have been cut in pieces by the 
giants, and subsequently revived, as Jason’s father was cut in 
pieces and restored to existence by Medea. 

The Maniciieans and Rosicnicians perpetuated these mysteries. 
Manes is cleaBy the fimereal Maneros of the Egyptians. He also 
was deposited in a coffin, his bloody murder wept, and his resur- 
rection affirmed; nor is it unlikely that the Persian heretics derived 
the Maiiicheaii story from llie Magian mysteries of fire. The fune- 
real lites of -Hosseiri in Persia are apparently a relic of Magianism. 

The mysteries qf Freemasonry are derived from the same 
source — the murder of Hiram — the conspirators — the coffin, 
and the initiatory secret. Nor can it escape reflection w^libre to 
look for the fountain-head,— in the earliest and most audacious 
WAsoNic ilriicturcs of the world, where theology wa‘5 ceitainly 
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typified by the masonic emblems of the triangle and the 
square. The Great Pyramid was perhaps the first great Lodge. 
Even now the sun rising behind a pyramid is a symbol of«^Vee- 
masonry : and the motto ‘‘ Let there be light, and there was 
light/’ derived from Moses, was that of the Rosicrucians and 
Jlennetic philosophers, and evidently applied to the secrets of 
the old fire-worshrp. A similar society to these, the tribunal of 
the Purrali, is still in existence in Africa, and evidently a remnant 
of Egyptian freemasonry. 

My opinion, therefore, is that the stone cofier in the central 
room was not the coffin of a really buiied personage, as Strabo 
and Diodorus, Pauw, and others imagine, but an ark or taber- 
nacle, used (like the coffin of rlirain* and Sarcophagus of 
H ossein”) in the mysteries of the Egyptian Pluto, thence 
called Scrapis and Uusiris {house of Osh is). Nor is it unlikely 
that tradition has repeated truly of the last, and that the myste- 
rious chest has streamed with the blood of human sacrifices, 
and the gloomy chamber where it st;p)ds resounded with the 
thrilling shriek of dying agony. 

But let us proceed to the proofs. I have before inferred 
from many corroborating circumstances that the stone chest was 
not the sarcophagus of any deceased monarch. The alternative 
is, that it was an ai k or cista employed in the initiatory rites. Such 
chests, in short, appertained to almost all the ancient mysteries. 

The form of this chest is itself mysterious ; it is composed 
of two cubes, which symbolised the Gemini or Dioscuri,* those 
confiicting principles of light and darkness which sprung from 
the egg of Chaos. Cubic stones were dedicated to Baal and 
Astarte, and Pluto and Proserpine, and, according to Prod us, to 
the mundane gods. The shrine of Bulis was a cube of 60 feet : 
the temple of Mecca is a hollow cube, and, as Bryant affirms, 
the Arabians of Petra3a worshipped a black cubic stone. At all 
events the cube is adored by the Javanese and Chinese, and 
generally devoted to tricipital deities. Nor is it unlikely that 
the phrase used in the Sibylline oracles (lib. 5. ad fin.) Kctl ert;, 
?<lSoi$ eTTixff/jxevg,” referred to some similar representa- 
tion : moreover, the chest is placed in a mystic manner, that is, if 
the containing chamber were divided by three lines, it occupies the 
farthest line east and west, which is precisely that of the ancient 
tabernacles and Holy of [iolies ; so, another line drawn from the 
lateral holes in the chamber completes the tripartite division. We 


* Agreeing with the Urim and Thummini (perhaps from Ilorus and 
Thunmmz) in the Mosaic ark. 
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arc iiiformcd that the Mosaic tabernacle was of dimensions not 
unlike, and shape exactly similar:* and was supposed to 
contahi the Sephyrotb or spheric lights, and the two stones of 
the law. • Now we learn from Plutarch that a chest containing 
a golden ark, was used in the mysteries of Osiris. Synesius 
informs us that these arks, according to the priests, contained 
the hemisplieres, which agree both with the Sephyr/)tli and 
Dioscuri. The two cherubim placed over the Jewish taber- 
nacle had perhaps a not dissimilar interpretation. At all events 
those of Ezekiel coincide closely wdth the attendant masques of 
Serapis, the alone being substituted for the dog. 

In the Bacchanalian mysteries a coffer was used, containing 
the secret symbols of tlie deify. These are of Egyptian extrac- 
tion, (perhaps deposited with Osiris), consisted of the p//«/- 
lus, grains of sesame, heads of poppies, pomegranates, dry 
stems, cakes, salt, carded wool, rolls of hdTiey and cheese ; a child, 
Vi serpent, and a/an. In tlfe mysteries of Ceres there was a similar 
coffer called the mnndus.Ccreris,'^ which contained phalli, grains 
of reheat and barley, a comb, a mirror, and a serpent. We are 
told, moieover, by Suidas and Eusebius, that fl/Ves were devoted 
to the mysteries of Jire and the three Cabiri, and more particularly 
to the great triple deity of Eleusis, Bacchus, j’roserpine, and 
Ceres. But tliat no link of affinity may be wanting in order to 
identify such arks wdtli the pyramids and the sarcophagus, Pausa- 
nias informs us that the image of Bacchus or Osiris was found in 
an ark, which v\as said to be the work of V ulcan — that Vulcan of 
whom the pyramid is a symbol. He adds that the king w'ho 
opened the coffer went mad on seeing him ; and a similar story is 
told of Mancios in Egypt: the same author also informs us that the 
triple-headed palladium of Troy was deposited in a sacred chest. 
To a similar source may be attributed the fable of the chest in 
which Minerva deposited Erechtlionius, consigning him to the 
care of three virgins. The curiosity of one, it seems, got the bet- 
ter of her obedience ; and her fright at seeing his serpent ^ limbs, 
and her subsequent punishment, are circumstances which clearly 


* Exodus xxxvii, ver. 1, Two exact cubes. So is the incense-altar, 
ibid. ver. 25.; but it is worthy remark in tliis place, that as the coffers 
agree, so do the tabernacle and its enclosing chamber ; there is scarcely 
any difference on this latter point, and the internal arrangement must 
have been as like as wooden and marble layers could be, 

^ Clem. Alex. Cohort, ad Gent, p. 19. 

3 Pausanias. It was made of the hones of Pelopp, in which Sense it 
agrees with the talismanic tigures of Osiris made by Isis, and Sesostris. 
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harmonise with the prohibition to Adam, and perhaps are con- 
nected with the fabled coffers of Psyche and Pandora. Lastly, 
to sun) up the evidence, we learn that the image’ of Osiris was 
consigned to a sepulchre for three days; and that, on tlie fourth, 
the priests opened it and brought forth a heifer to the people, 
as the deity restored to life. Other authority proves that it was 
in the ipomediate vicinity of the Pyramids, and near a temple of 
Vulcan^ who made the coffer of Osiris, that this apparition took 
place. Now it is not a little singular that Arabians,^ most likely 
ignorant of these rites, should assert the finding of a statue, in the 
coffer of the great Pyramid. But, lest historical testimony should 
appear insufficient, there are ocular and pictorial evidences now 
extant of tlie great leading fact here assumed. 

We have, as 1 hinted, no regular detail from history of the 
Epoptic rnyslciies connected with the death of Osiris or 
Apis; but the gap is Uell supplied by sculpture and painting. 
Thus on Alexander’s Sarcophagus are portrayed the inagnili- 
cent water spectacles of the lower mysteries, the search of Isis, 
and the boats that accompanied her, and the great torch trans- 
ferred afterwards to lilensis. It is a remarkable confirmation 
of Biyaut’s hypothesis that the ship Baris, represented thereon, 
contains eight persons,^ the number in the ark. Among other 
appendages, are tumblers on their heads to represent peihaps 
the boulcverscmmt of nature ; and the plough-share and sickle 
are very conspicuous, as well as the crocodile 1 yphon. But 
our main business lies with the sculptured tonilf of Osiris, lie 
lies horizontally surrounded by the folds of a four-headed serpent, 
implying the four clays of his sepulture, or the four great years 
during which the body was fated to attend its resurredion. At 
his head is a beetle, the type of the lower hemisphere, darkness 
and death ; and that no doubt may remain that it was intended 
for his tomb, the same peculiar symbol decorates the entrances 
to the tombs of the kings. 

I have before me similar records arranged to accompany 
every stage of the same fabulous drama and every grade ol initia- 
tion : but as my purpose chiefly lies w'ith the funereal rites of 
Osiris and their application to the Pyramid, 1 shall not bui- 


» Plutarch de Iside et Osir. Bacchus skpt three nights with 1 roser- 
pine. The word Orgies is derived from Argoz, a chest or ark. 

^ To the north and south of this temple, were person ihcations ot chan- 
cer and Capricorn, the two gates of the Sun. 

^ End Ibii Alhokm. ... . . 

♦ The Sai^ophHgus of the Persian Ilossein is carried hy eight 
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tJeii the attention with too much unnecessary detail however 
interesting. Let us proceed to a second representation of these 
rites, which is to be found in the Zodiac of Esne. On that re- 
markable* monument w'e have not only the tomb of Osiris, but 
portions of his dismembered body. We have not only the triple 
symbols of the infernal deity on the coffin, but the pyramidal 
temple of sdlar fire to which it is conducted. The coffin is like 
that described by Plutarch in a scyphus, and resembles in shape 
the double cubic form of the chest in the great pyramid. The 
next historic picture in the series is from the subterranean crypt 
in the temple of Tentyra, and represents the four days* sepulture 
of Osiris. The first sfems tp signify his death and subterra- 
neous place of sepulture. The second his tomb, the back of a 
lion, with the lamentations of the ancient Almehs, The scene* 
in the third represents the same tomb, and an offering of that 
thigh of Apis, to which H,oi us as Bacchus Bugencs^ owed his 
birth. The sphinx-like position of the god perhaps implied the 
day of his incarnation or •new birth, in the figure ofiApis, when 
the voice was heard proclaiming the mighty Lord of all things 
is born.** In the fourth picture, representing the fourth day, the 
figure is resurgant, and the presentation of the Tan evidently 
means resurrection. That the above leonine couch meant a 
tomb has been sufficiently argued. Bochart says, that Orp/i 
means neck, and Aridaca a tame lion ; thence the story of 
Orpheus, and the eastern banner of Sol in dorsa Leonis. There 
is a similar figure between two serpents, appositely placed on 
a mummy in the British Museum, with Aniibis the barker, ^ 
waking the deceased from death. 

Lastly, Deuon furnishes a representation of a tomb with the 
image of the funereal Osiris, mentioned by Plutarch, reclined 
below, and the Ox Apis above, for such I conceive it to be, at 
the moment of apparition. The triple image of the globe, wing, 
and serpent, apparently dedicated to him, (see the Bembine 
table) is a circumstance deserving of remark. The fe-appear- 
ance of Osiris in the* (orm of Apis, was sometimes designated 
by a Sphinx with a hawk*s head, and a bull’s body. 

The meaning of all this seems to be a typical representation 


* The two first verses of Hosea, ch. vi. express the same initiatory 

revival. • 

* lie also was cut in pieces, and slept three nights with Proserpine: 

Taunformis was one of his titles. * 

^ Perhaps the barking of dogs and hissing of snakes at Eleusis may 
be referred to pictures like this. 
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of the sentence of death on the first matl, and to comprise some 
tradition of that promised redemption to which initiation offered 
to direct the way. It appears from the Zendavesta that the 
first man was represented as a minotanr, like Bacchits Tauri^ 
formis and it would seem that Joseph and his promised 
seed were represented under the same figure. There was no 
blame attaching to those, who in the dearth of language expressed 
a divine tradition by a hieroglyphic of astronomy ; nor any im- 
propriety ill Jacob’s adverting to the typical vehicle in wliich a 
true and glorious prophecy was innocently conveyed, though 
perhaps perverted, as it was by the Jews themselves shortly 
after. Iluet thinks, that Apis was Joseph ; this is not easily 
proved; but if the above premises be well based, the prophecy of 
Jacob, respecting Joseph, could not well avoid some reference 
to the rites of Apis, or the funereal Osiris ; and it presents the 
features of an obvious connexion. 

“Joseph is a fruitful bull by <\i&cUy whose cluld/en run over 
the neck; the archers have sorely giievtid him ; and shot at, and 
hated him ; but his bon) abotle in sUength/* 

Of all this, there are before me pictorial illustrations : the 
heifer by an eye or well, the pleiads or chickens upon Ins neck, the 
archers shooting at him ; his scyphus, bow, ^c, I have before 
said, that Apis was dismembered like Osiris. In the lites^ of 
Bacchus a heifer, substituted for a man, was torn to pieces by 
the teeth of the priests. Tlie thigh and head seem to be the most 
mysterious portions. Sufficient has been said of the first; the 
last appears frequently under a sacred aspect. It formed the 
ornament of friezes and doorways; it ornumeiited the angles of 
altars, and furnished the horns. An Egyptian altar exhibits it 
either as its upper part or in sacrifice upon it. It is seen fre- 
quently on Mithraic monuments. One sculpture portrays it on 
a pillar, and near it tliree steps, with a figure of Mithra or Kros, 
seated on a rainbow: another represents it hung upon a tree, 
w ith a quiver of arrows., On the Zodiac of Ksne, a figure com- 
bined of the head and thigh of Apis, is held by Ty][)hon, chained, 
while another figure pierces it with a dart. The derivation of 
Centaur here is sufficiently obvious, as well as the reason why 
Sagittarius is represented under the form of a Centaur whose 
arrow is directed towards the Zodiacal bull. 

I have compressed a variety of interesting subjects here, the 


? Sometimes crowned with apples; see Montfancon ; sometimes his 
head with horns was hung on a tree to promote revivification. A buffs 
head hung upon an apple tree, was devoted to Miihra. 

* t^orpliyry de Ab‘'tMU*niia. 
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(Usquisilion of which might fill many chapters, in order to keep 
the main argument in view. For "any abruptness which the 
compression may have imparted to my style, I beg to apolo' 
gize ; bitt 1 have always thought that truth is belter than fine 
words. 

The main inference is, that the coffer in the Pyramid resem- 
bled, in purpose, the cista and petroyna of Ceres, the tabernacle 
of the Jews, and the coffer in which Bacchus was deposited ; 
that in the mysteries, it was used for the deposition of a similar 
image of Osiris, during his four days’ sepulture, and perhaps 
for the members and relics of Apis. It is, moreover, proba- 
ble that it was the gneat dtmuement of the mysteries ; that a 
resurgent image of Osiris Tauriformis was made to rise there- 
from, or at least a mimic Sun, to which the animal W'as 
devoted, which bore the same namg, that of Phra, and 
was an emblem of the. great mediator and liberator, Orus 
or Mithra. And 1 found this latter sujyposition, apparently 
gratuitous, on several * circumstances. ff the Pyramid was 
a type of the universe, where could there be a better 
sanctuary for the tabernacle of the sun, than the centre of that 
structure ? Analogy supports the inference ; for the lower room 
still bears the name of the Queen’s chamber (the (iuecn of 
Heaven, Hecate of the three ways.) The supposition accounts 
for the Eastern type of Sol in dorso lanri ; and if the propriety 
of placing a sun in the realms of Serapis or Pluto be questioned, 
it must be recollected, that there was a sun of the inferior world, 
or Sol Jnferus,^ which typified the mild calm of renewed life, 
that to produce liglit from darkness, a masonic emblem, illus- 
trative of the creation, and the moral effect of a new biitli, was 
an object of the mysteries, and as we know a leading feature. 
The final beatific vision” has been already referred to, and 
some dazzling radiance seems to Iwve been connected w^ilh it. 

A miraculous light discloses itself,” says Stobieus, describing 


* All the Pagan nations had a Nyctilmis or Sol Tvferusy who at once pre- 
sided over funeral rites and Elysium, and to wliorn pots of fruits and 
dowers in both capacities were offered. Among the Syrians these were call- 
ed tlie gardens of Adonis, and among the Greeks dedicated to Pluto as 
Lord and founder of Elysium, and deposited with the dead. They were 
occasionally gilt, by which was implied either the lost golden age, or the 
lost golden fruit of Hesperus to be recovered by Hercules Engonaiis (see 
the celestial sphere) the trampieron the Dragon’s head. The hierogly- 
phic of the sun in the lower hemisphere is thus represented^^^^^ r'^^y ::^^^ 
according to Jablonski; but Serapis was the hifcrus oi Egypt, as 
Pluto was the Jupiter inferus of the Greeks. Pluio is the sun under 
the earth, says Porphyry (apiid Eiiseb.-|VJ>p. l-A’an. hb. iii. cap. 8). 
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the mysleries. But the' words of Apuleius in deferring fo the 
last stage of initiation are ref^arkably in point. ‘‘ 1 rushed for- 
ward,” says that writer, aitiidst surrounding elements” (typify- 
ing the wreck of nature), and beheld a SuN shining with 
TH E s PL EN DO II of day amidst the depths of midnight '' I'hey 
(the candidates) saw celestial beauty,” says Plato, in all the 
dazzling radiance of perfection.” These descriptions, compared 
with another by Timarchus in Plutarcli, would lead us to ima- 
gine that a grand orrery or solar system was displayed, accom- 
panied with a profusion of radiance, and the most resplendent 
machinery ; for the latter speaks of starry globes revolving to the 
sound of celestial symphonies aijd supernatural accents. I 
havcF before said, that the Uabbis affirm, that their tabernacle 
contained the Urim and Thuinmim^ and the Sephyrolh. The 
first are supposed to represent the zodiacal signs divided into 
tw'O hemispheres ; the last a mystic astronomical system or orrery, 
of which * I he kingdom^ is the centre. 'Phe v^ord Sephyrolh 
means lights ; the Urim and Thummim, something burning and 
resplendent. 

'“I'bus considered, my inference as to the Central room seems 
nearly completed, perhaps as nearly as any analogy can be trusted. 


SOPIIOCLIS 

Vulgatcjc qna^dam Leciiones defcmluntur alquc expU- 

cantur. 


Quoad versus 147 et seqq. Sophoclis Electrae, ego quidem 
penitus improbo G. B — it nimis audaciter fictas lectioues, 
tueorque communem lectionem his qine sequuntur argumentis. 
Plura depromere ex hue scena necesse erit, quibus depromtis 
vel leviter iuspicienti erit manifestum, quoad huBc loca et sibi 
consentaneum nec difficilem intellectii esse SopUocleiii. Scena 
nobis inducit Chorum ex Argivis Virginibns constitutum quse 
cnnv Electra colloquimtur. Vid. Class. Journ* No. liv. 5S^. 

Chorus. Chorus. 

«AA’ ou rot Toy y If At patrem Tartar! fiumine, 

vayxoivov xlfivag Trurep’ otv- omnibus communi, nec ploratu 

<rraa‘8t$, ovre yooig oure Xiralg. nec precibus inter vivos resli- 
a\\*&noT(loyiJi.sTplooyl 7 rup.Yj^avov tues. Porro a mediocri' ad 
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aKyoi ae) trrevS^ouffoi Si6\x.v<Tett. veheinentein cvadis tristitiam 
h clg avikv<ris ia-rip ov- semperquc ingemiscens tcip- 

xuxwpy sam pessumda$. Cur mihi in> 

rl [lot rm dv(r4>opeov e<piet ; tokranda projicis mala e quibiis 

nulla est liberatio i 


. Electra. 

VJJTTIOJ 0<rTt$ TMV olxTpwg 

oi^op^svaiv yovEcov STriXaOeTai 

akk’ Ijxe y u (rrovoeo'o’* agage 

a *'Itvv aleP ^'Itvp oko^ugerai, 
ogptg uTv^opt^epct* ^ibg ayye- 
kog* 

ico TTOCpTkafjLCfJP Nio^a, (re S* eycoye 
vifLOD Beov, 
ar h Tu(p^ nsTpoticp 
am dax^vEig, • 

Chorus. 

ovTOi (Tol fj(,oupa, rexpoPf 
aypg e<papyi fipoTwVf 
TTpog 0 ri cry twv sv^ov el 7rspi(r(ra, 
olg 6p.oQep el, xa) yopa ^ipoap^og, 

o7a Xpvcrodepi^ig 
^oosi xu\ ' I<pioipa(r(rUf 
xpVTTTa T uyeatip Iv ?/3a, 
ok^iog ov a xXeiva 
ya TTOTs MvxfiPulcop 
Several evirargl^up diog eS(ppopi 
jS^pLUTi fxokopTa raphyup ^Opkd-- 
rap. 


Electra. 

Infantula ! qusecuuque, paren- 
tibus niisere peremplis eorum 
obliviscitur ! — At Avis ilia ge- 
mebiinda mentem niiiii abri*- 
pui(, qua3 Ituu, semper Itun 
lamenlatur — Avis territa Nun- 
cia certe Jovis ! Ego quideni 
te, O N iobe miserrinia, Deam 
teneo ifuaj inarmoreo in sepul- 
chre semper ploras ! 

Chorus. 

Maud tibi soli mortalium eve- 
nit calamitas ; qua sortc num 
tu pra) iis qui sunt in a?dibus, 
abundas quibuscum versaris, 
esque sanguine consors; tali fa- 
te vivit Chrysothemis et Iphi- 
anassa, atque felix ille qui te- 
nera in actatc tutus ab his la- 
tebat molestiis, — quein clara 
Mycenarum terra aliquando re- 
cipiet, ilium qui divino lastoqiic 
gressu hos ad fines advenit, no- 
bili natum Patre Orestam ! 


Fingit conjectative G. 13 — us, ut infra videre est, 
akkit, fA iyei (ttopco ultra trapa fpipagy 
^it^'Irvv alvo/*'JTuv oXocft/gerai, 
opvig ar afojutev, eUeog ayyskog — 

Horum admirabilium versionem ad literam factam dabimus — 

Sed Parca mihi gemitu (suo) sensus rapit, quae Itun mise- 
rum Itun lamentatur, avis veluti lugemus, veris nuncia ! 

Praebent nobis Msti omnes, quos autem G. B., ut .aliquando 
videatur, pro nihilo estimat, ^ 

akk* lae y d ororovwrcr* apoeps ^Qspag 

VOL. XXIX. CLJl. NO. Lvn G 
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£ ^Irvv a\ev ^/tuv oAo^uperaj, 
opv»5 arvKofAim" Jto; ayytXof. 

Inprimis^ ait G. B. apage in liiiguam et metrum peccat” — 

En versiim qui Strophicus est ei ad queni adhaesit G., B. Lo- 
quitur Electra. 

olSa re xa) ^vviYifJii ruV oo rl jutff, v. 131. 

cui suiim subjicimus Antistrophicuni 
aXA’ e/As a (TTOvoWtr* apuge fgsvoc $' — 

Hie nil nisi quod aptum et suave sit vidimus. Notemus 
quod et Strophae et AmistrophaB versus 4, 5, 10, 11, 12, 13. 
purisunt dact^lici. — Ego quideni non audio in tm txpape/^ cum 
G. B, ^mphibrachoy, sed re veVa, pinout mctriun postulat, 
anapsestum. Illud ps ante <f)ge, procul dubio, commune est ; 
p litera vel sola vel cum muta conjuncta eadem in syllaba coiens 
communeni reddit aiUacedentem vocalem ; teste Homero, qui 
Sophocii quasi deus est. Primo, quOad quantitatis communi- 
tatem too p literal, habemus hocciiie nolissinium. — Iliad. E. 

’'Aps$j fipoToXoiysj pi^iuKpovs, x. t. X. Deinde de litera p 
cum muta conjuncta, 

eoog 0 Taufl* wgiJLam Kura fpevet xal fiuptoy. 

«XA* aye fjLspfi^pi^e xara <fpsvcc xal xara fluptov. 

Inde plena auctoritate communique regula vocalis natura brevis 
'ante (Pp consonantes producitur. — Hoc autem canone tit apaps 
«enapaestum. — Ergo recte se habet vulgata loci liiijus lectio, — 
apage-y ait G. B., non alibi extat in sensu tou placuit.” — Ne- 
que in hoc loco ; at salviim nihilo minus esse potest vocabulum, 
Attamen, ponanius iiisincerum esse illud ipuge. Exulet igitur, 
ejusque vice fuiigatur waga ^pevuc. At quid de illis aXX* Ijxe y 
a <rTovoe<r(r* ? — Nutlus extat accusalor, nec ipse G. B. — Aptum- 
ne epitheton est (rrovoercroL Fhilomelae ? Nemo recusat — Quid 
autem de manuscriptis ? Adclamant omnes, atque huic vulgatas 
lectioni favent. — Socientur deinde voces «XX* epue y d crrovde(r<r* 
cum conjectura B — ana ^^Trctgdi <ppsyug** 

aXX’ 6fi8 y i <rTOvoW<ra mapd <ppevxg, ^ 

At cum sequentibus conjuncta haec lectio^'sensu prorsus laborat. 
Nihilominus voces illae ifjLt y d (rrovderrcc per se ipsas innocuae, 
imo et optimae quoad sensum esse videntur, fautoresque ha- 
bent eruditos codicesque omnes ; sed male concordant cum rcS 
** iraga fpevag ,*' — Nempe quia posteriora haBC non sunt a So- 
phocle, at potius merum G. B— i figmentum. — ^‘Deliteris 
mutatis tiihil est quod dicam/^ ait G. B. ; et sibi consen- 
taneus adjicere poterat, ^'neque eat quod curem de manu- 
scriptis.” Pereant,ait ille, «XX’ efie y ol (rroviecrer , et novaapten- 
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tur vocabula ad ilhid — Nimirum vir doctus^ 

postquatn hanc ineliurem, ut sibi videbatiir, invenerat lectionem^ 
sibi conscius erat, tw uqups'^ avulso, sensum a ae, quoad cie- 
tera, esse foedatum^ inde m Sophocleani versus effigiem refin- 
gere conatur haec “disjecta membra Poe tee 
aWi yJ ayei (rrovcp ctlcru •rroipoi fpevct$. 

Sed quid de rcS “ aWa y.\ ” anne differt de tw aW* ijo-s ? Prorsus 
nihil — responderct vel iniimo ordine pueriilus. Qua porro de 
causa banc veram vulgatamque lectionem de loco deturbat 
13 — us ? Nernpe ad seusuin refarciendum quern inanu audacis- 
sima corruperat. Nunc de uyei quid dicendum f Habentnc 
inanuscripti ? ne unus quidem. Deerat autem nescio quid ad 
barathrum implenduift^ ing<?ritque illud miseruin ayei, Kodem 
modo dihg ayye\ov expellit^ et illico corruit, quoad sensum^ et 
metruni fortasse, totiiis versus compagcs ! Sciverat hoc catus 
homo^ versus namque dcbetur dactylicu« : et dactyiicum revera 
prestant manuscripti omnes. At miratur G. B. quid sibi 
velit * Jiog oiyyeXog ? iiejno hominuni satis bene definire potest/* 
Atque ita mehercule quia G. B. et alii, ut opinor, adinodum 
pauci, phrasis ciijuspiam minus intelligunt sententiam, more ho- 
dieriio decretum esl ut exuljiat et ipse Zbu; ! Ad rem redeamus. 
Klidere visum est B — o vocem et substituere elhog , — Hoc 

autem facto, et copia data aliis vulgatae lectionis vocibus ut sua 
sedc fruantur, tale quid nobis exoritur MeXoj, 
oqVig aruKoyevoCf siSeoj ^Ayy^Kog — ! ! 

Sane mihi videtur idem accidere iis qui improba manu antiquo- 
rum scripta deturbant, atque illis qui veritatern minus colunt; 
his enim qui unum duntaxat mendacium edixerint^ necesse est 
ut amplius mille acciantur in clientelum ! ! 

Simiii modo, qui nullojiire, nulla manusci*iptorutn auctoritatc 
freti, vel tantillum roduut ex Anliquorum scriptis, adeo sensum 
metrumve lacerant, ut omnibus pateat injuria. Haneque iterum 
atque iterum fieri injuriam videmus, usque dum ipseauctor lotus 
evanuerit; delude in viceni ejus Imagiunculam quandain in 
pompa ducunt. Hjec omnia evenire cernimus in G. B — ii alio- 
rumque ipsi similiuul %uy,^mv(jp 'Epyua-rviplcp* Scilicet tra- 
hitur ad supplicium a opvtg extunditur autem in opvig 

ar a^ojuiev, literis et sono (coiifiteor) alteri quam simillimuui! 
sed Sophoclis sentential alienissimum. Ego quidem tueor com- 
munem lectionem, primo quod optime inanuscripti earn exhi- 
bent, deinde quod omnes, justo titulo viri eruditissimi hue us- 
que earn adprobaverunt, — Mihi slat lectio communis.* Namque 
inesse loco, de quo agitur, videmus stylum bene Graecirm, et 
Sophocle (lignum ; videmus quoque orationem personis aptam, 
contextui consentaneam, intellectuqye facilem. B — rise autem 
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lectioni desunt tituli quibus ullo niodo hie vir eruditus earn ad* 
probare possit. — Communem lectionem apap? nihil in nietrum 
offcndisbc deiiionstraviinus, neque opus est, prout G. B. opina- 
tur, ut ugoipe pro placuit” inlelligamus ; sed ab uipax aufero, 
arripio^ sustollo : — ergo oipoips ^pivoig est, abstulit vel arripuit 
mentem. 

Graecia lusciniis est regio notissimn, quibus de avibus apud 
poetas frequentissimani iiiveninuis nientionein. Mihiqiie res 
certa videtur lusciniae aliammque avium cantus in prima liujus 
dramatis scena fuisse imitates, llepriescntabatur quoque Elec- 
tro, quasi exieritUL'dibiis palernis ; pro foribus autem ct sub dio 
bos questus effundebat : 

, aXX* ou ixsv Xijfo) Q^^vcjdv, 

(TTuyepcov rs yocov eg r uv 
Xeuertreo 7ra/x<^6yyg75 aarpm 
p*7ra5,^X6w<r(ra) 8e to^* 
oti*® — rexvoXereip* £g 
€7ri>cajxt5(rco, rwv hs niarptpvyt 
Trpo QvpMV Tracri 7rpo<pa}ve7v, 

Siquis aninium inteiidat veros ad anectus scnlentiasquc quibus 
induere personam, haiicce Electram, voluit Foeta, ne vocabulum 
qiiidem e commuui lectione amovebit. Insanit ilia quodam 
inodo liigeiido. Quam pulchrc autem depiiigit Trugeedus nos- 
ter hunc animi illius atfecUmi, evocatque sibi in auxilium am- 
plissimas orationis Gra^cac imagines ! Versibus in choricis, dc 
quibus nunc agitur, atque in mentione de luscinia et de Niobe 
facta, respicit EIcctra ct in suas foitunas et pristinam gentis 
mythologiam. — Ut dixiinus supra, crTovoscra-a est cpitheton lusci- 
niae notissimum ; hoeque dato, vcteies rcspiciebant ad cantum 
hujus avis, modufationemque subinde murmurantem, ut quse 
memor esset, revocaretque Philomelas lugubre fatum. Quo 
teste igitur, quove jure, adimere velit G, B. hoc cpitheton, et 
refingere novam suam ineptissimamque lectionem (ttovco al(ra ? 
Pro aih ’'hvv/' nobis largitur aivov Jtuv,” balbutitque ne- 
scioquid de aivoyapi^og, a*voX«/x,7njj, aivojM.opOff,-aivo-J7ie^i^. Horum 
autem illustrium claudat agnien et ipse aivo-JB — og ! 

Quid enini fecit illud innocuum aUv ? annon verissime dici 
potest de ave ilia de qua et ipse Aristoteles scribit, ‘II Se ayjdwv 
SSst fji.h (Tvve^cbg ^[lipug xal vvxrag hxenrem^ Delur nihilomi- 
nus B— io ut abov ‘'Ituv dici possit de miserulo cujus membra 


* Post voces fxh o5, ellipsis est xiifw respicit ad Philo- 

melam prtusquani in lusciniam transformata erat ; namquc, sorore socia, 
Itun puerulumjugulavit.^Vid. Ovid. Met, lib. vi, (143. 
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difaiiiata igne coquit et ipsa mater, Tereoque suo apponit ma- 
rito ! 

Optimo jure nos quoque dicere possimus oihi So^onXeg ! ! Tua 
nainque membra^ siinili modo laniata^ nobis apponit hodierna 
crudelitas ! At rem seriam agamus. — Maliiit Poeta ctlh scribere, 
nec veiiit illi in mentern illiid admirabile cthov ! Deinde ex aru- 
5oj«.5va Jioj, vera et nianuscriptorum lectione, extundit G. B. ut 
k^ofAsv slBso$ ; nitque Perpetuo are veluti sic usurpatur/* 
Quid velit vir doctus per hoc suum Perpetuo/* ego quidem 
prorsus ignoro ; sed hoc scio, et omnes, Sophocle lecto, scient^ 
huic poctie solemnem et perpetuuin esse usuni^ hand equidetn 
arff, at cJj, pro veluti^ utjyoiey quasi^ ct siinilia. Qutirnque G. 
B. mihi e Sophocle nionstraverit unutn duntaxat exemplUm tow 
a re/* ego illi alterius, scilicet roD ci^/* facile proferam bis 
niille ! — Nunc aiiteiii^ si mihi quoque venia daretur vocabula 
fingendi, faberque fierem ad incudem l1 — anain, certe dicereni 
illud irs leivSfs ecrriv acro^oxXffTov : est igitiir inerito rejiciendum. — 
Dimisso auteni Sre voCubiilo, divulsoque a comite suo 
metrum B — io laborat. Hoc fieri potest ; sed de hac re ne 
simus nimium solicili. Reddatur suum cuique,^’ reddatur 
et suum Sophocli, et Graec<e pulchritiidini proprium. Sit 
nostrum ut colligarnus Poeta.* disjecta membra/* — B B — anis 
ar a^Ojxei/ eiSsoj redeant, solit :iut vice fungntur, urvl^oixsvot 
A IQS ayysXQg, Vox aru^ojuteva est loco, ct anliqiiis forturiis 
PhiiomelcCy et Electrae affectibiis, imo et avi luscinice apprime 
idoneus. Ha?c, ciruKoiJ^ivot namque, i. e. terrore concitata avis 
fugit hominis cietum ct frequentiam, seque abdit in sjlvarum 
soliliidinem. Ducc Momero quoque, esi (Wiinn terrore avolan- 
tiuin epitheton, 

51 /xiv x^iocyyyj vsjcuoqv oIcvvmv cS^, 
naVT 0 <T* urvl^OfMevciov, tc. t. A. — Odys. x 004. 

Jam tandem grand! imj)ingimus offendiculo Jio; ayysAoj. Aspi- 
ciamus hunc qui sequilur contexlum. 

hJcctra. 

oqv^s Alos iyy=\os* 

io^ TTCiVT^afJi^cav (re 5* tywys vsfAca &sov 

dr h Ttx<pM TTsrpotico 
aiei 

Ailque paulo infra 

Chorus — (ad Electram,) 
oX^iOg Sv d xXsivd 

yd TTOTs Muxv^valctiV 
ds^sTcti svTTetrgtdccv, A tog eS^povi 
/Sjy/xotTi fjLoXovTQt rivde ydv 'Ogeerruv* 

Hie nonne videre cst concatenatanf quasi sententiam de iiumifie 
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aliquo fortiinarum Electras provide ? Ponamus autem^ casuali* 
quo, excidisse e textu has voces «yya;Xoj : tanta tamen ein- 
pbasi in proximo versu effert Electra, 

0*6 S* eywye vljttco fieov, 

ut cuipiam siispectum foret, his verbis auditis, aliqnam ^6^1 
Jioj,” nientionem nuperrime esse factani. At ‘‘anjScov est 
ayyeXoj,” dicunt cruditi quibus displicet comniiAiis lectio. 
Hoc autem baud inipedit quin avis eadem, casu quodam, et au- 
gurio esset et Aiog ayyeXo;. Mitto G. B — ium ad Xenopb. 
Memor. lib. i. cap. J. — *0 Se ooSev xaivoVepov el(re<psps rwv aX- 
Acov, ocroi fiapTixjjv vo[xtioyTe$^ oicoyolg te ^pwVTcct xot) <p^fji,oii$ ku) 
<rv[JiP6hoi$ xai $u(rlai$* ovrol re yag, vnoka^^L^otvouri robs Seoug 
TouTcov'^'^a (Tvfjt^cpepovTac ro7$ /xavreyojxgvoi^ <ry}fialvety. 

Horuin sacroriim habita ratione, poterat Electra, vel Lusci- 
niam, vel aliam quampiam avetn utpote augurium habere, et, 
justissima appellatione, Hanc invocare Aios ayysXoy, 

Ad haec, erat Electro cum ave ilia maxima fortanariim com- 
munitas. A sororis marito vi stuprata, Lorrendi hujus ndulterii 
iina cum sorore vindex fiiit Philomela. A matre adultera, et 
scelere iEgisthi, patrem amisil Electra, etipso temporis articulo 
quo cum Choro colloquebatur, scelerum horum brevi se vindi- 
cein esse futuram, fratre adjutante, sperabat: Quamobrem, lu- 
gubri cantu audito, omue ut faustum accepit Electra, divinam- 
(jue quasi nunciam invocat Lusciuiam, prisca forma etjortnaa 
sibi sodam . — Porro quidnam nunciare Electraj possumus effin- 
gere Lusciniam ? Scilicet, omiiie accepto, et revocata PhilomelaB 
fortuiia, ilia miiino etiiugere poterat, quasi modulo suo talia ver- 
ba obiiiurmurarel avis : Ego tibi a Jove niincia sum. Quem- 
admodum dim ego, diim humana forma vivebam, mihi ipsi 
sororique carissimsc injuriam mariti ejus adulterio factam, par- 
ticipe ilia sorore, ulta sum, ita tu, fratre tuoadjuvante, meoque 
proposito exemplo, patris delectissiini necem, impia matre alla- 
tam, ulciscaris.” 

Exinde nobis liquida fit Chori seiitentia dicentis 

t\ • ^ 

ov 3 

Se^ETUi EVTTOtTplduVy Ato$ Eu^govt 

/S^jxaT* jutoAovra rdv Ze yoiy *Opeo*Tav. 

Scriptorum antiquorum plerique sibi ipsi saepissime sunt inter- 
pretes. Aiog ev<fpovi ^yiplolti x. t. A. gemina est tw At 6 $ ay- 
ysAof,” et altera alteram tuetur explicatque lectioiiem. Nam 
si A 10$ eu<ppovt ^YjfJuxTt appropinquabat Orestes, sorori comes 
futurus ill paternae necis ultionem ; pari ratione A tog ayysAo; 
vel augurio, vel alio quovis modo, ha^c annunciare poterat. Fit 
autem plenissima harum lectionum concinnitas adjecta ad Nio- 
ben apostrophe : 
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0*8 8 ’ iyouyt 

Divina nempe avis erat quae pietati suae consulere, Electree 
videbatur : divmo quoque gressu venturus erat Orestes : Dea 
deniqu^ Niobe erat. — Quam ob causamf Ob tenerum procul- 
diibio^ ut Electra opinabatur, in filiosamorem: quibus amissis, 
mater ilia piissima. 

• — ^ h Ta(pea vsTpxico 

dU] Saxpuei. 

At deme illud jdio$ ayyeXof, et, ego non diibito affirmare^ statim 
corruperis lectionis integritatem. 

ft* aygi a^Tovcti al<rci urapu fpEva^, 

ut emendat G. B.— Hic notare cogor scrmonis anibigui- 
tatem. ‘'Parca me gemitu rapit.” Anne gemit Parca f u 
"'Itov ctlvov o\o(pupeTctf , — praeeunte aW vocabiilo, articulus 

ille a (si quidem antiquie Grammatices veras habemus lectiones) 
ad alcra, jure referendum est ; indequeliobis alius exoritur so- 
loecismus. Barca (i. e*. alcra) luget Ilun, miseruin Itun! "Are, 
pro veluti, otiatur etrf'edundat, nam re vera audiebat Electra 
lusciniam : sed hsec vox are pro veluti’^ Sophocli est alienis- 
sima.— to crTeysiv/' ait G. ^^auctore Bekke- 
ro — quod ego (pace taiiti nominis) multiim dubito : at rein 
ita se habere concedamus ; a^ofAsi/, etiam pro (rreveiVf omnino 
otiatur et rayToXoyei cum precedent oroW Postremo 
(ait G. B,) eiSsof ayyeXoj amice convenit cum dicto Pub. Syri 
^ avis exul hyemis titulus tepidi temporis/ etenini elSoj vel ISoj 
est tempus zestivuui.” Sed tempus tepidum'* est verni tem- 
poris epitlieton. Quain amice convenit, ut ait G. B., ver- 
num tempus cum tempore aestivo ! ! ots xpoa ^eipiog a^ei!! 
Sed nusquam Luscinia, ut ajstivi temporis, ut e*iieog, id 
est KxviuoLTog jx g(r>]ft/3f?iyo 0 ctyyeXof, (quit res cum bis mille 
avibus communis est) at verni temporis avis celebratur. Prae- 
terea, infelix hoc gVSsoj** ayyzXog prava positione adeo detor- 
quetur, ut Electra se ipsam slSsog ayyeXov nuncupasse videatur; 
hoc modo namque currit B — ana sententia : 
o^vig Sir A^OjjLSV, elhog ayygXof* 

Avis veluti iugcmus caioris meridiani iiuncia ! 

J. W. 

Dabam Liverpoolii, Septemb, 1823 . 
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^ASnASlOT SXOAinN EIS TA ^HeiKA TOT 
'APISTOTEAOTS 'EUITOMH. 

E Codd. MSS. Greece primus edidit H. Hase, Sta- 
tuarum antiquarum Dresdee publicus Gustos. 


JNo. II . — [Concluded from No. LV IJ] 

Ad librum secund. Ethicorum Nicom. P. a. et P. b. sine titulo. 
VR. fol. Gl. b. VB. Ill b. FI. al' s\s to /3. 'Apurrorix. 
Ilium, idem FI. b. fol. 362 b. Omnes ita ordiuntur : Anrifig 
apsT^g ouenjj xaflavrsp elpriXotiLsv, STreiS^ ^o^Yig Suo pt^epr^ 
eicrJ, TO /xev Xoyov e^ov, ou, S/tt^j xu) apsTY } — 

Nic. ii, 1. P. a, fol. 32 a. VB. f. 111 b. 

P, b. fol, 28 a. 11. b. 362 b. 

*'Im Se SrjXov yspyjTiXt Treog Xlyei TragayivetrOai (fucrei, diatpsTeov 
•TtaicraygMg to (fvTsi. 4>6(rei yap XlyeToti UTra^p^eiv, oVa as] (Tuvuvap^^, 
olov (puirs* 7r«v to ^aph kutoo ^ips^iai xa) to xovfov dvco* xai' STSpov 
is rgoTTOV XeysTai xa) o If M <^ovv7rap^si, aito Tmg 

^povov TTOipayivsTaC cog Itt) to 7rXsi(TT0v p^YiZh 7roXv7rpuyfji^ovo6v~ 

rm /x^Ts §i* g 0 ou 5 |x^T 6 Sia' diiuo'xaXlag, ohv oiovrm (puertg xu) ygve/- 
cov. aXXcjog 8g xlysTa* <^6(rsi, o3 stciIsxtuo] eV/xev. ovTciog xa) ra evav- 
Tia Tcp avTcp ylvoVTUt (pucrsi, olov vocrog xa) vytsla tco 'dexTixcu <rwp,aTi. 
en Xsysrai <pu<r6i rrpog a /xaXXov to iexTtxov tts^uxs xa) Trpog o 
s^st OLTTO T^g (pucreoif a^opp.ag f^dXXov. ovroog ds xa] v\ vyisla jxev 
<pmsi, 7 } Se v6(rog Trapa <pvartv ylvsrai (TTspyjarlg Tig oScra TV}g uytslag,^ 
Ad 1. ii. c. 3. Comiiicntarius, cujus versio Latina legitur 
partim apud Fcliciaiiuin p. 42. (ed, Paris.) 

P. b. 31 a. 

VR. a. fol. 736. 

V. b. f. 114 b. 

FI. b. f. 368 a. 

** Ilsg) r;dovag 8g xa) \6nag IttIv ^ upsTri.^* ov tovto Xlycov oti Sia 
touto Itt] Trsp) ^iovag xa) Xuirag, stteiS^ axoXoviovTi Talg xaXalg 
svspysiaig a! W avTag ^ioval. «XXa touto jxev ty^iusiov sisTO Tm 
apSTm. sixoTcvg is axoXorjieJv XsysTUi Talg xaXalg evsgyeiatg Tag W 
auTctlg^ ^iovag. *E7rsiirj Trep) rfiovag xa) Xynag sTTh rj rjiiXYj apsT^, 
T^g yap avT^g stt) xa) Trsp] ridovag xa) XvTToig elvaj to TrpoTrjxov pisTgov 


• " ’ Car. hr\ FI. b. 

Dcsinit in bis vcibis FI. b. iiioiicns in rnarg, /ulitw «»vt£ (pvWee, tvpnaiif ri 
iiro^ivov . Icguiilur rcliqua f, 368. icclo. ^ P. a. auTwy. 
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etlgov/jJvaiV rSv xoti rm mmv xal o^xo^^ovislv hipyelai^ 
auraig t^v 'ATTop^O'ete 8* Ju rig voog i(rT\ v^p) fjSovdg na) 

\u7rag fj ^9ix^ «psT^. ou yelp 8^ j Siotvonjrtx^* aSnj yap ^apepov eSg 
ouK ea-n rrepi fjSovoig xai XuTrag, ^ 8g ^Stxy) TTwg uv eiij rregi rjdovug xa\ 
>jij7rag ; ipays Sidis^p ogyava, xuSaxep uv elnoi rig r^v «uX)Jtix^v 
gjyai vep) avXovg, rijv Es rexrovix^v erepi ^rgXexftv Sj wglom xu) ri 
aWa ogyava, SJ i^Si^JKop &rirsp vxoxeipt^svav xa) u\rjv. ov rpoirov Vj ji/tev 
fjt^ovrix^ TTSp) fAsXog e<rT)Vf fi JS ygcojxerg/a •jrep) fjJyeSog* ^Opyuvop 
fjih ovv Tfjg aperijg * (fiavs* * tjjv ^8ov^v xa) r^v XuTnjv oux eS\oyov, Itt* 
ovSev yelp %p^Tai avroTig mg Ipyivoig^ pLaXkov Ee hixEP etpeti r^g 
aperijg UTTOXsIf^eyec oSrmg, mg rfj fMv<nx^ rd pLSkrj, rrjv ydg hepyetaif 
ttoisT/^ t 6 vsgl re rd Tca&r^ xa) regg TTpa^stg^ xa) rijv rovrmv <rvpLpi,6rgtayf 
xaiaTrep ^ovriKYj Trip) rd ptfiXij* rmv ovv VTTOxnfisvmv 6(rTt xa) vkrig 
koyov eypvrmv rd ttol^y^. ov pLOVOV Es rd TrdQYj mmrep ^ipapav, dkkd xa) 
at Trpd^eig, etts) yap Ttavri^ Trahei eirerai iiEov^ xa) kvTry], ma^Trep 
TrgoeX&mv epel, elxormg TTsp) ^Eovdg xa) XiJkag Icrrly )) ^iix^ ctger^ 
ma’Treg vyroxslpLem. 

^'A^tov xa) rovro ^jjr^rM ® Trmg keysrat, Trdvri TrdSst sTreorSai ijEov^v 
xa) kvTrrjv ; evtoi p>h ydp i^y^ravro ysvtxmrara ehai Evo ravra Train} 
xard rov ^AptrrorekrjV, ovrmg Ee yevixd, mm Eiatguriat'^ to /xev 
Trdiog elg Evo Train), njEovnjv xa) kvTrnjv, rd 85 dkka Trdvra Train) etg 
^Eov^v dvdyeriai xa) kvTrn^v, olov 6pyn)V /asv xa) (po^ov etg kvTrv)V, 
iaporog 8 g etg r)Eovn)V, rr^v Es eiriivfji^lav xotvov ri shat ex kvTrnjg xa) 
i 58 ov»i 5 * xard pev ydp ty)V ev 8 eiav kvrrn) Tragearri rw eTrtQyjxoDvTi; xarde 
8s Tijv eknlEa iJSovij. 

Tunc pergit fol. 38 a. P. a.,VR.a. 74 b.V.b, II 6 a. Jio Treipmv- 
rat rtveg keyeiv ptij ehat avrd yevr) p,Y)Ee rn)V Trpmrriv Etalgscriv rmV nraimv 
sl^ rovro ehar dkkd rov 'A^i(rrorekv}v keystv, TrapsTrecriai avrd ro7g 
Trdiecriv ovrmg, mg Tjj jxev vyista Trapeverai rj sv^poia, rr] 8s vorep ^ 
Evv^goia, STriO’xsTTTsov 8s nrep) rovrmv* ep^ei Ee y) eTrtivp^la, morn^eg etpnj- 
rat pi^'t^tv rtva xa* kVTrnig xa) 6 ivfLog, Kat ydp avrog Eoxs7 ptsfl* 

i 38 ov^f ylvEcriai xa) kvTrnjg’ Enjkol Es xa) ^Opunjpog ksymv, ^ 
ma re ttoKv ykvxlmv [^ekirog^ xaraXsi/Soptsyoto 
dvEpmv ev <rrr,is<ro’-i, xa) rd e^njg» 

opa 8s jxi} ovrmg ^skrhy dvmisv ka^etv rt ttots stti to Traiog xa) rtva 
ay avTOV yevovro ra*® sKrj, ^vmg ydp dkn)img ^avetrat rmv dkkmv yevt- 


* rny apsrrjv in textu ; in niarg. ^ /St/ix, Udnpri, ^ ifa/Aiv l*ar. Codtl. 

' opyrtvov I’ar. Codd. ^ VR. a. et Par. 7 :oicir(t(, 

5 P. b. c't VH. r*, in textu Tidvrov bic. ^ VA. et Par. 

V. b. ^LctrUHcjSut, ^ Cf. Comm. Aid. 34. a. 1. 38. Fol. ‘W. a. 12. 

^ VU. a, in textu (Anrot, in marg. tt. yXox. %arn (xiMrog Xft/Bo^tvaio, n 
Ta car. Rom. ct FJor. CotUI. 
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xcorara* ijSov^ xa) xJxi}. ol fih o5y lx (rroaf eo^Sritrav iraSog elvact 
opfii^y a-^oSp^v rj opfiijv aXoyov, AajxjSavovrej to ywsvavr/ov tw ipdep 
Xoycp, ovx eo* ovre yap way vaios cr^oipov ovtb TrSiv ywevavr/ov tw 
Xoycp, aWa rlva^ otxsia IcTTiy aya^ap*^ 

Tov$^ yovv uTTaSelg xai (TxkYipovg Ta ij 6 ri ^l/eyofiev xai ajxa to 
opexT^xov jxopiov t^j IfsXeiv jutev wavTekwj apt^^^avov Trj$ 

xo<rjx^cra4 81 ootr'irep xa) to Xefp^fley ^ov SuvaTOV. e 5 >j 8* ay 
xexo(riJt,rifjisvoy Iv rjj twv waficoy (rupt^pt^erpla, on 8s ea-rl ti opsxTtxov xal 
waflijTixoy T^j (rxsTTTEOv ly akkoi$, Tcov 8s ex too lUqntuTor)^ 

tS>v TTukalm Trap" oo8svi eoplcrxofiev^ rov^ bgio'fJLOV too TraSouf, rouv 8s 
varrepoy 'Avdpovtxog (j^ev slgriXF. waflo^ sTvai Ti^j xlyrjo-tv aXoyoy 

ii ® uwoXij\I/*v xaxoo xa! ayafloO* aAXo^ yap 9 ^a/x/Savcoy, ou to owsvav- 
T4oy T» Aoyw uxr^jreg ol lx r^g (proag, akXa to too aXoyou T^g 
jxopioo xlyyip^a, /Soijdof ** 8s to wafloj t^j xlvrjcny akoyoy, 

e^outray n fisyeSog, aXoyoy jxsv Xap^^ayooy xa) avrog tjjv too aAoyoo** 
ju-opioo x/vijo^iy, TO 8e jxeysfloj wpOTTiSsl^, swsiS^ ylvovral 
nysg xa) akkat xiv^tretg too aXoyoo t)]^ fioplov per olxeiwtreoog 

Tij^ wpoV Tivai 5 xa! ukkOTpidxrsoog ^pa^elag rag oov (/.sra ^pa^slag 
oox ajiov i^ysliTO oyopidt^ny TrdSrj/^ oox oI8a 8s OTToog raura siws. wao^a 
yag xivYicrtg too TraSrjrtxotj rrig ^v)^^g fioplov ay fi^ kaySdy^ TrdSog 
ay 6?ij ToiJ (TwiiaTog. ov pto'yov 8s^<roy jo-sys'Se/. to 81 *^ xar dkkolaxrty^^ 
MO’^Trep xa) Trdtra xlyrjcrtg (rcifiarog ov xar dkko(oi)crty^° ay Xavflayj),** 
TO*^ TraQog av too (Toifiarog Trgoorxelrai, on Taora eo/xsy ^ xaTa Ta 
wafl)] fxera^okr] r^g o Se *^y8goVixo^ elwcoy 8i* VTrokvj^ty uya^Mv 

^ xaxobv ylyso-Qai to ma^og^ 7 rpd>Toy ftsv Ttcoj rjyvoYi<rev^^ on yiyeral 
Tiva wa 0 >j e^ aoT^^^^- tpayrarlag X“^pV o'wyxaTaOsVsco^ xa! owo- 
y«f^ xaTcc T^v aTcr^ijcriy aoT^v ots 1^86 ij kVTrrjgov (pay^y 


* yfvixepTaTov VR. a. 

aXXrt r/va (lesunt a Cod. Par. b. nmtilissimo hoc loco. 

^ nynOuJV Par. b, oixeT icrriv dyada FI. b. VR. a. olxeid icttiv a?ya0o;* ta-u/f oix Oixfia 
xnl dynOd, 

^ FI, b, f. 368. verso. ^ VR. a. in textu Tctpl mrlQw, 

6 Codd. Par. ivpicrxopihoy, 7 .^oj/ om. VR. a. V. b. Florent. 

* iiQ Codd. Par. ^ aXXo ydp Codd. universi ; legas autem ^LKoyov, 

OwepavTioT VR. a. 

Par. b. Rom. et Flor. j8o»i9ii. VR. a. in marg. lerw; )5o»j96f fi ^tjSx. 

jSoijSof. Xoyov FI. b. 

'3 Paris, omnes — xuog, 

■4 frof ouv fjLSTd jS^. abest a P. b. VR. a. in marg. taw; etc oix, aXX’ fi jSi'^Xof 
rds ovv jtxiT^ jSp. ** V. b. et FI. b. irdQa* 

*6 VR. a. V. b. FI. b. toDto iJm. ^7 pi. a. irdQft. 

P. P. Ta ie, ‘9 Addit P. b, «wl rov. VR. a. nWonuarnng, 

** FI. a. X*,v9avii. FI. a. t^. FI. b. car. articulo. 

Vl;l. a. ct FI. b. iiyvo^x*v ; in marg. ^y>o»iTiv h /Si'/Sxof. 

FI. a, aoroo. FI. b. air^g ^avT. FI. a. auTs, 
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ivloTt ylveTM vuiof on ou /t^voy ‘ (inei rag vvo/t^^eig, 

ukK^ xu) npo Taiv u7roX^\I/e«)y ru jraitj yiyovrai. 

VR. a. 76* 

• V. b. Ii6b. 

fjt,riv6ov<rt Ss touto f/i,iki<rTa al em6u(jLtai. IScoy yiq rtg TrokXaxts iv 
cTriflu/x/a eysvsTO xotkov ^ xukotj ouhiirore uTroXfj^scjDg nporepov 

yevopi^evYig. eu wokkaxfg^ yhovrat ov vuvroog VTrokri^scog ytuofieyyjg 
54 ayotSov iripea-Tiv ; olov iTtetMu vtto svrgccTrekou ^ koyov xivfjTon 
TYjg TO akoyov ov y^g VTrokotpi^^uvofiev tots ayaSov Tt Yjpuv 

Trapslvut,^ ukk* okcog u<f’ Usotg xivovfjLS^u, g(rTi S* ots xu) viFokrj^fsi 
TQv aytxQov axokovSsU^ to ^hcrScti, rjj 5 s UTTOk^^f/st tou xotxou axo^ 
kovQsl TO® AuTTsicfloei, x^ovpLsvYpg BijkovoTi T^g w? toD jutsy 

ayaflou ifjSsog ovrog, too Bs xatxov, kvrrrjpoij, fx^noT o5y ^ to viiog, 
xlvYi(rig TOO aXoyou T^g ^v^^g utto ijBeog^ vj kvTrrjpov.^^ siv ts yug 
[xsTa <pstVTa(rlotv axokovS^cr^ to ^aSog, lav ts jixsQ* uxokvjyptv iravTcoff wg 
stt)” yj^si kVTTYipcp yivsTou, o xu) jX)jvue4, ysvixcoTaTa*^ Traflij ovTot, 
T^v 8s ^8ov)jy xA) t^v kuTry^v, ysvixA Bs ttuSy) ol [xsv ex T^g (TTOoig 
e<facrav sivai yjSov^v xal Au^yjy, <j)o/3ov, sTnDvfxioiv, ylvsa^cti fxsv yag tA 
irciQri 6(pot(ruv 8 i* u7ro'A)j\I/4y aycSov xu) xuxov, ukk* oruy [xh dig en) 
• 7 rugov(rt Tolg uyu^olg xiyrjrut rj ^8oy^y^^ shut, otuv Bs cog stt) 

’TTupovct Tolg xuxolg, kvTryiv* Iluau'^ Be In) Tolg [xskkovcn ngocrBoxo)- 
ixevoig uyudolg sni66[xiu ops^ig oucra (ig (pumixsvov ayuOotj, xuxwv 
8 s npo(yBox(ti[xevcoy to crvixj^ulvov nuQog ’lo'oog xu)^^ kvrnfiv <f>o/3ov sksyov, 
oi^iov 8g unop^a-ui tI B^ttots tov [xh^^ $o/3oy nupsik^^uixsv dog nudog 
ysvixov, xulnsg s)Bog kvnrig ovtu. ^<tti yug b fopog kvnvi sninpocrBo* 
xcti[xeVYj *9 }ca) ou^ cog olcoBrjnoTe'^^ ou yug (papdev <po^sl(y 6 ui tov ngoarBo- 


‘ f 1. a. |utfpof, ^ VII. a. TO yap ovk 'x,'* ^ /Si'^Xof. 

^ Sic V. b. el FI, b. Tn tcxtu VR. a. et FI. a. 'noXiriKn;* 

^ Vll. a. ta-iug »jT<, n xaXwf tX r'l (sic FI. a.) n aXX»i, oTi. 

^ FI. b. tuTgaTTfXfap, 

^ Sic FI. a. etFl, b. VR. a. Xcrw^ Trapnvaty oTjocai* n ^ohu 

aXX’ oXwff. T« Xoiwa lo^w; wJi ttw?, aX\* oXw; riSIoc xiYoCf/.t9a, 

7 FI. b. axoXoy. * • ^ Desnnt h®c VR. a. 

5 VR. a. in niarg. 

In margine V. b, Apoliinaris ; patlios iiiutio irrationalis partis in anima ab ju- 
cundo vel molesto. ’* VR, a. cip’ FI. iitl, 

ytyineiraToy VR. a. V. b. FI, a. et Fi. b. 4'^'X7* 

V. b. FI. b. 

FI. a. xaTDfrv, Sic tcxtus VR. a. scd in margine : Xa-iug •Ku<r<t' iXX' n ^I^X, 
iraXtv et sic V. b, ' 

• V. b, et FI. b. ^fQOfxivov, sic. 

*7 VR. a. Xcrwg xal Xuwjiv. *® /ociv solus FI. b. addift 

FI. a. fOTTk ‘Kpocrioxiu^lvn VR. a. Xa-ug Trpocriexwfxhw xax^, et sic V, b. ct 

FI. b. 

VR. a. ill marg. : x«l ou^l olW»i«ro7f. n it jSjjSx. ^iiw«T£. V, b. oiw inff. 
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acoSyra itvAotM* iKhJi |xa^lOTa Soxei <^oj3o^ elvai xol ) xoplcog, orav twy 
TTgocrxivSyvovTwv * Treg] * tretiTr^glotv ^ipdvrwv xotxiuv ^ 7rgo(^dox!u rod* 
avTixelfisuov otvrf wafloj Trag^XiuJ Xgyco ds to dg&rog ^ xurdi Trpotrdo- 
xlav ytvd[^evov too [iffiev etreriut xccxop rj xav ysvrjToct xgar^creiv aurou. 
wo yap TOsavTvig rtvog woXtj^^eco^ ylverai to iagcrog ovx aOrrjg rrig 
TTpoordoxtag Smog irdiog, dtWdi rou STraxoKouBovvrog xtv^arog Iv rep 
Kdyo), Tijv 8 s opyijv nSsmeg Trag^xoev. Keyoixn fih yag avri^v Ixi- 
Svfiiav shut, iarri 8e ovx 67ri0o]x(a, aXX* wo to auro ^ ylvog* ogs^eig 
yap aff/peo. aXX* ^ /xev Iwifloft/a tou ^ 800 $ vt/iXciif, ^ 8 s too amAyTrijo-ai. 
KTfiOf 8ff ou8ff ds)y TOO avTiXuTT^crar oi yoov ndrspeg opyi^oiusyot toTj 
oUoiTtv oox ogiyonai tou avTiAwsTv* pAimr ovv xotvwg sctt* xaJ opy>} 
x/vijcrij T^5 wo toG ^hxvjxsvai dvxoovrol* xa) aXX« re ttXs/co «v tij 

®XiJ TOUTcov Xsysiv. 6 Ss nxdrm rd piev ttoWu ^aherat 8 i]X£v 
rd dmraru^ Trdiy), ^Sovijv xoti Xw»)y, sv ts dWotg xu) STrsiSav Asyjj* 
/xsfiijvToei ^siv 7 Syo yag. auTa* TrijyaS fiei* ertpov etg erepov ^si, ^ep) 
vjdovjjg Aeyeov xal AuTnjj. cog dsov rotWoig rclg ndSert yevixolg oucri tc 5 v 
uKKmy vd$coy dirdvrcov. etrrt 8* ots xarupi^fieirai 'wdSr} sf . ^Sovijy, 
Aothjv, ^o)3ov xa) Sdprog, eTrtSofjLlav, flujxov. Ta yvoogipcdorara cog l/x-oi'ys 
8 ox 6 i xaTap* 0 jxoujX 6 voj.^ oyx9 aAoyov yevixcorarov ptdv (pdyat 

^ 8 ov^v xa* AuTDjy, ^ 8 ov)jy /xsv hkpyeiay toG xaro^ ^uenv uvefj^TrodlcTToo,^*^ 
Autdjv ** 85, OT«v ept^TTodll^virai to xaTa (pyTiv hepyelv, eig ydpjraora 
ri^v rdiv wd9oov dvaycoyrjv*^ TrotelcrSat, elvai ts rooroov etdy}, t)jv 8ff 
ly fispn Keyo[usyr\v iJ 8 ov>jv, xai rtjv h [ispsi aGtdjv, oftcovyjttov to 7 j 
ysvscn* xijv jxsv oSv did^ocrtv Itti rolg •napoort r^dioriy 'nfv 8e AtJTrijy 
8e O'yyxuo’iv IttI toTj Trapovnv XvTr^potg, TraAjv 8 e ^dprog jxev i^^ov^y 
T/ya 9 rgo<r 8 ox/av roG jitijSsy taea^ai ds’mv, r) xdv ysyyjraSy xpar^- 
<T6ty TOO demo. <p6fioy 85 Ay^r^jv 8<a TrpocrSox/av deivwv, Trpog de rooroig 
api^jXsTv sIci^acTi rd TrdSrjy T)}y lA/av xa) to pderog, ftXlav Aajit/Savoy- 
TSf oy rriy rooy dvrtTrsTrovCoTooy eyvotav,^^ aoTrj ydg ^drj didds<rlg rig. 
aAAa rijy xard to <Pt\e1v ymp^evriv xlvY^rty r^g ^o)(yig, r, dvrixsirai ^ 
xara to fAtrely x/vrjo'ij, uvdyerai 8e rd fxh fiAsTv elg t^v y^dovYjy. 
oixelooTig yap rtg idla ylverat Trpog rd <f)iAoyjtx. 6 VOv. roovavrlov 85 ey 
Tcp fjLKTslv^ dWorplcoatg xa) Aottij ev too dgav xa) dxoonv too [xitoo^ 
fjoevoOf ri o\oog ottuxtoov eroy^dveiy rep p^tTOOfMevao. (Tvvapi&fJLOvrai Ss h 
ro)g TTaOeat xa) xap<^ xa) opyjj, coy r} pdv ydp^^ slg ^toyr\y avaysrai. 


' ‘7rp&(TXiv^uvo?Twv FI. b. ; VR. a. ifacuf TrfOfnxivSvvov, xal fi 7rpo; xhivyov. 

^ VR. a. fi rtXXn ^i^\, vapn, ^ V. b. ot P'l. b. — 

^ V^, a. ftrw; Odpero^. * VR. a. in tcxlu adrov, 

VR. a« in textu nvutru^M ; in inarg, dyc^ctra fi /3. 

7 V. b. fxtffjiVT. j3. addit ; desunt VR. a. 

® Sic V. 5. VR. a. in luarg. irug xarapiOfjLWfxfya xa\ 5^t h /Ji'jSx. 

® Ca.'. o&t V. b. VR. a. in tc\tn, V. b. FI. a. FI. b. dyt^t-no^tarov. 

V. b. ct Fi. b. >^V7tit. V. b. dyttywytTv. ii om. V. b. 

V. b. FI, b. Ttfxai. FI. a. rt/xS. V. b. et FI. b. dyoioty. 
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xlvvi(rt$ ol(rct OfjexriKij rov ufisl^^aaSat tqv svepyerriarayra, 

amyxY] Ss Si[jt,(x, rep ogEysrdtxi r^g roiavTYig rjSovi^y rim elvai, ij Se opy^ 
^^vTTYig slhg, YiTTSp har) Xuytyi Sj* 67 ro'Xry\J;iy tou ^hxriOrQui yopel^eiv, evpot 
S* dv Ttg x^) Tce aXXot Tra^ij elg raDra ctmyopi,zvu, olov vefjes(nv peev xot) 
(piovov xou eXeov elg Xinriv. eri 8e Trgog rouroig ^^Xo-v, rov xara ^ijXory- 
Triav Tidefihov* 5 >]XoTW 7 r/cd yap ng xul xotru to ^ijXouv xa» pLifielaSott, 
4 Jelxyu<n 85 ocM e^rl TrapadelypLurog. ov yap el rd Sexa /xvai ttoXu 


P. a. fol. 46 b. 
P. b. fol. 39 a. 
VR. a. fol. 91 a. 
V. b. fol. 121 b. 
Fl. a. fo"l. 49 iJ* 


TofTOvrov 8e vvv exicrxeTTreov — Troog Ttep) opyr^v y^eroTfireg * xa» 
if7re^/3o\^y xa) eXXei\|/iv. dvcovvpLoog elyai TTpors^ov Xeyei* xalroi^ y\ 
TTpaoTYig xa) 6 'irqaog xa) vtto IlKarcavog xa) ufro rcov aXXcov roov Tore 
fiXo(ro<pa}y cuvofit^^ero, xa) vj opyiXorrig he xa) 6 opyiKog xard r^v 
VTrep^oX^v rerayfjihog, xahjam Qyop.a/l(To)g he xa) ^ dopyr^riot Trap’^ 
fituToO wyop^arrai, xalroi dopyrirol riveg aii eXeyoyro vtto twv *EXX^- 
vcov. 6* fx^ d^a ^ [xh TrqaoTYjg^ exeho Itti tou Y)<r6xou 15 dopyfjTOU, hn) Se 
TOU fLscroog s^oyrog Trpag opydg xa* ore (xsy hel op'^ii^ofxevou xa) cog hei 
xa) xard roue dXXoug hiogiTfxoug, TtaXiv^ he fxrj opyii^ofxsvou ore jtt)} 
7 rqo(rr}xsi, auTog eSsro he tou 'jrpaou ovopea xa) Trpaorr^ra covopcaore Ttjv 
TOtaurrjv dperriy, yraXiy he oqyiXog piev wvo/jia^STO xara t^v (fucrix^y 
eTFiheidTYjTa xa) huyapny, aurog he ^yeyxs rouyopca M tov e^^ovra t^v 
efiy, TTjv Ss eXXe*\|/*v dopyrjcrlay oovopeacre, xa) yap ouh* dy eupoip.ey err) 
Twv aXXctfV xaxicov YrapeoyopLarpeevag aurdg ^ dmo tcZv TraSdiv, hid to 
rdg huvapeeig •xapoovopdo'iai olov eir) rrig dvhgeiag, 6 pdev eXXgiTroov helXog 
xaXeirar 6 he u7rf^/3aXXwv 6pd<Tog. ourog 8e hoxei p,\v d%o tou Sgd- 
<roug^ eioyopedcrSai. ou peijv oureag' peerage ^Xvixs ydp rouvopca xa) 
Opaerog covo/xa^erai. 

Textus P. b. fol. 39 b. 

V R. a. fol. 93 a. 

V. b. fol, J22 a. 

KaXel he T)jy peev dper^v dX^detav, pce(roT^Tog7 ouarav xa) rov xafl* 
auTijv aX> 30 ^ ® riva. rd UTrap^ovra aurm ev ry Trpog roug TreXag opuXta 
xod Xoyep xa) epyep kvhsixvupcevov bitola ruyydvei Svra, oure en) to 


* V, b. — rnta, xctirai V. b. VR, a. ^ P. a. iw* VR. a, 6iri, 

4 VR. a. et Fl. a. s Addunt P. b. VR. a. et V. b. owraK . 

^ Felician. 9dppoug, Ita quoque in textu contra Codd, auctoritatem es^omnino 
legcndiim. 

7 psa^ornfetY* b. * P, b. et VR. a. aX»i9** 
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x?^sov ifa/govra,* ovre evt to SKuttov. hx to ft\eiy xa) vegt ttoXAoS 
wo»6i(rfla< T^v aX^ffsiav. toov 8e^ xaxicwv rijv ju,sv vneg^ok^v,^ 7rpo(r7roi- 
t^triv IttI to ftfl^ov xa) Aoyw xai oStray.^ oyofca^st 8s 

aku^oveictv xot) tov eyovTot ukal^ova, yrpoTsgov 6vo[ji,a}^o[jLevoov aka^o'vcov 
rcov 7 rgo<raro«oy/xgyajv [uoLVTelcty ^ oro^iuv^^ cotr^reg ol (ro^icrral ^poTeTroi- 

OVVTOf Xu) oKcOg TWV yOriTOOV TOUTO e^OVTOOV TO OVOlJLOt, 0VT0$ he TTaVTCCg 
Toitg iv) TO fiell^ou xa) ctvrwv XiyovTug'^ uirotvrag aXoTfimg MVOfJiciTe 
xa) T))V xuxiav akal^ovslav, tou$ 8* l^ri to b^uttov t^ uvtwv xara- 
yovTot^ TM koyep xot) vpo<ryrotoufL£yovg IXuttco tyjay tmv vTrotg^ovTcav 
uuTols fAO^ivjpoug fjLBV xot) auTOug, JJatrot yap stt) ® to ^^sv^og c-Trovlrj,^ 
fJt'O^Qviqta, elgcovag oivoptatre xu) t^v xaxiav elpcovsiav. 8oxsi 8s T*<n 
elvai xaxlfli i) elgmsla, tov yag J^coxgaTYjv elpoova (Prjcrt ysyovf^at, pLY}- 
9 rOT 6 86 oux*° Yjv elptjov 0 SooxpaTYig, rexfji^piov Ss to” fiYjdsva tmv 
ET alpcov atJTOv ovroog uvtov SvofjLa^siv, ak\a rovg Trokkovg StaptapTavov^ 
Tag flcuTOu,** olov Spa(r6pi,a^ov vj Mevcova, aXX* eKeysv, cog eoixsv aurov 
fjLTijSh ehai (1. slSevott) -TrapajSaXXcov Tvjv avigcjOTrlvriv (Totpiav irpog t)jv 
ToO 06OU. TotoTa yap xa) h rji IlkaTcovog *A7rokoyta etpYirat, Iccog Ss 
xa) TO <popTtxov <fiv\aTTopievog xa) ewa^Seg ou 8ia ttJv irpog to rJ/sD- 
8oj ^tkiaVf W eXuTTOv sXeys Treg) savTou, OTng ovx sttiv eipcovsla' >j 
Suo TpoTFOi etpctiveiag, 6 ptev STrl^l/oyog, TrpotrTrsTrovSoTog Tivog xa) coxsiu)ptS’~ 
you T«> ^J/euder 6 8s ^aptevTKr[j,f optotog^ fvkaTTop,evorj Tivog ro ena^Seg 
etf) Tolg koyoig. 

Vll. a. fol. 99. 

V. b, 124 a. 

Elg TO TgiTov twv *H^\xmv *Api(rroTikovg, 

T^g agBTy\g 86 r/Tzp) ^aSr], ecog TiOspi^ai axo6(na, y) irpi^eorig Tregl 
aXQVtriov xa) exovdiou slnfiv x, t. X. 

V, b, 125 b- 

— olov ei Tvgavvog wgotTTaTTei alcr^gov ti Trpa^ai, otTretXYjtrag yo- 
vicov xal Texvoov iavaTOV, xa) Trpa^avTog piev (tw^oito, p^rj yrpa^avrog Ss 
UTToSv^trxoisv, 6 de tovto (mopiehoi ItI tcw xaXw, ap^^Kr^rpiiiTai yap 
TTsp) TOO TOiouTOU TTOTspov ixcov Jj axwv ttoibI VTToptelvet Ta ai(yyjpa btA 
(TcoTvjgla Tcov ^iXtutoov, eaurep Trapafiek^crag too xakou. oux 

eTTolvjcrsv 6 ScoxpaTrjc, akkd tmv TpiaxovTa xekBVa-aVToov ayiiv btt) da- 
VUTOV Tiva TMV ^toX/tcov, XIovToc ovopi^a, Uva 8^ xoiycoy^T^, avrolg twv 
• frpa^soov xaTafpovrjorag xa) Trjg eavTOU (reoTrjptag xa) toov tbxvoov xa) 
T^g yuvutxog VTryjpSTyjtrai to ^ga^Ssv Sid to xakov xa) to Slxaiov, 


' VR. a. V. b, I JflfrifovTcfri. * V, b. om, IL ^ Omitt. Cirif^ay^fiY VR. a. ct V. b. 

♦ Om. V. b. ^ P. a. VR. a. et V. b. aiirnv, ^ V. b, xax/ay. 

7 VR. a.^.r» etirwf V. b. ra airwy Xtyovra, 

* Vf, b. *7^ ytip x’lpl P. b. ntpu ^ V, b. <rirovS^» 

V. b, habet iacunam. ’I Addit P, b, /oin. ” avr^bg FI. a. 
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Cod. P. a. fol. 53 b. 

VA. b. 1£7 b. 

VR. a. 109. 

^ . (Ad 1 . 111. c. V.) 

S’ Xeyei Suvatov fih cog uxokovdac Xajtt/Saveiv tq 1 $ vpoeigvif^l^ 
yoiSf Buvatov Se auTo x«fl’ auto, yag ttavta tov fio^iifipov ay- 

vosh A Se* TT^arrsiv, xa) cov u^exriov xa) S/a toiavty^v ‘ ayvoiav 
aSiXoy^ xa] XAXOvg y/veo’flai. Xsygi Se ly vgoAtpsasi ayvoiav, oVay tij 
^goalpeurtv £^y) fio^SrjpAV 5*’ ayvoiav toD a'VfJL(pspovTOg. r^v S’ aurijv 
xal xaflo'Xoo xaXst ayvoiav, on ^repi ev rf scttiv, jxvjSg 9rgp ft/av ^r/ja- 
Jiv vj TOiAUTnj ayvoia, aAXa xaQoXov. tov ovTcog ctyvoovVTA^ Ke^riSe ta 
aiJii<p6povTA ATTAVTA, ov Iy} Sia Ti^v ayvoiav axouo’ia AeysTai riva 
ajxagr^jxara. Tsxfui^pioy Ss (ruyyvmpiyjg Tvy^uvov(rtv oi axouo-ia Tre- 
'TTOiYixoTsg xa) Tcsp) ^ Twv v 6 p,m xai 7rspi4- ^^xa^oWcov, tw 

^flsi ayvoiA iLKTSiTAi xai EixoToog. airioi yap auroi auroT^ ol uydgoDTroi 
TY^g roiAVTYjg ayvoiAg jxij eTrifJLeXoofisvQi ^ tov Siayivcicrxsiv ta cog aX>]- 
6 cog a‘Vfx(pepoyTA riva loriv. * xai oti ^ xaxIa xa) ^ aSixi'a ttavtcov %g»I- 

fJLATCOV ^XAfie'ptOTATOV TM S^OVTi. TAUT A Ss CO^ SuVaxai [MiV xa) 

ettstSai Tolg 7rpogig)j]X£Voi?. 6 yap pi'O^dYjgog \iyoiT av ctyvoslv fisu a 
TTOigi. ov [xivTOi 81* ayvoiav irpaTTSiv t^v ev toij ^rpafecnv. aXX* eiTrep 
ayvoiav, rijv xaSo'Xoy jj t^v Iv wpOAipBtru, rjTig ectt) rj tov crvfifs" 
povTOj, Suvarai 8s xai xafl’ auro ti slvai flswp>)pta Trpoj rou^ Xsyovra^ 
exoy(ria ra A[iAgTYiiiATA. exattov yoig otyvoovvTA ti^ avtco (Tvp.^Bpov 
dfiApTAVsiv. Trpog yup rovg ovtco aTro^aivopi^evouj XiyBTAi oti ayvoouTi 
ptsv coj aX>)9a)^ 01 pto;^fl>]goi to (rujX(f)epov uvTolg, ov 81a t^v TOiatJ- 
T)]V A'^yotAV TO AxovTtov XsysTai; «AXa 61c] t^v Iv xaUxatta^ xa) 

^Sp) A Y} Trpafij. 

vIStv] yap IcTTi Tyy;^avou(ra Ixlou xai (ruyyvwpDjf. xai Sia rijv toi- 
AVTTijv ayvoiav TrpaTTo/xeva. Siopi^fi 81 xa] riva Ittiv Iv 015 ayvoia. 
eoTTi Og auT)j i)Tij gcrri 13® Trspi ti, i) ev tivi ,9 ^ tivi*® TrgaTTei 33 evexa 
Tivof xai TTciyj. (n3p{raivei 8e to ti^, tij” 0 TrgaTTWv, OTrep oux av ayvo^- 
ereie,** pt,)3 ptaivo'ptevo^’ (ovh)g ydp av iavrov Ayvo^Teie^^ fArj fXAivo'fievog,) 
TO 8e t/ eo-Ti TO TrpaTTOptevov oVep IxTreTTTcoxe xai ayToif oSf 6 Al(r^v\og 
TA ftuTTixa. eXeye pclv yap oup^ coj pi^vcrTiXA, ?Xa 5 e 81 eiTrcov ptucTTixa, 
xai Seifai T15 /SouXoptevo^ tov xaTa7r6XT>3v tw iXcp xai toOto Trpafai iSov- 
Xoptevoj a^eij ettata^sv Ilvtov, aXXo oSv TrpaTTWV aXXo IVpafev, YiyVosi 
ouv 0 gTTga^e. To Oe Trepi ti xai ev tivi e(p ev eoixe ifepei/. 610 xai ou- 


' ToiauT»it addit V. b, * P. a, et V. b. . . vooi/VTa. 3 y. b, vupn, 

ft) 

♦ V. b. vapa. * — Xoupt— V. b. ® Ta V. b. 

^ V. b, xa0* txatf-Tcv, • ® Decst n P. a, 

9 VR. a. n Tif iTTi 5 iffpl tl »? T4VI, i5/jSx. • 

" Alterura rx; otnissam in Paris. 

** Addunt irgaTTwf VR. a. V. b. F, a. 


* T/vnV.b. 

** V. b. iyvono’fx. 
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roog* e'Tre) hvsp) t* xai ev rlvt oToy el ayvoie** 7rep) rivu •jrpotTTSi. si yap 
Tov oTov olijdeif TToXifnov ehou airojqre/vot* wspl ov y/ Trpa^ig^ ^yvoYjcrs. 
Buvarov oov £<rTi (favai to ly t/vi toVw enga^ev uyvomVj^ oTov ev is^w. 
oux eoixs Be Itt) touto (pspsiv, ^ayepov 8* ecrra* 6\!yoy Scrrsgav — toDto 
Be t/vi, OTotv ceyvoj Ti^ to opyuvov, ayvosi yap « eirga^ev, •jrwg^ 
sl^sv^ ejSaXs® fjtev yap ti^ to 8o^u Itt* rhv TrKrjcrm, cog e(r^atpa)[jt,evQv^ 
lAaSe S’ aJT^y XeAoyp^cojM-eyoy. xai ejSaXe jxey Ti^ wj xlo'S’vjgiy, ijy Ss^ 
TO Ss evexa rtvog ei aAXou /ttev evsxa Ttpa^eie, a\Xo S* a9roj3a/»j,® 
o7ov cof TO fapfiaxov Souj Itt* cooTYipla. ayvoYjO'ag on (Javaciptov ® ^y, 
xal liri (TooTnigia fLsv eitaice Toy efeTT^xora lawTOu, 7va ayav^tf/jj.*® 
IXadff S* avoxTeivag oux stt) tovtco 7ral<rag. to Be yr^g ei uMg cog to 
^ pepi^a •rraieiv' eirai(Te Ss cr^oBpcog, Mcnrep ol yopi^vul^opt^evoi, 

Ilep) •KaVTU B^ TuvTa (Jjijo’iv” Tijg TOtatJTTjg ayvolag ovcryjg ev Talg 
xadixacTTa^^ •jrpa^icn [^raVTa fiev k^ijg ovBelg uv ayvorjcreie, tovtsttiv 
ou <rufil5^(reTat ttots ayvorj^^ adroy, xa) tI TrpaTTet xa) ey tiVj Tr^aT- 
T6I xal ircog xa) TaXXa.*' en Be eaVToy el //.^ ttoO elv} {iaivopi,syog, ev Be 
TI ayvotjcrat avTov ouSey xawoy, xa*]’4- 5 tootcov ti ayvoijcraf, axwv 
S 0 X 61 vevoirixevai xa) [^aXiTTU, ^yjfl-iy,*^ ey e-olg xugtcoTaroig. xupicora- 
TU S’ elvai Boxel sy cp ^ vpa^ig xa) to ou *ivexa. OTt Ss to ou eysxa xv- 
piWTOLT^y ecTTiv Iv*^ Tp ayyola, BijXoy. xupicoraTOv ykp h rep ayvoelv 
0*7 fjLuXtTTa (pair) ng eJvat Bi* ayvoiay, tovto Se*® to o 3 svexa. oray 
ydp ^a/yyjra/ Tig aXXou f^h evexev wga^ag olov ctyaQov xu) co<J>sX/jxou 
Tou TOiovTOV, Bio Xa) oi «7roXoyouj(46yoi *9 hy:) touto p^aXiTTa eicodanu 
xaTa^euyeiv t^v Ttgoalpecnv^^ auTwy a^mvreg efera^eiv, xa) Tlvog eye- 
XBV eirga^eVf moTepa cwirai, /SouXojU-evoi ^ umxTelvai. cr^^eSov yap xa) 
T^XXa naVTa, to. Bi ayvQiaV eig touto avayeTui (xa) yap 6 to ti 
evpa^ev ayvo^Tag, etg touto avayei/* ) olov hi efeTretrey aurov XeyovTu 
Tiyog evsxev eXeyev, moTegoy Tv e^ayyetXp tc) fiucFTixa ^ ou. aXX* 
^XXo TI Xeycov eXuQev e^ayyelXag,— 

P.a. P. b. 

VR. a. 161 a, 

V. b. 143 b. 

FI. a. et b. 367 b. 


' V. b. AyTwi»i. ’ aTToxTEfyii V. b. 

3 P. a. addunt itrr^v, VR. a. in textu quoque, ♦ V. b. et VR. a. dywiTy, 

3 P. a. wf, ® P. a. efiaWt, 7 omiss. in Par. 

® P. a. i'KOxiifxivri V. b. et VR. a. in marg. alto^iri, 5 davoerijucov P. a. 

■® V. b. VR, a. AvaXii4?* ^ marg. ayctyn-pn h ta-uig is ^ KaX^. 

" soli V, b. et F. a. V. b. xaOtxaaroy, 

*3 VR. a. in marg. dyvncrai h /S/^x. >+ Uncis inclusa om. V. b. 

■3 ^ii<rly soli VR. a, et V. b. Iv ora. a VR a. ’7 P, a. 5, 

" ' Sic VR. a. in marg. P. a. od Toie to. 

.. Sic VR. a.| V. b,, F. a. P. a. awoXiyoojoc. 

P» a. « . . . . *\ V. b. wyayn. 
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* AftitUfTiorj ^tXo<ro4iov sl$ ro dsKroc tSjv 

Incipit; Asyofiev 8 s s^ijs 7rep] iXeuSepiOTiijTO^ eoof xoci rul^ duo-sa^iv 
uirsojSaAAeiV x. t. A, 

^ P. b. 97 a. 

FI. b. 370 a. 

Ad verba texlus, Ovx ev Tjf dwaptySi ds slvoci ty}V ccAafova, aAA* h 
Ttj Trpocct^satr gAeys 8s xm) Iv ro7$ Tomxolg^ xa\ ev \6yot$, art 

ovx si<rlv al Suva/tsij ^exrca, aAA* at •Trpoonpe'Tsi^^ 

P. b. 97 b. 

KaAowvrai 8e oi eupu^y^oi evTpuTrehOi, 7rotl^ovT£$ (X7ro^u<rfisveo^. 

ibid. 98 a. 

Fie fia)fji»\oxo7g loquens; 

*'Evex6v 8s ToO yeXcoTog xtvslv, ovdevog cPelSsToci ours (^i\ou our s^- 
Opou, evloTS 8s ouSs rwv ^swv xct^Mnsp oi r^g Trcckotlocg xwfLcu^iag, uno 
yap ^xp.o\o^iag owSs roiv Qsmv avely(pvro. 

Ibid, 81a. 

Atoirep xat 'Ap. fSavavriav xaAst rrjV %apaxeipievvjv xaxlav r^ fjieya- 
XoTTpSTTeia — - — rw *86 ^scopelv r^g xuplcag xaXoupt^hYjg STn^rfjfJivig , 

rag yag OscvgrjTixag xuploog e7n(rTY)fj,ag ovofxai^cjov. >j STtirr^pLOva Asysi 
Tov rsp^vlrijv* 'jravrog yap rsyyirou to irpeTTOV ^scogijrat exacrrov egyov* 
olov fTxuTOTO{J.ou, TO TTaid) dpfjLO^ov 07ro'8>jjU.a, xa) ypa<pea}g el^evai ohv 
8 s 7 TOV rjpooa yeygi^Sai, tov I 8 iwr>jv ^ tov ^ 8 ojXgvov tov kunovpLs- 
vov X. r. A. 

Ibid. 81 b. 

*H ydg dxpifio\oy!a [AixpoTTpsTT^f utto 8s r^g 7(TV}g <^y)(A ^unavvig tov 
fjLsyaXoTrpeTrri fxeya Troi^reiv to spyov. olov si Beoi xaraa-xeudcrao-dal ri 
auTOV Tjp Trarpidi raXavTclv ex-arov — ou^i Troi^crai. pAxpov fJLsv, ttoAu- 
^guTov 8 f ^ ttoAotsAcov KIOcov Ttv^v, oux ecTTi yap 7roixl\cog •no^y^ravra 
(Tap^loig t) (Tfiapaydoig yj aAAoi^ Ty( 7 i roiouroig A/O 015 n c; 7 ro 857 - 

fai spyov, 

P. c. 133 a; 

VR, b. 77 . 

V. b. I 7 O a. 

FI. a. 3()9 a. 

Ka) yap 0 S7r<six^f# 8ii5t yvttvaa'lctiv xu) novoov^ TrsipacsTUi naga- 
iTxeudX^siv'^ auTM rjdsa xat rd ^pSp^ara xa) rd irora, lav 8s STr/Aa/S)]^ 
pri'XavutiVTat rdg 'Tapaaxeudg <pav\Oi xa) l7r/\^oyot, olov oog oi TrsTrAyj^co- 
fxsvoi^ xa) opoog r^ovrig svexa p,y}^avc/jfJisvoi, OTTcog TraAiv 7ricti<nv^ ^a- 

* Post ToytiitoTg P. b. latimam babet. Verba yml Iv aXXotf Xoy. solus FI. b, 

^ P. b. irpoatp ... ^ Addunt x«l Travwv Y. b.Vt Fl, a, 

€ >i • 

^ 7TetPn(rKEVn^fTat V. b. ^ V. b. 

Vll. b. bic iAi(5x<aaY>tcyoi. V. b, ct FI, a. •nt’nhti^wptv'yi, ^ mi.Qmg P. c. 
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ycocriv ^ t^v 6i* afpoh(rlwv uapnwiroyTcn,' hd ydp H 
ftXXo ip* oh %a/poua’i, Taura vom^jilTb ih jx)}6* hspov,^ ri 
<r00ei XuffSicrSai, yroXXoh Xuvi^pov x&i ro SoxeTv ^ xpariVri} aut^ 
xaT«OTa(rij* o% pyjo") yro?iXoh iPiysiUoy ehat touto r^v 
PviTiV yu§ de) ttovsI ^ ro t^mv, Morvep ^ jca) oi pv<ri6\oyot X6yot;<riv. [o 
yup *Ava^otyiga^ IXcyev de) voveiy ro 7 8*a twv] * aJo'Sijo'ecov. 
ravret 8g o6^ w$ <ruyxaTafleju.g[vo 5 ® Xlyei, aXX’ iaropm' lirel oux l8o- 
auToij]" us) h vovcp ehutro ?«ov. xu) rbv *Avu^uyoguy a\[rioi^ 
rut ** 6 Beoppuarog^ *5 Xiym on IfeXauvei %8ov^ Xwijv, ^y* 

ivuvrlov, olov [^]*^ awo toD wtveTy*^ t^v awo toO 8«\J/av. xal ^ tu^ou* 
o'a rovrsm ^rt$ ovv uv enj Itr^upu tScrrs*^ liz/ore •ttsIvuv e^e\uuvet xat 
uxo^g ^SoviJ, orav urpLurtv ij uWoig nfflv uxoirp^uriv hupsgovrtjiig %«/- 

|M0|l4tV,*7 

Codex VR. a. desinit in 1. iv. pergit vero textus in Cod. 
VR. b. titulum ferenti, 'A^ycurloo too piXoropov slg ru *H6txUf 
inoipienti : 

OuTi Sfiopov xuXobg SiSo'jXsvov riAios hu ^iX/ou ^ Ssvtov, Xeyg 

(sic) 8e Toy /xeyu^oTgev^ vsp) ruvru jxaXXo^ SotTravav oirot ToKv^p^vtu 
rm tpym olov vaouj, xai Tfix^^wv uvutrxsvug xu) aXXoe ra roiotu- 

T« uvep ftovijxa e<rTiv— 

13 a. 

V R, b. (locus mutilus :) 

— Toy 8 g jU.syaXo 4 ruxo> aXujJoif ^iXoVo^oy XeXijSe TauTa 

TToXu jxaXXov, 6 UKurm ^ijcrly ly tw BeutTYjrcp rj ot ly tJ flaXaTTjj 
^^sig, aXX* ou 8 ff oeuToO Xgysi. T/ve^ ouy a* toO |itgyaXo\|/wxow 
6p.t\lui xu) Xoyoi Mrgi8^ uvSpeoTrcvv uurw (sic) Xo'yoj oux srrtv ; 

Ad I. VJI. 

Pariss. Romani (V. b. p. 357 b. et VR. b. p. 30 b. axecfot- 
Xog) et Florentini (FI. b. 397 b.) omnes. 

*A<rvu<rtog eg to ^tu twv ’Apirror, *jF/9ixwv, Nixofiu)(^ou, ou xur up^ 
X«J> aXX* « 7 ro |xg(rou, awo tou prirov, rov ovToun Ste^to'vrog, on ftgy 


* TMfmw^mrcu V. b. * /w,»iJeTegov P. c. 

^ xal eTv(»i F. C« ttur)} ihai n, FI. a. 

0 .• 

^ ^Xyiy^f ilv«t ^riXOT* tfif <p. VR. b. nXyciVwv (7ye«» iroycr V . b., Fl« a. 

* wwasic P. c. ^ wff P. c. w; solum V. b. 

7 dll (Joyiiv < 1 ^ V. b. ^ Uncis inclusa desiint Cod. P. c. 

® <r:;y)(»T»Ti0f/occi/e; FI. a. *° o^x, l^iwxf* FI. a. 

'' Caret uncis inclusis P. c. 

** Sic FI. a. VR. b. in marg. .Vwf alrturnt* n Si /w«v»v a. 

*3 [ ] Lacunam Cod. P. indicant. *^ [ ] lacuna P. c. ol FJ. a, et V. b. 

tt 

Texlus e^t Codd. FI. a, cl V. b* dvoinViy est P, c. — VR. b. dxo wivny ct in 
jnare. dxi xwl d dxxn /3i^x. 

»• TiTf P. C. 
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ixpaoria hou ^Kpuniot, hr) pi,dvov irsp) otTFsp &KQ\u(r(Qt xol\ 
«^rf<ruvi]. 

P. a. a. 

^ P. b. 104 b. 

VR. b. 37. V. b. 36l. 

Ou yap s*l ns virsp^aWoutraov akytfiovoov r^rrarui ij \v7rwv 
ctoVf aWa g-vyyvcvfjLi/js a^tov, olov gi ng McrTrep 6 * 'frapd tco OeoSexTff 
^iXOXT^T)}^ ^ VTTO T^S S^SCOg TTS^fltp/tgVOJ XpUTTTglV ^OU\d/jLSVOg TOVg Veg) 

rov NsonT6\e[ji,ov, jxgp^pl /tev rmg avl;^gi, v(rrepov 5g ov^ UTro/tg- 
vm TO fji.sys$og toov otKyyi^omv favepog * y inrat » Tov aurov Sg 

rpoTTOV 8i<r^yay6V aurov xa) Xofox\rjg xa) Ai(r^u\o$* eoixe de xa) S 
Kapxtvog eWdysiv tov ffspxoov^ Y^rropisyov vtto \LiyaKm o5- 

Toi jttgv o5v oux Sir) fjLuXaxoi* aXX* sT rig Trgog dig ol ttoXXoI o 6 dvvavrat 
Tag \67rag dvTB^siv, dt\?i ^TT^vrat, ofiotcog e^si xa) ef* s 
a . . . [ou yap siTig]^ cog Ssdpparrog Xsyst [ysvrJ^dfjLSvog rijg d/^^po- 
<riag^ STTiQvpt^sl avT^g, pcsfi^srSai d^iou. [aX/^* sT rig or<^obpd)g YjrTdrat 
Twv Yidovctiv wg o^TToXXo/.J^ soixs bs 6 \4p. TO Sgvo^avTOu*^^ (TUjXjSiiv Tra- 
fabsiyfjt.a TiisrSat tcov ugro y^bovYjg r^obpcag ^jmjJgvTcov, xa) rvyyvw^ 
ft^rig d^lcov, P'S^p) fuv yap ttoXXou xarar^diV tov ysXcoTot tsKsotwv 
s^exdy^arsv, oweg xa) dWoig <TUfjt.^alvsi, 

P. a. iQ5 b. 

V. b. 365 a. 

VR. b. 47. 

(Comm, Aid. f. 119 b. 50. Fel. l63 b. ia fine.) 

Oiov cog Iv TM fpiKoxTYjrY} TM ^o(pox\£ovg, avtTTg/trfl)} * * jXEV yag 
VTTO Tou 'Obvrrecog rd \l/euS>i Xeyeiv isgog rov ^i^iOXTyjrrjv^ oux sp^p^hsi 
5g, yalpcov xa) 7]bd[j(,svog no pcY} ^svhrSai, 

VB‘b. 367. 

—Olxsia Tcp TToXiTiXcp ^1 TTSp) xa) XvTrrig 6e(ogla* kvioig pch ouv 

SoxEi jjLVjbsixia ijbovyj slvai dyaQdv* fjg do^ijg ^ar) xa) 'AvTKr$evrj ysyo^ 
vivat . — 

P. a. 138 a. 

V. b. 372. 

VR. b. f. 68. 

'Slg yip XitsdriTTYtOj gXgye, ou rviK^alvsi ^ <^6<ng, ^roi Se Xu<r/v Xeygi 
r>jv bsl^iVf Yj Tcp ovn IXue tov Xoyov rm (parxdvTcov foij ehai aya$ov t^v 
ijSovi^y. ou jxgv yip avrdpxcog ?Xu6 Xeycov, to evavnov xaxcv ayaflo'v. 


' P. a.«t P. b. ^ VR. a,, FI. a. ct P. a. ct P, b. Ch^oxthtw, 

3 (payipuic FI. b. ^ solus V. b. 

5 iwl ^iov. P, a, * ® Uncis inclusa om. P. a.^t P. b. 

7 lacuna in lextu Par. * a/x^pofflns Par. ^ Lac. in Par. 

Hevofayroo FI. b. ^uvofrtV'Tw FI, a. VIL b. rw fuvo^avTtv VR, 

•’ tiyeTTi.'ff^rtt P, a. 
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svetvrlov Be* xuxco SvTt, rj^ovfj. ayccSov ctpa, xctxw yup od 

fjLOVOv TO uyotSov hccvrlov, uk\a xa) ro^xaxdv. cog rjj 5 pa(ryrr)r» o 6 jxo'vov 
i) avSpsla [Ivavrfov, ayaflov oSca],^ kKXu xou xaxov, Ij ^etXlct. ^j^onsp 
dg hocvTia too XoTctvrog oloto. uvai opSds 6 s)g, (jlovov aya'Mv elvoct 
rcS xotxd evotifTtoVy uKKa. xa) xolxov, elm 'TrpoTeXot^s rr^y ^lov^v pLr) elvoci 
xaxov. ‘ I? cZv eoXoytag (roXA.oy/?sTai t^v rj 8 oi/^v ayadov ehat, 6 Se IttI 
Tracriv eTpijxEV. oo yap uv rig ehoti tyjV y) 8 ovr^v rep ^oyep ayrijV 
trovoLTcriov ^ Iv <5 eTx>] 7 rTai. oux eirri xaxov r} rfioyvj^ toOto yap cy- 
. . . . «v . . TO jit)} xaxov elvou rjhyYjv, b 8 e ptera Tay- 

Tat Xoyog loixs Xeyscrflai arpof touj p^Yj ^aa-xovTCtg riXog sJvcti t>jV 
ijSoyi^v fjLYjte to apicrrov. diori s]<rl riveg Yi^ovot) (pavXotiy olov al rbbv 

axoAacTTwv. oVov yap ettI toutcjo tw ^o'yw® Jtt/ Tiva iJSovv^v ^ 

i^yslrcct . . . . ^ TO ® apicrrov xa) tootov rij eudatfiovla. ceWa Trpog robg 
oStco dsixvvvrag eviTTayrar^ ri ya.^ xa)Xy6t*° (^oLoKdv rfioySbv ovreoVf 
ehal TivoL rfioviiv to agirrov Ta>v avdpcjoTrtvcov uyaSwv, da-nsp xaJ“ 
STriaTyjfjLY] rig la-ri kplh TYj tmv optcov, oiov ^ o-cc^ia. xctlrot ttoXXwv 
rsy^vwv ** ayXwv oy<r 60 v, olov toov |3avay(rcov, ^jayXcov ?'e otJ;^ dg xaxmv 
axov(rreov, aAA* w r areXoiv * * xa*** fjLyjdepilug (TTroodyjg a^lcvi\ a Sg gf^? 
€7ri(pipei^^ aord'^ do^eisv ev a\y)9s7 aTro^^cavofjLBvcc rb fieytcrroy xa**^ 
apirrov T)jv ijSovi^v. Agyg* yap Jrcoj xa) kvuyxoila)g'^ ulpsTOiruroy 
Bivai, ?rjAovoV*^° t>Jv ^jSovi^v. to Sg GilgsTwrocTov ri eiA Tskei^' *^(yrt 
TOO Aoyoy, xa* (rovriyogelrai'^^ rd Xoyep, ttuvtwv aipsTcHruTOv^'^ elvai 
T);v^^ ^Sovijv AeyovTcov'^^ el yag kxa(Trr,g e^ecig slcr* ring hspyeiai^^ 
aVc/XTro^iaroi, oiov al rdv kplcrroov OTav ev 7rpOYiyovp,svoig xa* alperolg 
yivwvrai, fjLYjhvbg efXTTO^l^ovTai. xa* £(rT*v yj eo^aipiovla >5 Traawv twv 
i^swv, TOVTecTTi Tojv apsrdvj evsgyeia y^ rivog uotmv avgju,7ro5*(7TOf, oiov 


' Y, b. sine 5f, ttjv y^virti xaniov hri, sic. ^ XJneis inclusa soli V. b. et FI. b, 

^ 111 Cod. Fl. a. ct in F a. per coin|)cndiijm sic sciiptum 'nlt^ 

* VR. b. in inarg. n ioxei ovliya Nulla desunt in Fl. b. 

* TouT'^ Xeytu Fl. a, * Lacuna in oniii, Codd. ^ Lacuna iterum. 

® To sine accentu Fl. a. ^ hiaraTai P. a. et P. b. 

tI yutl xoXun V. b. Xuft, h jSi^X. in iiiarg, “ Audunt n Pl^. 

P. a. — ypwv et priina syllaba delicientc. FI. a. et Yll, b. ala-ypuiv in texlUp 
notanle allero in marline, Tiyym »j,jSiAx, 

* J P. a., VR. b. FI. b. fUTtXih^. ' »+ Hccl oin. PP. 

Addunt Taya post VR. b., V. b., Fl, a. 

PP. , . Tty, VR. b. avTw sine acccnlu ; V. b. av tw ho^ti h nX^dH, 

»7 Oni. xul PP. *8 Ora. P. a. et VR, b. 

avrtyxrerov P. a. Om. ^ijXovor* P. a, et textus VR. b* 

' Sic VR. b. in marg. Textus onin. iibroruin ItmiXii, 
cruy*iyofti tI Fl. a. ct VR, b. P. a. Tt. 

T 

T(u 

FI. b. sic rtIgiTcw *+ Ojj). t^v P, a. ct textus VR. b» 

T 

Xl'yov addunt V. b. ct Fl. a. ct FI. b, , iv/py£i»v FI. a. 
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<ro<p!ci^» TotVTov 5? ToJro) xai vj ' v'SoviJ: mpysiu yup ccTrolihrott ^ 
TT,; KotTa (p6(Tiv sjedo^, civs;x7roh(rros, (favsph tjog^ av e’lVj Tig )j8ov>j to 
aipta-TOV ycci) tsXsiotutov rm kyoAm, ei ouTcog hv^e (potvkoov o3- 
(TCtiv ^5oi^JV.5 ecTi 8s (jjg (fvicri rk k^y^g r^g (ppkascjog Icrcug^ kmy- 
xcTioif aigsTMTaryjv elmi ty]v ijSovijv, elirsQ eKaariig s^swg xai\ * 
Tk^ s^^g, ^ik p,h o5v toutodv 8oxs* rayrov k7ro(pulvea&‘Xi rkyoi^ 
Sov xai ryfv i^Sovijv. ou jx^v ovTcug aXAa yrpog rovg Asyov- 

Tug ysvecriv elvui rj (pctuXag Ttvkg twv kyaSwVf kg xck 8** auro to 
^rj sivut TO kyctSov^ STrtyivsTai xa) STri^sipsl hSo^cug, cog Ivov® auT^u 
TO apiTTOV Xsystu. Irsi ey ys Tolg Nixopca^sloig evQev^ 8/s/AsxTai xcct 
TTspt Yi^ovctg ApiTTOTeXfig (ra^wg elpYixev, oiUTi/jy^^ jX>J elvcci rayrov*' 
evdaifioviMy aAAa 'TctpotxSXovQsli^oia'Treg Tolg kxfjcaloig ttJv a?pav. TYipceioo* 
Teov be Toy jx>j slvai towt*** "ApKTTOTsXovg, aAA‘ Ev^lJLQtJ, o*^ t«S 

• ^syei'^ TTSpi ^ 8 ov%*^ co^ oySs^co tts^i ^tyrij^ SiSiAsAs- 

y^cVoy.*^ ttAhjv sits Evdr^fiou Taork aariy^ e^Ts *Api(rroT£\ovg hdo^cog 

E^pVJTOCl. 

Vli. b. de&* 5 nit in Comm. I. vii., omisso octavi llbri Com- 
nientaiio, fol. 79 . (V. b. 377 a.) 

//*9 rjBoifyj fxixWov h ^psixlct , . • • kyZptu IttIv ev xlyrjTSt. ^ ya^ 
rjTTnj^^ xai kXyjOscTTkTt) ^8ov*<j T«p oocrotvTwg e^ovTi xak a\z\ nsp) Trjv 
TciiV xaXXiTToiV^^ QzWpiciv hspyovvTi, o 8s Xsyovcrl Tiv?Cy fjcsTct^oXvlv 
•jTuvTCtiv, yX*jxUy TTsg] ryjg TToyrjglag xct) sy/xexa^oArjj (pycrs<^+ Asyoycri. 
TOtauTyj 8f >5 (pSkpTYj. 

Cod. M, a. habet ^ATTraalov slg to 0 twv ^ApicT, 'Hhxwv A'ncojxa- 
^stoov (FI. b. 3 <jl 9 b.) 

Incipit: J^lerk^^ 8c t«Dtc< 8e Trsp) <piXlocg' ewe too XccvQuvovToig wg 
tyooTiv auTo'lg.’^^ 

Do.sinit: to STrapxs'iv xcc) ou (r7roy8«(rTOV ?ca5 Trsg) piev toJtwv, Ta8s 
fjcoi s\pYiTui ; t', 401 a. 


' (’ar, 7] \ , 1). et FI. ]>. flTroJtStTc** FP. 

3 Quanquaii) prava* sunt voluptatrs Friic. 

+ AUdunt hi VH. b., V. b. et Flt>reritiui, 

5 Om. xftl F!. a. • ^ <> Vll. b. 7 .riyaSoy PP. 

* P. b. /y. 9 p. h, ryOa, V. b. 

J'. a., FI. a. et Vll. b, nvrZv. *' i^h TavToy VR. b., FI, a. 

tovt’ 14*. *3 .^-a p. h., V. b., FI, a. et FI. b. 

Indicant Idcunam soli P. b. et FI. b. Ktysiv YH. b., V. b. et FI. b. 

71 (ol^'K. in inarg. Vli. b. ' *7 Addit solus FI. a. 

fy/x‘'voy P. b., V. b. et Florr. Addit b. ito XrtI ri 7*,^, 

Oiuissuni in Cod. VR. b., nnllo spatio relicto ; in marg. 

‘*‘xaX\iV'r»iv \'R. b. in niarg. xaXXtg ^ 

Vll. b. fxtra^oXnv, V. b. et P. a. jw-cTa/SoX?']. 

'I’exlu.s Vll. b. tC/xsTflejSoXov. V. b. tOjUtTftjSoX/af. • 

VR. b. 71 xnl ioiuQ ytyf'ivTai aXXn /ocri, 

bi, a. jUjTfx^n. FI. b. tuv’To];, 
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Sequitur in F). b. f. 370 a.^ post CommentanufD {. ik 
Aspasio tributum— qui desiiiit v^bis: ftgy ©iiv ToyT» ^aiWai 
jui<rovTi. Deiiide Michaelis Ephesii Scholia Jeguutur, 
in f Ethicor. 


NOTICE OF 

FEINTURES ANTIQUES ET IJ!)IED1TES 
DE VASES GRECSy threes de^ diver ses collections^^ 
avec des explications, par J. V. Millingen. Folio. 
Rome. Pr. 71. 7s. 


According to our intention declared in the account of Mr, 
Millingen's English work, (see Classical Journal, No. lv. p, 
144.), we shall here describe that splendid French volume which 
the same learned author published at Rome under the title above 
inentioned; a folio of considerable size, beautifully printed, and 
illustrated with sixty-three plates. Sixty of these exhibit the 
paintings found on various Greek, or, as they are often improperty 
called, Etruscan, vases; and three plates represent the different 
forms of those vases. All the paintings have hitherto been unedit- 
ed, with the exception of two ; which were so inaccurately copied 
in former engravings, that their subjects could not be ascer- 
tained. Notwithstanding the great variety of designs compre- 
hended in so many plates, and the impossibility of remarking, 
within our limits, the very minute details, we shall endeavor to 
gratify antiquarian and classical readers by indicating, though 
briefly, the principal subject of each painting. 

Hut we must previously notice the Introduction (occupying 
thirteen pages), in which Mr. Millingen most ingeniously traces 
the history of earthen vases. He observes that they were in 
general 1jse among the Greeks until Alexander’s time, when, 
luxury having been introduced, silver, gold, and even more pre- 
cious materials superseded clay in the formation of vases. He 
describes the various purposes, civil and religious, to which the 
ancients applied their earthen vases : these, originally, Mere not 
colored ; they were painted black, and subsequently, as the arts 
iinprovsd, were ornamented with figures. That monuments of 
brass or of marble should have disappeared, while vases of so frail 
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« substance as clay should be found at the present day in coii» 
siderabie numbers, our learned author ascribes to the custom of 
placing these with the dead, whose tombs were preserved from 
violatioit by a feeling of religious respect. He divides the vases 
into seven grafiid classes, according to the subject of their paint* 
ings : 1. Those relating to the divinities^ their wars with the 
giants, the^ir amours, the sacrifices offered to them, See. 2. 
Those relative' to the heroic ages; the most numerous as well as 
the most interesting, for they comprehend ail the mythological 
facts from the ari^val of Cadmus till the return of Ulysses to 
Ithaca ; the Heracleid, the Theseid, the two wars of Thebes, 
the wars of the Amaznns, the Argonautic expedition, and the war 
of Troy. S. Dioiiysiac subjects : Bacchus, Satyrs, Silenus, 
Nymphs, dances, festivals, processions, 8cc. 4. Subjects of 
civil life : marriages, amorous scenes, feasts, hunting-parties, 
warriors, theatrical representations, 8cc. 5. Those relating to 
funeral cerembnies, a very numerous class. 6. Those relative 
to gymnastic exercises"^ and 7* Those alluding to the mysteries 
and preparatory ceremonies of initiation. Most vases, says 
Mr. M., exhibit pictures on both sides, though one has seldom 
any relation to the other ; that which is painted with the most 
care, may be considered as the principal face; on the reverse is 
generally found some gymnastic o^, Dionysiac subject. Vases 
abound in most parts of Greece, in the kingdom of Naples, and 
in Sicily; the finest have been discovered at Nola, Locri, and 
Agrigentum. As the potter’s wheel, the art of modelling in 
clay, and even painting, are said to have been invented at Co- 
rinth, we may suppose this place the first in w hich painted vases 
were made; p^bably about seven hundred years before the 
commencement of our era. But we must pass over without 
notice a multiplicity of curious and interesting remarks in the 
Introduction, and proceed to our author’s explanation of the 
plates. 

(Plate i.) represents that memorable punishment inflicted by 
Bacchus on Lycurgus, king of I'hrace ; a subject not yet dis- 
covered on any other monument of ancient art, though the story 
has been related by Homer, Hyginus, Apollodorus, &c. : in- 
spired with madness by the offended deity, Lycurgus is seen 
killing his own wife and son, whilst he fancies that he is de- 
stroying the vines of Bacchus, llie vase which exhibits this 
painting once belcftiged to Mr. Miliingen, and is now jn the Royal 
Museum degli Studj at I^Japles: the subject was probably 
copied, says our author, from some ancient and celebrated pic- 
ture : according to Pausanias (Attic, c. xx.), the punishment of 
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Lycurgus was represented in the temple of Bacchus at Athens.--* 
(Plate hr) shaw^ the reverse or op|k>site side of this vase^ with a 
Agitre of Bacchus caressing a young panther that sits upon his 
knees ; a person standing before the god pours* out aiibatioq^ 
and behind him are a Menade and two Satyrs.— (Plate hi.) lu 
this we see Perseus holding up the formidable head of Medusa^ 
which turns into stone two Satyrs preparing to attack him. — 
(PI. iv.) illustrates the story of Pcleus, who, having pursued the 
beautiful Nereid Thetis through various transformations, sur- 
prises her at last, and she consents to becohie his wdfe. — -The 
same vase exhibits another composition, (PL v.) presenting two 
different subjects ; one consists of*seven«figures, a warrior at- 
tacked by Menades^or Bacchants ; the other, a combat in which 
live wiirriors are engaged, and this, Mr. Millingen thinks, may 
represent some circumstances of the Trojan war, or perhaps a 
military dance, such as Xenophon denominates 67rXo7rona(Cyrop. 
vi, vii.) — In (1^1. vi.) Medea appears sitting at the foot of a tree 
round which is twined a dragon or serpent; to this she offers a 
soporiiic potion, while Jason approacliing wdth a sword, pre- 
pares to kill the monster, that he may seize the golden fleece 
preserved under its guardianship. Venus is seen on one side^ 
encouraging the lovers in their enterprise ; and on the other side 
is a winged youth, whom Mr. M. regards as Aiastor, 'AKacrT'jop^ 
the evil genius of Medea, often mentioned by the tragic au-» 
thors; thus luiripides (in Medea, v. !333.) 

Tov (Tov 'AXoLdTOp ejx* sdxn^uv flsoi. — 

(PL vii.) represents /Eetes, king of Colchos, to W'honi Phryxus 
brings tlie golden fleece. Most of the circumstances in tliis com- 
position might be supposed to indicate Jasorj^; but Mr. M. 
considers the presence of Mercury as a decisive proof tliat 
J^hryxus was tlie hero intended. — (PL vih.) This subject, from 
a vase in the author’s collection, alludes to the story of Cameus, 
whom two centaurs attack, and overwhelm with branches of 
trees. — In (Pis. ix. and x.) we discover Theseus preparing to de- 
stroy Procrustes by means of the bed w hereoii this famous robber 
bad tortured so , many travellers.— (PL xi.) ilercules, or rather 
Theseus, as Mr. M. conjectures, overcomes the Marathonian 
bull, in presence of Minerva. — (PL xii.) represents Theseus 
offering a sacriflee to Neptune, and soliciting from this god the 
destruction of his son Hippolytus, whom Phaedra had unjustly 
accused. — (PJ. xiii.) exhibits the unfortunate youth, with his step..> 
inuther 'Phaedra, and the nurse, who appears from other monu- 
inents to have acted a conspicuous purlin this tragical adventure., 
■-^^rhe story of Orestes furnishes an interesting subject for (PJs4 
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xiv. and -\v.) : we behold him standing near the tomb of his father 
Agamemnon, at the foot of which sits b'lectra, his sister, with 
whom he proceeds to concert measures for the punishment of Cly- 
temnestra and iEgisthiis, who had usurped the throne ; — and (Pi. 
XV.) represents probably the marriage of this usurper w'iih the 
wicked n>other of Orestes ; for a male figure bearing the name of 
A I ri^TO^ holds by the hand a female entitled KATTEMNEX^ 
TPAf who wears a ladiated crown, whilst another female seeiiis 
to offer such a box or casket as iisnally contained the nuptial 
presents. — (Pl.xvi.) from a vase in the Royal Museum at Naples, 
jelates to the same subject : Eleclra appears sitting on the step 
of a sepulchral monuifient, ift an altitude expressing grief ; her 
brother Orestes is near to her on one side, and on the other his 
friend Pylades. — The subject of (PI. xvii.), Mr. M. thinks, 
may have been taken from the Tragedy of/l'roilus, composed by 
Sophocles, but now lost. In this painting w'e see some IVojaii 
women making libations and offerings at the tomb of IVoilns, 
w liose name is written bn a column, lie was the son of Priam, 
and, although mentioned but once by Ilomer, (11. xxiv, ^.>7.) 
is celebrated in the work of Dares Phrygius as a most valiant 
hero, who, on the death of Hector, commanded the Trojan army 
and killed many Greeks with his own hand ; he was slam at last 
by Achilles, 'i'he vase exhibiting this picture is tlie only monu- 
ment hitherto known that celebiates the memory of '^rroilus. — 
<PI. xviii.) Here, on a cippus, we perceive the name 00/iVfH ; 
by the side of this monument sits a young man seemingly en- 
gaged ill conversation with a woman, who holds a casket of offer- 
ings to be placed on the cippus. Many personages in the heroic 
ages bore the name of Phoenix ; Mr. M. thinks it most proba- 
ble that he to whom this painting refers, was the son of king 
Ainyiitor, and, together w ith Chiron, the preceptor of Achilles, 
in (PI. xix.) is represented a sepulchral monument resem- 
bling a small temple, containing the figure of a warrior, the de- 
ceased, w hose buckler and KVYji^lds; are suspended from the wall ; 
a woman and a yoiftig man bring offerings to the tomb. — On 
a vase painted at least four hundred years before the Christian 
era, are two subjects, (Pis. xx. and xxi.) The first relates to a 
circumstance in the famous war of the seven chiefs against Thebes. 
We see Amphiaralis with his shield, helmet and two lances, and 
his Squire Baton, in a chariot drawn by four horses: a female 
figure precedes lllem, which appears to be Eriphyje, the Viife 
of Amphiaralis. The second picture represents also a quadriga 
with two warriors, whom we may suppose Amphilochus and 
Alcnueon, the sons of Amphiaralis:, a woman likewise precedes 
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0»f, and a» inecripttoti EPl^TAE shows her to be their 
molher Eriphyle. Mr. M. obseif^es that there is some uncer^ 
taiilty respecting the two male figures^ which may be Actrastus 
and Polynices*— (PL xxii.) alludes probably to an even r mention- 
ed only by the acholiast on Euripides^ (Plioenissse, v. 5S.)yet of 
some celebrity as it has afforded a subject fur pictures on many 
vases : Tydeiis appears ready to kill Ismene, near the fountain 
which afterwards bore her name.— (PL xxiii.) is from a vase in 
the Vatican Museum ; it was published by Passeri,(Pict. in Vase. 
Tom. III. PL cclxxx.) who pronounced its subject to be the 
Apotheosis of Hercules and Hebe. The ingenious Abb6 Lanzi, 
not satisfied with this explanation, 'propoled another ; regarding 
it as a scene from the Heraclides of Euripides. But our learned 
author with much diffidence states his reasons for supposing it 
to represent CEdipus jtt Colonos, with his daughter Antigone, 
Theseus, a fury, and other figures. — On the reverse of this vase 
we find a very different subject, (PL xxiv.) Badchus holding a 
vessel called cantharus^ into which a ybuiig Satyr pours wine ; 
there are also Menades or Bacchantes, '&c. — (PL xxv.) Jupiter 
under the form of a bull carries off Europe, whilst Neptune 
seems to favor his brother’s enterprise, by calming the waves. — 
(PI. xxvi.) represents young persons who, under the influence of 
a winged Love and of Venus, seem disposed to indulge iu 
amorous dalliance. From employing their pencils on scenes of 
this kind, some ancient aitists celebrated by Athenaeus acquired 
the title of Pomographs, or painters of courtesans. — (PL xxvii.) 
exhibits the combat between Hercules and Ger}on, who does not 
appear with three bodies, us generally described, but with three 
heads, such as Hesiod mentions (Theogon. v. 287.) Minerva en- 
courages Hercules, and Mercury attends, holding an olive-branch. 
—In (PL xxviii.) Busiris, king of Egypt, having made prepara- 
tions for killing Hercules, according to bis annual custom of 
sacrificing a stranger, is here seen on the point of perishing by 
the baud of that hero, who, escaping from th^ slaves who had led 
him to the altar, attacks the t) rant wiih^tiis ponderous club. 
Two women, of whom one plays on a double flute, the 
other holds a vase and a basket, appear as assistants at the in- 
tended sacrifice. — (Pis. xxix.and xxx.) relate to Apollo, who iti 
the former is seen richly habited, and playing on the l>re; near 
him is a female engaged in divination by means of some small 
objects, shells, flints, or pieces of clay thrcAvn on the ground ; 
ehe may be supposed a priestess ; and a young man on the other 
side of Apollo has pet haps come to consult the divinity at 
Delphos. On the reverse of this vase Hercules appears carry- 
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tng ofF the sacred tripod of the Delphic Oracle^ and j&pollo^ 
bolding a branch of laurel^ ^deavours to regain it, ^bile tfaf 
PjEthian priestess Xenoclea^ terrified at the dispute^ waits to see 
the result frqm a window of her dwellings — (PI. xxxi.), a vase of 
considerable antiquity in the Royal Museum at Naples^ repfe^ 
sents the contest between Hercules and £ryx ; as on most oc* 
easions Miberva and Mercury attend the Grecian hero. This 
subject has not hitherto been discovered on any other monument. 
— (PI. xxxii.) also exhibits a subject for the first time— Hercules 
struggling with Nereus^ who had assumed the form of half- 
man, iialf-^fish. — In (PI. xxxiii.) Hercules appears wielding Im 
club against the Cent:{ur Dexamcnus, whose name is written in 
the homtrophedon manner : Dejanira and CRiieus also are seen ; 
and the difficulties of this subject are happily remove€f by a 
passage which our ingenious author has discovered in the Scbo^ 
liast of Callimachus, on the following line : 

Bovpi T€, A$^dt[jLBvoio /SoocTTaori? Oivia^ao, Hymn, in Del. v. 102. 
— I'he same vase, on its' reverse, (PI. xxxiv.) offers a scene from 
civil life ; a man of middle age seems listening to the animated 
conversation of two women: the name UTAAJES is inscribed 
over his head, and refers, in Mr. M.’s opinion, to the person 
for whom this vase was destined. — (PI. xxxv.) shows Hercules 
aw'aking from his slumbers, and four Satyrs or Cercopians who 
during the hero’s sleep had stolen liis bow, his quiver, and club, 
and are now seen running off much alarmed.— (Pis. xxxvi, 
xxxvii, and xxxviii.).are from a most beautiful and valuable vase 
ill the collection of Prince Torrella at Naples, its principal 
face represents the Apotheosis of Ihercules, who is introduced 
among the gods by Minerva; this%6ddess brings him iuher car 
drawn by four magnificent horses. The reverse of this painting 
exhibits a combat of Amazons, with some warriors ; and the 
vase, round its neck, is ornamented with Dioiiysiac figures of 
young men dancing to the sounds of a double flute, on which a 
woman plays. We see also a woman offering wine to two war- 
riors, and a young man who brings a vessel containing probably 
oil or perfumes used on coming from the bath. — In (Pl.xxxix.).a 
female elegantly attired is\ seated on the steps of a sepulchral 
monument, attended by an old woman, such as we may suppose 
the nurses who generally accompanied young princesses on the 
ancient Greek stage ; another woman brings a perfume>vessel, 
a garland, and a basket.— The reverse (PI. xK) exhibits a man 
crowned with myrtle, who presents a cup or patera to a female 
richly dressed. These paintings do not offer any circumstance 
sufficiently marked to authorise c^onjectwral explanation.— In 
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(PI. xHj.) we behold Venus beautifully clothed with gai‘tnents 
which she had received from the Hours, and resplendent with 
golden ornaments, w^hence Homer (Hymn, in Vener.) styles hier 
^AfpodtTifj TToAv^puxo^, a*™d^^y(ro(rT64iavo^. l^ove^crowned 

with myrtle, and winged, stands near his mother ; , and a young 
woman propitiates the goddess by offering incense on a little 
altar. — Paris and Helen are easily recognised in (PI*, xlii.) : the 
scene is Menelaus-’s palace ; Helen caresses a winged child, 
j-iove or Desire, whom she, sitting, holds upon her knees ; while 
Paris, splendidly dressed, stands before her. — Tlie subject of (PI. 
xliii.) has been already published, but incorrectly, by D^Han- 
carville, and previously by Passerr. Bui Mr. M. gives an ac- 
curate delineation and a new explanation of it. Instead of an 
allusion to the story of Telephus, as supposed by D’Hancar- 
ville, he discovers a scene on Mount Ida, where Paris appears, 
W'ith Venus leaning on a column ; Uie god Pan, a Satyr, a 
^winged Love, and a woman (either QCnone or Helen,) fill up 
tills interesting composition. — (PI. xliv*.), from a vase found at 
Athens, represents seven figures, forming a nuptial procession, 
in which Apollo is seen w ith a branch of laurel, and Diana with 
her bow^ and quiver, — (PI. xlv.) shows a young man seated, who 
holds in one hand the triangular harp called samhutca, and with 
the other a little bird fastened by a string : near him is a woman 
bringing a vase, a half-open box, and a diadem or ornament for 
the head; a W'inged Heimaphrodite genius places over the 
w’oman a crown or garland ; and the vase was proliably des- 
tined, like others that present similar subjects, as a gift from a 
lover, or on occasion of marriage. — (PI. xlvi.) represents a scene 
from dhe of the ancient burlesque comedies, such as Aristopha- 
nes censured ill his play called The Clouds: four men, ridiculously 
dressed and masked, seem acting, in a theatre dedicated to Bac- 
chiis, what Mr. M. thinks may have probably been a parody of 
some tragedy of Procrustes. — In (Pi. xlvii.) a winged female, re- 
presenting Victory, receives an offering from a young warrior ; — 
and on the reverse, (PI. xlviii.) we see an alter or cippus inscribed 
with the word NIKA, Victory; near which stand two young 
men, who, before their gymnastic exjeicises, seek to conciliate tlie 
goddess’s favor. — Of a large and highly interesting picture, on 
a vase in the autlior’s cbllection (PI. xlix.), the principal figure 
is Achilles, as an inscription indicates ; this hero is engaged in 
combat with a warrior, whom we may belike Memnon ; two 
goddesses, Minerva and Victory, attend. Achilles; Memnon 
fallen on the ground supports himself on one hand, whilst with 
the other he seems to implore mercy. An armed hero, probably 
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jEiieafl, appears coming to the assistance of Memnon, and an-» 
other, imperfect from some injuries which the vase has received, 
endeavours to prevent him from interfering in the combat. — On 
the r^verje, still more injured than the principal face, this vase 
exhibits (PI. 1.) the altar of Minerva at Chrys6, with the P^la- 
dium or image of that goddess : a serpent is seen inflicting on 
the leg of Bhiloctetes that wound which induced the^ Greeks to 
leave him at Lemnos, when they proceeded against Troy ; three 
other figures appear in this ancient composition, perhaps Ulys- 
ses, Chalcas, and a priest of the temple. — (PI. li.) represents 
also the altar of Minerva and Palladium, over which the word 
Chrys6 {XPTSH) is written near this stands Hercules {HPA^ 
KAHX)y and beyond him Jason {IH^SIN), by whose side is an ox 
destined for a sacrifice to the goddess ; a winged Victory (iY/A7/) 
makes an offering at the altar in favor of the tw'o heroes, and a 
young man prepares some objects necessary for the sacrificial 
rites. — (Pi. lii.^ offers a subject that admits of two interpreta- 
tions : an altar is seen with a statue which may represent either 
Minerva or Diana, fiom different circumstances. If we suppose 
it Minerva, the three female figures sitting at the altar may be 
luo, Autouoe and Agave, the daughters of Cadmus, soliciliug 
expiation for the murder of Peutheus. If the statue represent 
Diana, wc may regard those females as tlie daughters of Proetus 
king of Argos, who was cured of madness in the temple of 
Diana at Lyssa in Arcadia : our learned author’s remarks in- 
duce us to consider this as the moie satisfactory interpretation. — 
(Pis, liii. and liv.) show two paintings on one vase: A young war- 
lior seems to have alighted from his horse that he may receive 
from a female of high rank, the vessel containing wine or \vater 
w hich one of hei maids presents to him ; another young warrior, 
sitting on a horse, leads or holds that from which his companion 
had alighted. On the reverse are two warriors, (perhaps the same) 
who bring before some prince or great chief, a female; slieapr 
pears in a state of dejection.*— (PI. Iv.) exhibits the fine figure of 
a young warrior wh*(^ seems to lake leave of his aged father; 
whilst a woman brings a vessel, probably with wine : and on the 
reverse, (PI. Ivi,) are two warriors or hunters engaged in conver- 
sation with a woman holding a vase and a cup. — The subject of 
(PI. Ivii.), from a^ charming fragment in the Queen of Naples’ 
collection, Mr. M. refers to a marriage : one man, five females, 
ail imperfect human figure, and part of a horse, form this com- 
position. — In (PI. Iviii.) a young man, on his returfi from the 
chase, diags a boar towards an altar ; and a woman bring% a box 
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wkh perfoitic-bott!e».~(PI* liiJ.) ofFera> in two com^rtmenu/tbe 
whimsical design of a man fallingffrotn an ass> and anoAer man 
tunning towards him.— (P. lx.), from a vase in the Rojal Mu- 
seum at Naples, represents three fine female figures;^ one 
holds a box, containing probably some offerings for a* divinity ; 
another caresses a little winged genius or Love near the third 
is a swan, the emblem of domestic virtues. Although this 
picture does not present any determined object, it is highly 
interesting from its details, the elegance of its composition, 
and fine execution* 

We trust that our slight indication of the principal subjects, 
exhibited in each Plate of Mr. ^illin^en’s splendid volume, 
may prove acceptable to many readers;^ but they must consult 
the work itself if desirous of examining his learned illustrations, 
which fully evince an intimate acijuaintance wjth classical anti- 
quity, and consunimate skill in a mo^t interesting branch of 
archseology. 


• TSVGM. 

No, Vlll . — [Continued from No. LV.] 

■ collecting toys 

And trifles for choice matters, worth* a sponge j 
As children gathVing pebbles on the shore. 

Paradise Regainedf iv. 325^. 

Tn No. LV. of this Journal j p. SO, 1. 10, read, 

Impigra praecipiti celerabat Luna meatii, 

Atra quidem, at radiis circum illustrata supernis. 

The verses *^Ad Chrysidem,’' p, J72, ought to have con- 
cluded as follows : 

auy or (rifiofiev raS* ^jxar<, ttot Kodspsiasp 

# # # # 

deX^tvoou witiovg, oSovmoVj 

TraTTjg avSgwiroig wp6^popi.og ayXocftjj* 

(Tol jxcr isptpimicii kSLot ^jxari rwSg, 

<roi 8* uu TrapSeytxrjg ^tSgog froSecoy* 
xe^\vSi 8^ xai efielo, xopy 8e <ru Sufiov 
tSg ra^ocvo^ 8* ivreg&aif AvxlSov. 
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Honi» Ody 08 . iv. 1695 Speech of Menelaus to TelemaChiis* 
wovci, ^ /mXdt S^ flXav avipo$ ulo$ ifiov SA 
*l%9^ , gTvex* IjtteTo nokelg Ifuoyit^a'^ &&6 k,ovs" 

Tial p,iit i^yfv iX,$oyrct <pi\^8fA>8V ?0o;fov 
\ ^Agyslm, si vAiv unsig aXot voVrov ^Smks 
wjuorl flojtri ysvecrflai 'OXufMnog svpvoTra Ztug* 
xul 3^cv 01 Apyi[ vifTcroL voXiV, xu) SwptMT btmu^x, 

*l6uxifis otyayAv <rw XTY^p^ouri xa) rkxsi A, 

, .:*«) ^xiTiv haola‘1, pi^lav vo?av h^xKxitu^ug 
'^di TTspivaieruoucrtv, avafftroifrcn S* l/tol aurcB* > 

xal xe d^jx* ivix^ hovrsg IjXioy^jxsd* ouSe xsv ^fisxg 
aXXo hixgmv ^tXeovre Tjs rspirofism re, 

TTgiu y ore iamrom pt^iXav ve^og ajX^exaXt>4'«v. 

Such a proposal carries with it an appearance of absurdity to 
modern ideas ; yet a similar one is made by the Sultan to the 
Prince of the Black Islands in the Ar;ibian Nights, and ac- 
cepted. (Night^xxvii.) 


Grecisms and Latinisms in English %oriters. 

[Continued from Nos, XLVIII. and LlII,'] 

Gifford’s Massinger, voL i, p. 190. (Unnatural Combat, Act 
iv, sc. 1.) 

Or twine mine artns about her softer neck — 
i. e. her soft neck : our old poets frequently adopt, and indeed 
with singular good taste, the comparative for the positive. He 
quotes the following as instances : 

When 1 shall sit circled within your arms. 

How shall 1 cast a blemish on your honor, 

And appear only like some falser stone 
Placed in a ring of gold, which grows a jewel 
But from the seat which holds it ! 

Old Poem„ 

1 beseech you 

To tell me wiiat the nature of iny fault is 
That hath incensed you ; sure ’lis one of weakness 
And not of. malice, v^hich your gentler temper. 

Oil iny submission, 1 hope, will pardon. 

Unnatural Combat, as above. 
Judge not njy readier will by tlie event. 

Virgin Martyr, 

This usage (which Mr. Gifford has not exactly defined) •corre- 
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sponds with; thfeit of the Gi^ekg (MaUbiai § 4i>7. 3.) and the 
Koniaiis; especially ^iq soqie partis ujiax i)irOrds/as vecore^/o^, oiiur^ 
&c. y ‘ ^ ^ ' 

'Fhe double negative likewise bCcui^ frequently in our elder 
writers; . •. U 'T" 

And h^fiojied they didWtthink the S&ent Wonian, 

Tup Fox^ 'and Uie Atchyiuist^ outdone by no, man. 

* ^ . Sir «/. Sucklw^\ Session of ike Pods, 

lie had not a ^»iprd to ^ay for bim&etf, nor kneW no^n the 
woild vs hut to allegfe in his own excuse. ♦ ^ 

Old Translf/ition of Gusman d^Alfarache. 

So Massinger : 

* — in the blossom ormy youth, 

' When mj first fire knew no adulterate incense, 

Nor I no 'way to flatter but my fondness. 

The same idiom oours in our established translation of the 
Bible. 

The late accomplished translator of ^liosto lias copied ihr 
ancient idiom : 

— Death, 

Nor ytJt discomfort, iieVer enter here. 

Rose's Oj'landoy Canfo v. 

It appears to be one of those modes of expiession, whiJi 
having been originally In common ust% have now become vul- 
garisms ; such is the usage of ‘‘ as ’Mor the pronoun dial,” 
Mbich is to be found in Locke and other writers, (Essay on 
Human Understanding, Vol. i. p. 94, cd. 1817, note ; lliese 
viords of your Lordship’s contain nothing as 1 see in them 
agaiusir me ” So Osborne: Under that general term were 
comprehended not only those brain-sick fools as did oppose the 
discipline and eerpmonios of tbe churipb/^ &c.), and many other 
phiases, as wpU as of sf^eljitig and pronunciation, in- 

flections, 6cc. which are now confined to the common people, 
or to particular dtstfiofe* 

Bxtract fiom Luther's Table Talk,” irrlhe Tenth Number 
of the Retiospective, p. 998, He rfieit' the blood of many 
innocent Cfanstians that confessed ^e Oospel, those he plagued 
and tormented with strange instrements i. e. others, tov$ 8e, 
in l^atius il/os» 

In the dedication to Bishop Taylor's Doctor Dubitantium, 
a remarkable number of Grecisms and Latjnisms occur. it 
was impofsible to live-^but as slaves live, that is, such who are 
civilly dead, and persons condemn’d to tndals (mines).” ‘‘ But 
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now our joys are mere and umnixt.” I was willing to nego~ 
tiate (negotiari) and to labour.” " You will best govern by 
the arguments and compulsory of conscience, and this alone is 
the gri^teat (ev toOto iLsyKTrov) firmament of obedience.” 

Vol. iv. of Gifford’s Massinger, p. 304, note, Mr. Gifford 
observes on Shakespeare’s expression, 

s my way of life 

Is fall’n into the sere, the yellow leaf — 

The l&ct is, that these ingenious writers” (Mr. Gifford’s 
stipites,fu7igi, &c.) h^ve mistaken the phrase, which is neither 
more nor less than a simple periphrasis for /j/e.” He cites 
examples of this periphtfesis from the old dramatists : 

So much nobler 

Shall be your way of justice. 

Massinger^s Thierry and Theodoret. 
Thus ready for th^ way of death or life, 

I wait the sharpest blow. 

• Pericles. 

So the Greek tragedians : 

TpKTGstl ft’ avetyKa^ootn <rvp.^opu$ 65oS, 

Tovf (Tovs pt^yj traguxrao’Sott ^evoug, 

Eitrip. Ileraclid. 237* 

ouTO* m<rr€y ft^ xXtJwv, 

8 ^i(rroprj(rctt cr«v oSov /SouXeuftarcov. 

Id. Hecub, 743; 

lb. p. 318. 

1 pray you, take me with you ; 

i, e. let me understand you.” Thus (ruftTregi^e^eiv in thc |atter 
Greek writers. Polyb. iii. 10. (3v erv^Trep- 

BeoWoof oure to1$ vov Xeyoftevoi^, ovts rolg ftsToc ravra 
f)r) 6 y}( 70 fj(,Bvoig u(p* rjfiwv : absque quibus non licet intelligere,” &c. 
In a late poet we have : 

No voice from some sublimer world hath ever 
To sage or poet these responses given : 
i. e. htsc responsa, a response on this subject — a solution of 
certain difficulties which had been previously spoken of. An- 
other modern poet has not0;rupled to imitate the classical 
anacoluthon : 

Has Hope, like the bird in the story. 

That Bitted from tree to tree 
With the talisAian’s glittering glory, 

Has Hope been that bird to thee I 

The following lines, by Joannes *Charga, an Italian poet, 
VOL. XXVIIl. CL JL / NO. LVI. 1 
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appear to us singularly expressive of the feelings natural to a 
person in the situation of the writer. 

Senex resipiscit. 

Hei mihi misero, hei tnihi ! 

Tempus quam cito praeterit ! 

Homo quaui cito deficit ! 

£t mors quam cito criminuni 
Poenas exigit omnes ! 

Magnam qui bene fecerint 
Mercedem referunt : ego 
Annis jam gravis, et gravis^ 

Culpa, en distrahor omnium 
Per tormenta malorum* 

Nox caecis tenebris premit 
MorbO* languida lumina : 

Menti et sensibus incubat 
Quidquid est miserum et grave : 

Vivura es, Charga, cadaver. 

Vivum : uam patulse vigent 
Aures ; sed tuba, in ultimum 
Quae te judicium vocat, 

Quali, proh pietas, sono 
Metus duplicat omnes ! 

Ergo tarn miser et nocens 
Ad quern confugiam, nisi 
Ad te, Rex meus, et Pater ? 

O Rex, O Pater, O Deus, 

Tu mei miserere. 

O et perfugium et salus 
Hutnani generis, pie 
O Jesu, precor, ah precor 
111a luce novissima 
Tu mei miserere. 

Tu^quem sanguine, queni cruce 
^ternis redimis malis. 

Pro tua pietate me*^ 

JEtemis recrea bonid, 

Et mei miserere.* 


* These lines have much of the pathos* of Herrick's beautiful 
‘ Litany:*' 

When I lie upon my bed, 

Sick at heart, and sick at head, 

And with doubts discomforted. 

Sweet Spirit, comfort me ! 
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Errors in tlse Orthography of Classical Names, Sfc. 

(CtnHnueilfrom No. XLYtll, md LII.) 

We have strung together some additional instances^ arranged 
under their proper heads. 

1. Chan^ of termination. — Under this head maybe speci- 
fied Alcestes (Alcesti was mentioned before), Colchos, Tralle 
forTraelles, Eleusina, otherwise Eleusyna, Leontium for Leon- 
tini, Leucadia for the rock of Leucas (Class. Journ. No. Liv. 
p. 258.), JEolia for iEoIis, Bactria for Bactra, Caprea for 
Capreae, Mycene for Sfycenae, Clazomene (Classical Journal 
No. LIV. p. 288.), also Clazomenia (xlvhi. p. 338.), for Cla- 
zomense. The termination ia, signifying die territory of a town, 
has in many cases superseded the proper termination of the 
town itself. Jn the same manner, common terminations have 
superseded uncommon ones. 

2. Change of vowelso-^M for JB, JEmathia^ JEgeria, Chero-^ 
naa^ Tegtea, Nemaa and the Nemaan games (originating in the 
frequency of the termination aa), Pagascean, lEeiion : also for 
CE, as (Enone^ (Enotria^ &c. and vice versa. 

E for jE may be considered as legitimate in most cases. 

Y for /, Ilyssus, Thyatyra, phyll^rea, for philyra. Stagy 
rite^ Phygalia, Cyrrha, TysipJiorie, Tygris, Syren. 

1 for j, Cariatides, Lestrigon, Trogloditey Phillis. 

When these two vowels occur in contiguous syllables, they 
are not unfrequently interchanged ; as in Typhis^ Amphyctions^ 
Arnphylrion, Tyrinthius, Orythia for Orithyia^ Sybils Sybilli- 
ne, Sysigamhis^ Bythinia, LyUa. 

A for /, Cataline ; and vice versa, Alexipharmic. 

3. Dissolution of vowels, &c. — Coos for Cos ; Hygcia, 
Cassiopeia, Teian, and many other forms of the same kind ; 
Alpheus, Peneus, &c. as dissyllables (Pope has Sperchius, II. 
xxiii.) On the other hand, Briareiis, otherwise Bri&reus. Mil- 
ton adheres to the Homeric form, only changing it to a quadri- 
syllable: ** Briareos or Typhon." We have also lyphaus for 
Typhoeus, 

Sometimes a vowel is interpolated, as Dioiiysius for Diony- 
sus, Dionysiodorus. 

Change of Comonants, S^c. — ^The most common corruption of 
this kind consists in die insertion and omission of h after a conso- 
nant, as in Anthony, Chalcas (originating in the frequ&t occur- 
rence of compounds vvith;^aX)co^). On the other hand, (falche- 
don ; Chorabus, Chorypkaus (of which the origin is obvious). 
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On the other band, Ereciheum or Eryctheum, and Ericthonius, 
Erictho^ Naptha^ RiphtRan fox Rhipaan. We h«iv€ also Pyren- 
neesy and many similar reduplications. 

The English poets (with the exception of those who were 
themselvejs scholars, and wrote on the classical model, as Mil* 
ton, Akenside, Glover, Gray, &c.) are not very scrupulous 
with regard to the orthography or prosody of ancient names. 

We might take this opportunity of touching on a number of 
prevailing inaccuracies in words of classical origin, as apothegm, 
dmyllahle, suppositious^ descendant, dependant, resistance (on 
the other hand, existence, independence, 8^c.), dissention, re- 
flection, extacy, apostacy, corruscation^ivaccillation, extrinsical, 
philanthrophy, incontestible, &ic. <5rc. 4fc. We might also say 
something on the numberless portents in the shape of Greek and 
Latin compounds which the daily newspapers offer to our view, 
as Eidonranion, "Kaleidoscope, Dioastrodoxon, Peristrephic, 
Panorama^ Sinumbra, Kalydor, Tlierapolegia (a curious com- 
plication of barbarisms, signifying an office for servants). But 
we leave this, and other matters of the same description, to 
more experienced M'ord-morigers than ourselves. 


Parallel Passages, t^c. (Continued.) 

1 . Oiovrai yap ol fieu, Trjf amvirla av ti XTaorflai, 8e Tw 
eTTsXflgTv Ku) Ta srotpa av j3Xa\J/ai. Tliucyd, L 70. 

dumque aginitm longe, 

Dum licet, Hespeiiis prseceps elabere terris, 

Ne nova praedari cupiens, et parta reponas. 

Claudian. de Bello Get. 500. 

2. Murio voXlTtjv, ocTTtg virpav 

0^aSas ^avetrat, peyaXoc Se ^Xuurrstv TOiyv^, 
xal iroptpoy aOrcS, rjj wdX6$ S* apitj^avov. 

Eurip, ap. Aristoph. Nub, 1464. 

■■ cetera segnis, 

Ad facinus velox, 

Claudian. in Rufln, i. ^39- 

^ — p/eferring such 

To offices and honors, ne’er read 
The elements of saving policy. 

But deeply skill’d in all the principles 
That usher to destruction. • 

• Massinger's Bondman, Act Sc. 3, 
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LETTER m a GREEK INSCRIPTION 
engraved on an Ancient Helmet of Brass, discovered 
in the ruins of Olynvpia in the Peloponnesus ; xvhich 
Helmet has been most graciously accepted by His 
Majesty, from Maj. Gen. Sir Patrick Ross, 
K. M. K. J. and placed m the British Museum : 
also some Observations on the Island of Ithaca, by the 
Chevalier D. Bronsted, of the .University of 
Copenhagen, Agent of the Court of Denmark, ^c. 


Ithaca , April 3 d , 1820. 

I HAVE the pleasure of ‘sending to your Exceflency some in- 
formation from these classical rocks, where 1 have passed the 
last days of a brilliant and truly Greek spring with my patron 
and friend Lord Guilford, 

Among us the pre-eminence will be always given to our ve- 
nerable master, Greek Antiquity, to whom we owe so much. 

First, then, I will speak of an ancient and interesting Greek 
monument, which I had lately the pleasure of examining in the 
island of Zante. 

It IS A HELMET OF BRASS, DISCOVERED IN 1817, 
AMONG THE RUINS OF OlYMPIA IN THE PeLO PON N E- 
sus. It is now in the possession of Colonel Ross, the English 
resident in the island of Zante ; a soldier of a cultivated mind, in 
whose house 1 was received with the sincercst hospitality. 

Mr. Cartwright, the English Consul-general at Constantino- 
ple, who travelled in the Morea in 18 J? with Signor Pouque- 
ville, found, near the site of the ancient Olympia, three antique 
helmets of brass, one of which w as the helmet 1 have mentioned ; 
the two others were more ornamented, but without inscriptions : 
he afterwards gave that with au inscription to Colonel Ross, 
who now possesses it. It is of a common oval form, in good 
preservation, and has on the front, nearer to the upper extremity 
than to the lower, the following inscription perfectly legible ; 

alARONO L. EINOMENEOX 

KAITOIXVRAKOXIOI 

TOI\:^ITVRANArOKIMAX 
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A Greek -In&cription 

Will your Excellency permit me to request the assistance of 
your penetration in the explanation of these curious lines, and 
to give your opinion in ^vriting (before you continue to read my 
letter) on the singular word TOIAITVFAN^ which has not a little 
embarrassed me. 

For my own part, I have no doubt that this helmet is a frag- 
ment of some work of the celebrated On at as, a sculptor of 
Egina, who in the fifth century before the Christian era was the 
glory of his country, as Albert Thorvaldsen forms that of oiirs 
in the present time ; and of the same Onatas of whom Pausa- 
ifias speaks so frequently in his itinerary of Greece.^ If I was 
the fortunate possessor of the incomparable statues discovered 
among the ruins of the temple of Egina in 18] I, by my friends 
Messrs. Haller and Linekh, Cockerell and Foster,* I would 
give much to add this helmet to those admirable relics of the 
ancient Eginian scliool of art, as the fragment of a great work 
of the same family. 

I find myself, although in an island extremely classical, desti- 
tute of Greek books, except three or four faithful companions 
which never abandon me; Homer, Strabo, and Pausanias. 

Perhaps the aid lent me by these my masters, will be sufficient 
to support the opinion which 1 have advanced on the origin of 
this helmet,, furnishing at the same time the necessary historical 
illustrations on the great engraved works of which the helmet 
appears to me to be a fragment. 

Two passages in Pausanias are particularly interesting, as 
containing the history of the noble Olympic monument, to 
which, in my opinion, this helmet belongs. 

The first passage is found in the sixth book of his Itinerary, 
chap. 12. 

Near this (the statue of Theagenes, a Tliasian hero, in 
Olympia), is a car of brass with a man in it; near the car are 
two horses running, one on each side, with boys on their backs. 
Th^ are monuments of the Olympic victories of Hieko, 
of Jjinomenes, who was king of Si/racuse After Gelo his brother. 
These offerings were not sent by Hiero, but they were present- 

, l A ■■■ 1.1 . ■. f I.l M .. I.l — ■ ■ I. I — ■■■■■ I 

* Pausan. lib, v. cap. 25. ; cap. 27.; lib. vi. cap. 12.; lib. viii. cap. 42,; 
lib. X. cap. 13, &c. 

* I presume that it is known to the true lovers of the fine arts, that 
these precious matj:)les are in the possession of His Serene Highness the 
hereditar/ Prince of Bavaria, and that it is two jears since the Chev. 
Thorvaldsen terminated the successful restoration of these statues, 
which are still at Rome. 
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ed to Jupiter by Dinomenes. The car is the work of Onatas 
of Egina* The horses and the boys by Calamis.’’^ 

The second important passage in Pausanias^ is in b. viii, 
chap. 42, yvhere the new statue of the black Demeter (Ceres) is 
mentioned, which was made of brass by Onatas the sou of 
Micon, and a celebrated sculptor of Egjna, for the Figalesi, a 
people of Arcadia. 1 explain elsewhere my opinion of this 
mystical object of the worship of the Figalesi ; it is sufficient 
at present to observe, that Pausanias wishes to prove by chro- 
nological combinations, that the brazen statue of the black 
Ceres was made by Onatas in such a century ^yeveal), at least 
half a century after th^ invasion of Greece by Xerxes. This 
he shows in the following observations, which are singularly 
applicable to our present object : 

** Because at the time of the European expedition by Xerxes, 
Gclo, son of Dinomenes^ was king of Syrascuse and other parts 
of Sicily. Aft^r the death of Gelo the kingdom came to Hiero 
his brother: he died Ijefore he could send the offerings to 
Jupiter Olympius, which he had vowed to make for the victory 
of horses ; Dinomenes, his sow, offered them instead of his father. 
These are likewise the works of Onatas, and may be found in 
Olympia with the following inscriptions. 

This on the gift ; 

** For having in thy. sacred contests, 

Jupiter Olympius, gained many victories. 

Once with four swift horses. 

And twice with a noble horse, invincible in the course, 
Hiero dedicates these gifts to thee ; 

But Dinomenes the son offers them to thee, 

A monument of his Syracusan father.'' 

The other inscription says : 

Onatas the son of Mico made these. 

Who dwells in* the island of Egina.”^ 

After these clear indications from Pausanias, and the discus- 
sions of the celebrated Schelling,^ it appears to me useless to 


‘ Of the edition of^aciusy (Lipsiae, 1795. 8vo.) vol. ii. page 167. 

* Edition of FaciuSy vol. ii. page 483. . • 

^ In the book puVilished by him wiph Sig. Wagner on the statues dis- 
covered in Egina : (“ Uber die A'ginatischen Bildweikt.’^) 
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A Greek Inscription 

Speak of what has been already established by others^ namely, 
the age and great merit of Onatas. I infer from the compa- 
rison of the passages, quoted from Pausanias, with our inscrip- 
tion, that the first line, which in the common Attic dialect runs 
thus — 

^^'lE'PSlN^o JEINOME'NOTS,*' 

Hiero son of Dinomenes’' — 

can only designate that Hiero, of whose vows for his Olympic 
victories, and of whose monument erected after his death in 
Olympia Pausanias speaks in the passages I have quoted, in 
short, of the brq^her q/' Gelonus, that Hiera who was the first 
king of Syracuse of that namcj who reigned about twelve years 
(according to the computation of the Olympiads, 478-460. 
before J, Q,) and whose valor and victories Pindar has sung in 
four immortal hymns, the first in the Olympic odes, and the 
other three among iho Pythian odes, in our collection.* 


’ Greater praise cannot easily he given to a prince, than that which 
Pindar bestows upon this Hiero, P^th. Od. 11. v. 108. 

Similar incense is bestowed on him by tlic poet, perhaps with too li- 
beral a hand, in the third Pvthic, v. 124. and elsewhere. Ilis actions are 
suiBciently known from Diodorus Siculus (b. xi.) and other authors. 
(Visconti Iconographie, vol. ii. p. 17.) 

Many beautiful medals referring to Hiero the first still remain, (see 
p. r. 'Dsrremusza Sicilise, Vet. N. Tab. 98 and 99. Mionnet Description 
de M, A, Vol. i. p, 330. and supplement p. 453.) Most of these are of 
copper, with tlio portrait of this prince, genially well done, on one side, 
and on the others cavalier armed ^ with his lance i?i the rest, and under him 
this legend, lEPitNoi, The symbol on the reverse perhaps commemorates 
some victory gained by that running horse whose name, (^fpuiixof) is pre- 
served by Pindar in two places, Olymp, i. 24. and Pyth. iii. 132. 

At present I dare not decide on the difficult question, at what time 
these mededswere coined, and theothers resembling them, which are attri- 
buted to the first Hiero. 

The fact that the diadem (an ornament used by the Oriental despots) 
was not adopted by the Grecian princes until after the invasion of Per- 
sia by Alexander the Great, first induced Spanheim to pretend (De 
Praist. & U. N. vol. i, p. 545.) that all the money which bears the effi- 
gies of Gelon and Hiero 1. decorated with that syfnbol of despotic power, 
(either unknown or detested by the Greeks in the fourth and fifth cen- 
turies,^ must have been coined in memory of those princes after their 
death, and at a time when the diadem was not unknown in Greece. 

EckheiQi name venerable in history and in the numismatic science) 
embraced the same opinion of the non-synchronism of the medals which 
exhibit the names and portraits of the Syracusan kings, and establishes 
his opinion in that smgular treatise, introduced intb his immortal works, 
K. V. v(?l, i. p. 251.) by powerful arguments derived from the history 
oftheavt, Greek paleography, and from the numismatic science: he 
affirms that the style of the designs on thesd medals, the form of the 
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}}ut there are other circumstances commemorated in our in- 
scription which Pausanias does not mention^ namely : 


letters upon them, and the custom of the age of which we speak, of never 
portraying living princes upon tlie medals which they coined, absolutely 
prove that Gelo and Hkro did not exist in the fifth century before the 
Christian airac. 

From the force of this reasoning the most skilful antiquaries have 
been induced either to adopt his opinion in every respect, or to remain 
doubtful of the exact period of the coinage of the money commonly at- 
tributed to the two first Syracusan kings of the Dinomenean family. 
See, for ex., Sig. Lanxi^ in the third dissertation on Ihe antique painted 
vases, p. 160 ; Sig. Avellim^ in his Numismatic Journal, No. iii. p. 37 ; 
Visconti^ Iconographie Grecque, Tom. li. p. 16. In consulting my learned 
friend Sig. CarM^ I find that his opinion does not differ from that of 
Visconti. 

I do not pretend entirely to solve this enigma, as Sig. Avellino justly 
terms it ; on the contrary, I shall perhaps conil'ibute to render it still 
more inexplicably by publisfiinga silver medal (that in the frontispiece) 
from my collection, which appears to me curious, and has not been en- 
graved. A Horseman with*a helmet, on the right. Reverse: A \^ictory 
in a swift car ; on the hd’t, iepunos ; in the space above the horses, a star ; 
behind the Victory, H — . 1 obtained this medal in Sicily, in the city of 
Cefalic. It is in perfect preservation ; and I consider it a little treasure 
on account of its coarseness, which in my opinion shows the true state of 
the art of coining in that part of Sicily, in the remote time of Hiero I, 
Here we see the portraits of that prince and his courser, very different 
from the beautiful representations of him on the common medals.' One 
would suppose it to be the tall, lean, and aged, but renowned Don 
Quixote de la Mancha, mounted on Rozinante, rather than the youthful 
king, the Olympic victor, on his noble palfrey, Ferenicos, 

1 do not expect that any olijection will be made to the Omega (u), or 
to the form of the characters on this medal. It is true, that they are 
different from those inscribed on the helmet, which were undoubtedly 
cut, if not in the time of Hiero L, at least not many years after his death. 
Rut what connoisseur in Grecian antiquities will affirm that the innova- 
tion of Simonides in tiie Greek alphabet was immediately adopted 
throughout Greece.^ Such an opinion would be contradicted hy the his- 
tory of every human invention, and would be confuted by the evident 
proofs which we possess from Grecian art. There are still many preju- 
dices on this subject, even among the most respectable literati, who look 
upon a statue, a basso-rfilievo, a coin, &c. as of remote origin, because 
they are executed in the antique style. Even Winckelmann was not 
free from this error. Rut let us consider the great difference between 
Greece in a state of freedom, and any country in Europe in the present 
time. In those great political bodies which now form the different states 
of Europe, almost every thing proceeds from the Capital, In the Capital 
the fashion is formed, which is often influenced by the Court, where, 
from many causes, true and good taste is seldom foii^pd. Fashion, from 
being couflned and capricious in its nature, selects oke thing fl*om many, 
and rejects all the rest ; conseqiiently it is an enemy to good /<ur.e,«vhich, 
being uiuvcrs'dUy generous and liberal, excludes nothing, and prefers every 
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I 

That thb Syracusans who came fro.m Cuma, 

PASSING BY ThURIA, HAD CONTRIBUTED TO THE 
MONUMENT, (of which oiir helmet is part) of their 
PRINCE. For it is thus that I explain the two la&t lines ot 
our inscription, which are thus sounded in common Attic dia- 
lect — ^ 

KAl 01 STPAKOSIOI 
01 JIA eOTPIAN AHO KTMHS— 
supposing that some verb or participle, as, for example, afUovTO, 
^x9ov, a<^ixoV«voi, was oAiitted in the engravings on stone. 

Thj form of bd apostrophe given to the preposition, A I in- 
stead of AIA, although before a consonaat, is not extraordinary, 
particularly in engravings, which are seldom spelt correctly. 
As to th^^ circumstance of ‘‘the Syracusans coming 
PROM Cuma, passing by Thubium,’* it will be sufficiently 
explained in remembering that seven or eight decenni alter the 
unfortunate catastroplie * of the great and rich city ol SybariSy 
the rising Sybaris (Thurium) florished anew in the fourth and 


thing that is good or beautiful in its kind. It is the greatest misfortune 
of modern art, that it is too much influenced by fashion. 

It was very different in Greece. Greece in a free state had no Capital, 
was never subjected to fashion. A custom, a mode of execution, a style 
of art,Twas continued in one country, while it was abandoned in another, 
perhaps very near it. While things were executed in one manner in 
Athens, they were very differently performed in Egina *, while one style 
of writing was adopted at Neapolis, another was long after in use at 
Crotona, or Metapontus. Let us look, for instance, at the two curious 
medals of Hyrium and Metapontm in the Museum of Sig. Jorio, lately 
published by 8ig. Avellino, in the first division of the Unpubli&hed Monu~ 
ments^ (Naples, 1820) in 4to. p. 8-10. These interesting coins have the 
legends on both, reversed, one ol them indented hy being beaten on 
two medals of Neapolis and Agrigentum, in a style apparently recent ; 
that of Neapolis still shows, by the side of the second type of Hyrium 
with the retrograde inscription, the letters onoAi of the first coin with 
the common legend neohoaitrn. 

It does not therefore surprise me, that I have at.last found what Eckhel 
desired to see,(Doctr. N. V. i. p. 252.) a coin of Iliero I. the great friend 
and patron of Simonides (see Xenopb. de Regno, Cicero de Nat, Deor. 
B. 1.) which should bear the impression of the Omga of SuMnideSf while 
the natne of the same Hiero was written differently in other countries, 
where the Simonidean innovation had not been introduced, both at that 
period and for some time after j fori imagine that Onatas did not execute 
the group in brass, of which our helmet formed a part, in Syracuse, but 
in Egina his native country, or perhaps in Olympia. 

* Well and clearly explained by Diodorus Siculus in the twelfth Book 
of his Historical Library, and remarked by Strabo, (Geogr. b. vi.) by Elian, 
(Hist. Anirn. b. xvi.) and by oiher ancient authors. 
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fifth centuries before the Christian a^ra, and precisely by the 
same means which, before the exterminating war with Crotona, 
had rendered the ancient Sgbaris great and powerful by the 
great ferlility of the soil, by navigation and commerce/ 

It appears also, that at the time of which we speak, as well 
as afterwards, the passage from Thurium to the Peloponnesus, 
and nominally to Cyllene, a famous port in Elis, was commou, 
and established in a regular manner ; and I suppose that the 
Syracusans, mentioned in our inscription, coming from Cuma 
and wishing to pass into Elis, perhaps to be present at the 
celebration of the Olympic games, preferred a journey of a few 
days through Greek ttaly (Magna Grrecia was thus named), 
through friendly and partly allied countries, to a long and 
uncertain voyage from Cuma to Cyllene ; and that they em- 
barked at Thurium for Cyllene^ where Alcihiades embarked 
with other fugitives (after leaving the Athenian expedition in 
Sicily), to go to Cyllene, and from thence to Lacedemonia. * 
We may rather be •surprised at the manner of writing the 
name of the city, Tvran instead^of Tyrian, which is the same 
as BovplavJ That the omission of the iota in the name of 
the city is surprising, I confess before 1 say more : that circum- 
stance alone has made me doubtful of the explanation, which 
1 have presumed to submit to the examination of your Excel- 
lency and our learned friends. But I am somewhat encouraged 
by observing the extraordinary differences, in the ancient authors, 
in the manner of writing the Greek names of places. Those, 
for example, who have read Strabo, Ptolemy, and Stephanus 
Byzantinus, must have perceived the strange dissimilitudes in the 
. local denominations. There are many varieties entirely pro- 
vincial, of which we are ignorant, as we only know the Greek 
language from the authors (who are not silent). We sometimes 
find these provincial varieties inscribed on marbles. Deprived 
as I am of books, I shall only cite one example, which will at 


* Let us remember, tor example, the memorable words of Dir»doru8 on 

the rising colony of Thurium (Bib. Istor. lib. xii. p. 485. ed. Wesseling 
in fol.) ia 

* Thucyd. b. vi. p. 227. (ed. of Eur. Stefano 1564 in fob) 

This handsome and ingenious but wicked man had his own reasons 
for not going to Athens to give an account of his conduct. 

3 I say only ‘‘ the same asOoi/pCav," because it appears useless to de- 
monstrate the ancieift value of the T for 0, and of |lie sign instead of 
the diphthong or ; as the Greek paleography, which is known to every 
one, is not here spoken of. * 
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lea^t be new, for it is taken from an inscribed marble, lately 
brought from Arcadia, which I shall perhaps soon piiblisli. 

Pausanias, in B. viii. ch. 53, (ed. Facius vol, ii. p. 514^) re- 
marks the names of the four tribes, of the city of Tegea, 

in Arcadia, — 'htmMTif/ATtoXKcjuviari^^ *A6av6oiTiSf^nd K\oipewrig: 
but on a fine and rather antique marble, a tong inscription, 
which treats precisely of the four tribes of Tegea, mentions the 
names,. of the citizens of the last, as KpapsMTut TroAiVai.* 

But if we merely consider the name of the city before men- 
tioned, we shall fii^d a great variety in its denominations in the 
different authors. The plural form Sovpioi is doubtless the 
most common among the ancient writeiti. Thucydides writes 
the name Boup/a; Ptolemy and Diodorus Siculus write Ooupiov. 
In consequence of these diversities, Stephanus Byzantinus gives 
all the three forms, 6ougio», Oouplot, and Oovpiov. J'iius Livins 
declines the name Thurm^ iariim^ and one of the two ancient 
tabul<& itinerary writes Turd and Turh, a form* not far from 
that of our inscription TV HA, 

The question whicli now remains to be considered is the 
most important, as it relates to the historical part of the in- 
scription; it is this, Why were the Syracusans in 
CuMA ? AND WHEN DID THEY GO THERE ? The inscrip- 
tion on the helmet, which without doubt covered the head of 
the man in the cari^ as he is called by Pausanias,^ that is, of 
the statue of thesuwe Olympic victory Hiero king of Syracuse y — 
the inscription, 1 say, sculptured in such a place, in a country 
so celebrated for brilliant actions, and the gift of a king, must 
indicate some remarkable eventy some great and signal action 
of the Syracusans in Cuma, If this is not proved, pur inscrip- 
tion will not be fully illustrated. 


* This interesting marble was found* in Faleoepiscopiy the site of the 
ancient city of Tegea in Arcadia; it was obtained by CoJoiiel Uoss, and 
taken by him to Zante, where I lately copied the inscription. The caco- 
graphy of the word KXaptlTat in the marble, is the same provincialism 
which is so often heard in Greece in the present time. In Epirus, in 
Attica, and in many parts of the Peloponnesus, the common people almost 
always pronounce 'Ap^avlrnc, &c. instead of »ix0e, 'wfiavirnsf ^c. ; a vice 
exactly contrary to that called by the ancients See the 

curious verses of Aristopkanes, Vespe 42-46, where Alcibiades is ridi- 
culed for his bad pronunciation : 

ETt’ ’AXxt^ittJnf 'JTgof rpavUcras 
gXaf 9(wXo; rfiV xe^aX^jr xoTwxof f X*** ^ 

instead of 

j ‘ * See note 1, p. 135. 
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I have no doubt tliat it relates to the assistance generously 
given by Hiero to the Cumeans^ when they were attacked a 
second time by the ’^ryrrheneans^ vi^ho possessed some naval 
force, and were jealous of the florishing state of Cuma and of its 
increasing power. The mos^ circumstantial account of these 
facts with which 1 am acquainted, may be found in Diodorus, 
in the eleventh book of his Historical Library : When Acesto- 
rides was archon in Athens,^ he sent to Hiero a considerable 
number of gallies, to succour the Cumeans of Italy, who liad 
implored him to assist them against the I'yrrheneans, who were 
powerful at sea. The comman4prs of this navy went to Cuma, 
united with the Cumeans, gave battle to the Tyrrheneans, and 
gained a great victory, which relieving the Cumeans from their 
anxiety, they returned to Syracuse.” * The anonymous author 
of the chronological list of the Olympiads ^ only remarks two 
hostile enterprises iiiiderjaken by the TyrrhSneans against Cunia, 
and that both ended unfavorably to the aggressors. The first 
occurred in the first year of the 64th Olympiad, which corre 
spends with the year 524 before pur era ; and the second, about 
half a century after, in the third year of the 76th Olympiad, or 
the year 474 before J, C.^ I understand from chronological 
arguments, which any one may easily combine, that the as- 
sistance of Hiero, to which we suppose that the author of our 
inscription alludes, must have been granted to the Cumeans in 
the second defensive war which they supported against their 
enemies.^ 

Pit»dar has not passed over this generous action of Hiero. 
'^J'he verses in which he celebrates two of the most brilliant 
victories of the Syracusan princes of the Dinomenean family, 
that over the Tyrrheneans near Cuma, and that other, renowned 
in Grecian history, over the Carthaginians near Imera in Sicily, 
' are of the greatest beauty,^ 


» Diodorus Hist, LiL. vol. i, p. 442, ed. Wesseling. in fol. 

^ Intitled zuyayu/yri tcTogiwy, and published by Joseph Scaliger as the 
Chronicon Eusebii, 

^ Here are his own words : ijn tt ol xttra r^y ^jTa,\tnv KufxaTot 

Tufpftfvy xrtl*07r*xwv f 4 >vpiuSaf iyixncrecy,^* And afterwards ; “ 'OXvixTtiaiog 
or fTH y ol Tvppnvol uiro Kv^alwv ^TT*j9evTCf iTaTritywAtio-av.” 

The diligent and learned Cluverio has not forgotten these places in his 
singular itinerary compilation, Italia AntiquayUh, iv. p. 1106. ed. Lugd. 
Batav. 1624. in fol. * • 

^ See note 1. p. 136. 

5 Pytb. i. 137. I cannot help Iranscribing these transccndani verses, 
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From these combinations 1 do not think it presumptuous to 
conclude, that the commanders of the Syracusan navy, after 
having gained so brilliant a victory, eagerly repaired to Olympia, 
to join their Sovereign, who, to mark his satisfaction, command- 
ed that their valor should be recorded on the great monument 
which he had dedicated to Jupiter Olympius, and that his orders 
were executed by Dinomenes, his son. 

' *" "" ' ■ ^ I I. — 

that my reader fiXEXXnv may at least find something beautiful in this 
little treatise: 

Ai(ra‘9fjMt, v?t/<roT, K^otCvf, 

''04>p<» x«T* oTjtav S ^04- ^ 

Vi^j 0 Tug<ray(iiv t’ kKaXarli 
Nai/tTiETTovey vfifiv iJwv, 
vpo KCfJMg* 

OTa Ivpaxoa-iwy ^p- 
Xw iafxatf^ivTts icaSoi* 

’O*u'?rogtuv rt-TTo vauJv 

«rf ly IV 'jrovTw jSftXifl* aXixiciv, 

*EXXa^* i^cXxwv 

AovXfiag, Alphfjutt 

Ilag jujv laXapthog 'A^ni^afwy xnpiy 

Mt(r9«y h Swapra 5* tprw 

Tlp^ KtOetipwog 

Teu<Ti julv xnfJLOV ayxuXoTO^or 
Xlap yi ray iOko^ov axrai 
yratSierriv Ufxvoy 
AtmfA,htv( rt\((Tnigf 

Tiv iif^air' aptrn, 

XlaXijuituv avSfwv xafA^fTwr* 

Then grant, O son of Saturn, grant my prayV ! 

The bold Phoenician on his shore detain ; 

And may the hardy Tuscan never dare 
To vex with clamorous war Sicilia’s main ; 

Remembering Hiero, how on Cuma’s coast 

Wreck’d by his stormy arms their groaning fleets were lost. 

What terrors ! what destruction them assail’d ! 

Hurl'd from their riven decks what numbers died ! 

When o’er their might Sicilia’s chief prevail’d, 

Their youth o’crwhelming in the foamy tide, 

Greece from impending servitude to save. 

Thy favor, glorious Athens, to acquire, 

Would I record the Salaminian wave, 

Famed in thy triumphs ; and my tuneful lyre 
To Sparta’s sons with sweetest praise should tell, 

Beneath Cithaeron’s shade what Medish archers fell. 

But on fair Himera’s wide-water'd shores 
Thy sons, Dinomenes, ray lyre demand. 

To grace their virtues with the various stores 
Of cacred verse, and sing th* illustrious band 
Of valiant brothers, who from Carthage won 
The glorious meed of conquest, deathless praise. 
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If I have discovered the true meaning of the inscription, 
which I cannot absolutely affirm, the sense of it will be as 
follows : 

Hiero the son of Dinomenes^ and the Syracusans who were 
victorious at Cuma^ coming by Thurium^ erected this monu- 
ment. 

Si quid novisti rectius istis, 

Candidus imperti ; si non, his utere mecum.” 


Ithaca is really a beautiful rock. I have been almost all 
round it, for the second time, during the last three days. 

I had only two books with me in my knapsack, the .Odyssey, 
and the admirable work of my learned friend Sir William 
GelL' 

Your Excellency knows that I have no inclination to what is 
called sentimentality,^ 

But 1 can aver, that,^wilh you, I only pretend to simple and 
natural sentiment : I behold with the greatest pleasure the beau- 
tiful and classic height, called by the inhabitants the Mount of 
the Eaglcy aeros, asTo-^ovvov,^ clotheil in the brilliant verdure of 
April, or red with the glowing colors of sun-set; 1 can affirm 
that every one, even those with the least degree of enthusiasm, 
if they understand Greek, will read the 14th canto of the Odys- 
sey with singular and almost domestic pleasure, at the unchanged 


* On the Geography and Antiquities of Ithaca, in 4to. 

* The Italians, who rarely suffer from this ultramontane malady, will 
pardon me this word, which, fortunately for them, does not belong to 
their fine language. I wish to express by it, an extraordinary delicacy 
pf sentiment, an extreme sensibility, a disposition of the nerves and 
fibres to feel in an excessive manner, {super-^sentircy ivifctiorOavta^ai) any 
thing fine or great in nature or art, &c. which we of colder dispositions 
only Jeel. Besides the momentary transports, and a great number of 
local exclamations (which are of no consequence, since no one pays 
any attention to them) arising from this disposition, it leads some of 
our authors, and alrno^ all our authoresses of Travels, to repaint amply 
in print the beauty and grandeur of nature. These delightful descrip- 
tions are of some consequence, as they might at least spoil the taste of 
those who read them. Certainly it is a bold and arduous undertaking 
to describe the extraordinary beauties of Nature, on which the Almighty 
has lavished all the colors of the universe, in a thousand various tints. 

3 Which unites the two parts of the island, the Ncios and the Neritos 
of the Odyssey. • 

The summit of the mountain arros is covered with ancieiTt polygonal 
walls, which have been perfectly described by Sir W. Gell. I consider 
it as the site of the dwellings of the heroes of the Odyssey. 
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founUin of Arethusa^ under the majestic rock of Kipa^ (which 
still bears the name of Koomol\ and near the house of the faithful 
Eumam. 

The work of the learned and diligent Sir W. Gell is certainly 
valuable. It would be a great advantage to science if we had 
many such monographs on Greek locality. But that part 
which contains the combinations and results of ancient literature^ 
is weaker than that which is purely topographical. In this last 
respect almost every one is satisfied with him. Two only of 
these localities seem to me to want further elucidation: 1st, a 
part of the island tow^ards the North-west, and jprincipally that 
height near the place called Porto Potis where 

there are still some remains of polygonal walls, extremely 
ancient : 2d, to discover and establish, by ermeneutic arguments 
taken from the Odyssey, another locality for the Grotto of the 
Nymphs (Odyss. C^nto viii. vs. 913.), and the discovery of the 
TTokvirKixyxTog Ulysses, and that the little bay now called 
could not be the port of P/torkys v'ith the Grotto of the 
Nymphs.* 

If I am interested so much by ancient Ithaca^ I certainly 
have not felt an inferior pleasure in the modern island. 7^he 
principal object of Lord Guilford in this journey, in which I 
have accompanied him since our parting in Rome, is to arrange 
in a better and more definite manner the public instruction in 
the Ionian isles, and to establish a university, an institution 
extremely necessary and of good augury to the interesting 
Greek nation. In order to promote the execution of his bene- 
volent designs, the Earl of Guilford was lately made President 
of the university and of the department of public instruction in 
these islands, by His Majesty the King of England, and con- 
firmed in his title by the Ionian senate resident at Corfu. 1 
have every reason to believe that this true and generous friend 
of the Greeks is satisfied with his reception in the principal 


* See Gell on the Geography and Antiquities of Ithaca, p. 40. seq. 

It cannot be the port of Phorkys, for various reasons, which perhaps 
I shall explain elsewhere. Dexia being in the great port, and thus, as 
one may say, under the eyes of the pretenders (•n-pojto*) of the Odyssey, 
would not be a proper place for the discovery of Ulysses. As all the 
localities of this fine rock perfectly accord with the events in the Odys- 
sey, and with the prudence and circumspection for which its heroej^ are 
remarkable, I am persuaded that the localities of the Grotto of the 
Nymphs and of the discovery of Ulysses may be found in some other 
bay, cor.'espoiiding to the port of Phorkys of Homer, in the opposite and 
more southerly part of the island. 
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islands of Corfu, Cephalonia, and Zante, which we have lately 
visited — but iu no place have we met with so sincere a zeal for 
this Important object, with so active and truly patriotic an en- 
thusiasm, as ill the small and poor island of Ithaca. I have 
felt great pleasure in witnessing the universal joy which was 
produced by the account of Lord Guilford’s plans for the 
improvement of public instruction, aud the foundation of a uni- 
versity. The brave Ithacans, animated by the example of their 
chiefs, the Regent Count Bretds and Signor Zavo^ (Lords of 
the country, who have often hospitably conferred favors on us 
foreigners,) and the zeal of their Englisii resident Captain 
Dumas, have voluntarily offered more considerable subsidies, in 
land, materials for building, &c. than could have been expected 
from so small a place. 

But this is not the only reason which has induced Lord 
Guilford to prefer Ithaca for the establishment of the university. 
The decision on the chofcc of the place of erection belongs to 
the Ionian senate, and 1 am persuaded from the wisdom of 
that illustrious body that it will consider the opinions of the 
respective authorities with the greatest care and attention, I 
cherish the hope that the beautiful and ancient Ithaca, and not 
S. Giorgio in Cephalonia (which was mentioned in some En- 
glish newspapers,) will possess the rising institution, and thus 
become the nurse, or, as one may say, the faithful Kiiri/clea^ of 
a youth which forms the hope of Greece. Perhaps some 
schools may be opened in the Ionian University, in the approach- 
ing year, whose young professors, who will be all Greeks, have 
been for some years preparing themselves to fulfil their impor- 
tant destiny, in English, German and Italian colleges. 

To those who are acquainted with the poetical and historical 
interest of Ithaca, which has been rendered famous by I'hat 
master of the lofty song, who sours like an eagle above all 
others f it is gratifying to think that on this classic rock, a 
light will be kindled that will one day disperse the darkness 
which yet covers this 'degraded and unfortunate, but still beauti- 
ful and celebrated country. — May God accept the augury ! The 
light which he kindles in the human mind, is not only a light, 
but a flame, not only beautiful but powerful, not only splendid 
and illustrious, but sparkling and ardent , — that light is suflicient, 
not only to dissolve the lead of ignorance, but also the iron of 
despotism. 
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!. Eurip. Hippo]. 201-2. 

hup6 jxoi STrtxpotvov e^eiv* 

ajtxTreTaffov fioarpv^ov* 

Shakspeare. K. John. 

I will not wear this form upon ni^ head. 

When there is such disorder in my wit. 

2. Horat. ad Pison. i-39. 

versatc din, quid ferre recusent. 

Quid valeant humeri 

Epictet. Enchirid. A.*?'. 

T^v (TsawTou (p6<nv xuToi^ctie, ei Suvarai 

^UQ-Tucroti 

‘h Eurip. Orest. 1531. 

T^v xarcoftotr*, av evopxo'tfA eyci. 

Shakspeare. Merchant of Venice. Act v. Sc. 1. 

An oath, an oath — I have an oath in Heav’n ; 

Shall 1 lay perjury upon niy soul ? — 

No, not for Venice 

4. J. Hales, (Golden Remains, &c. p. 174.) 

— in this chorus and quire of these angelic thoughts, the 
Devil finds a place to rest himself in. 

Shakspeare. Othello. Act iii. Sc. 3. 

Utter my thoughts ? why, say they’re vile and false, — 
As where’s the palace whereinto foul things 
Sometimes intrude not r — who hath a breast so pure, 
But some uncleanly apprehensions 
Keep leets and law-days, and in session sit 
With meditations lawful? — 

5. Anthol. Epig. Meleag. lin. 7. 

eS e$ TeXo$ auTixet xai Zeif; 

Oupio$ viuerepots TTveycrerai eij oSdvctg' 

Shakspeare. Othello. Act ii. Sc. 1. 

— Great Jove, Othello guard. 

And fill his sail with thine own powerful breath ; 

That he may bless this bay with his" tall ship. 

Horn. II. N\ 474. 

SctKfioo 8’ aga oi nvg) Xdifji,nsTiiV' 


6 . 
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Parallel Passages. 

Dan. X. 6. 

— his face was as the appearance of lightnings and his eyes 
as lamps of fire. 

7. Alcaeus. Naufrag. 

Jlap fjLev yap avrXos Wronidav 

• Aa74io$ Ss vav ^aSujXov ^8rj, 

Kat XaxlSe^ fjLsyaXat xur avTo* 

Isaiah, xxxiii. 23. 

Thy tacklings are loosed — they could not well strengthen 
their masts they could not spread the sail. 

8. Dante. Purgat. iv. 30. 

questa montagna i tale, 

Che sempre al cominciar di sot to e grave, 

E quant’ uom piii va su, e men fa male. 

Pero quand’ ellsf ti parra soave, 

Tan to, che’l su andar ti sia leggiero, 

Com’ a scconda* gih ’1 andar per nave ; 

Allor sarai al fin d’ esto seiitiero. 

Hesiod, ’Egy, xai 289, 

8* up&TYjs i^pMTa $eo) TTpOTrdpotdsu e&rjxay 
*AddvaT 0 i' fji,uxpo$ 8e xat op$tog olp^og stt* auTJjv, 

Kai Tptj^vg to TrgooTOV* 8* elg ctxpov IfxYjocf, 

*P»I»8/ij 8* ^Treira TreAei, ^aKeirf} ttsp loD(ra. 

9. Pindar. Pyth. vi. 10. 

Toy oSts ^eifi^egtog op^^pog knuxTog eXScov^ 

'Eni^pop^ou veifieXug (TTguTOg ai^eiXi^og, 

Out anfJi^og eg fx^v^oug ctXbg 

7ra/ji.<popep ^spa^et TV^rofMevoy, 

Lucret. iii. 18. 

Apparent numen Divum, sedesque beatae ; 

Quas neque concutiunt venti, neque nubila nimbis 
Adspergunt, n^que nix, acri concreta priiina, 

Cana cadens violat — seinperqiie inniibilis aether 
Integit, et large diffuso lumitie ridet. 

Compare also Dante. Purgat, xxi. 48. 

Perch^ non pioggia, non grando,* non neve. 

Non rugiada, non brina piit su cade, 

Nuvole spesse non paion, n^ rade. 


> This is a curious instance of the Jjatiii word preserved in Italian: 
the modern form is grariiint. 
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Parallel Passages. 

Ni coruscar, figlia di Taiiniante^ 

Che di la cangia sovente contrade* 

10. Q. Mary’s Adieu to France. 

(See Seward’s Anecdotes, iv. 293.) 

La nef qui d^joint nos amours, 

N’a cu de moi que |a nioitie. 

Une part te resie, elle est tienne. 

Je la fie d ton amiti6. 

Pour que de Tautre il te souvieniie. 

Horat. Od. 1 . 3. 5* 

Navis quae tibi creditum 
Dcbes Virgiliuin, finibus Atticis 
Redd as in coin mem, precor, 

Lt serves animae dimidium meae, 

11. Shakspeare. Hamlet. Act ii. Sc. 1. 

— ■ the Spirit that I have seen 

May be the Devil — and the Dev’l hath powV 
T’assunie a pleasing shape — yea, and perhaps 
Out of my weakness and my melancholy, 

As he is very potent with such spirits. 

Abuses me to damn me. 

Burton. Anat. of Mclan. p. 50. (4to ed.) 

- of all other, melancholy persons are most subject to 

diabolical temptations and illusions, and most apt to entertain 
them — and the Devil best able to work upon them. 

12. Dante. Purgatorio. vi. 102. 

Giusto giudicio dalle stelle caggia 
Sovra ’1 tuo sangue, e sia niiovo e apcrto, 

Tal che ’1 tuo successor temenza n’aggia. 

Pope. Elegy on an Unfortunate Lady, 35, seq. 

Thus, if eternal justice rules the ball. 

Thus sliall your w ives and thus your children fall — 
On all the line a sudden vengeance wait^. 

13. Eurip. Orest. 1037. 

TO jixijTgos o’e S* ou xrevoi* 

Shakspeare. Macbeth. Act v. Sc. iilt. 

But get thee back — my soul is too much charged 
With blood of thine already 

14. Eurip. Hippol. v. 247. (Ed.' Barnes.) 

• To yup opSoviriai yvwjxov, oSuva* 

To 8g /xatvoftevov, kolkov' ctXXu xparfi 
Mvj yiyV60(rxovT aTroXsiriaP 
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Parallel Passages. 

Gray. Eton College, ad fin. 

Yet ah ! why should they know their fate ? 

Since sorrow never comes too late. 

And happiness too swiftly Hies — 

“Thought would destroy their paradise : 

No more — where ignorance is bliss, 

/Tis folly to be wise. 

13. Plautus. Amphit. Act v. Sc. 1,40. 

Invocat Deos immortales, ut sibi auxilium fcrant, 
Manibus puris, capite operto — ibi continuo contonat 
Sonitu maximo — sedes primo mere rebamiir tuas, 
^des totai confiulgebant tuac, quasi esseiit aurea^. 
Horn. Od. 37. 

|xoi toT^oi [Asyupoov, KuKoci Te jxe(7'oS]xai, 

ElXurtvui Ts Soxoi, xai x.tove$ 

^PottvovT o^OotXfjLoi^ cocrei wgos al6ofjt,svoio' 

ti^ 6eo^ ev5ov, qj ougavou svpuv s'^oucri. 

16. Theoc. Id. xS'. 39. 

Ov Pohi$ oTt vvxTo$ acapl irou oi^i rs rol^of 

ndvTss apKpgu^Esg ; 

Hor. Od. iii. 1(5. 9. 
concidit auguiis 
Argivi domus, ob lucrum 
Demersa excidio— — 

Soph. Alltig. ^295. (ed. Br.) 

TQVTO KOtl TTOKsig 

IlogSsi, ToS’ av^pctg h^uvlarTriG-^v ^oftcov. 

17. Sliakspeare. Macbeth. Act v. Sc. 0. 

Upon the next tree shall thou hang alive. 

Till famine cling thee. 

Soph. Alltig. 308. 
ujxlv piouvog upxs(rei, irptu av 

Zcovreg xpSfjLOio-ro] §>;Aw(nj9’ 3/3giV 

18. \ Aibch. Choeph. 30. 

Topog yoLp op&o&pi^ (po^og — 

Pers. Sal. iii. 115. 

Alges, cum excussit membris tiiiior albiis aristas. 
Soph. QCd. Col, 14^0. 

, ■— ^ €§ O UXpOLU 

AeifjJ*v7ri^\$s xpotrog ^o^otv' 

Id. V. 1625. 

cocTTS TrotVTug dg^ioeg 
JSrijeraci <pi^cp SeiVaVTa^ 
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Shakspeare. Macbeth. Act v. 

and niy fell of hair 

Would at a dismal treatise rouse and stir 
As life were in it - 

19. Kupolis, of Pericles. (Plin. Ep. i. 20. p. 25. Elz.) 

TTpo^ de y au touto) ^ 

Ilsida) Tis EVsxadyjTO toTct* ^s(\i(nv* 

Ovrcog ex^Xe*, xu) fiovo^ 7m ^viTOpm 
To xevTpov eyxotTiXiice toTj axgocojxevoij. 

Shakspeare. Henry V. Act i. Sc. 1. 50. 

. — When he speaks. 

The air, a charter’d libertine, is still, 

And the mute wonder lurketh in men’s ears. 

To steal his sweet and honeyed sentences. 

20. Cowper. Alex. Selkirk. 

Ye winds that have made me your sport. 

Convey to this desolate sho,re 
Some cordial endearing report 
Of a land I must visit no more ! 

Soph. Philoct. 254. (ed. Br.) 
r<)XX* eya) p,oy^r^qocy i TTixpog Qeo7g ! 

Ou fjLVjle xX^Wv c58’ e^ovrog oixaSs, 

M»}^’ ’EXXaSoc yijj jxyjSaftoO, Si^XOI ttoo* 

21. Lucan. Phaisal, \i. 51 1. 

deserlaque busta 

Incolit, et tumulos expulsis obtinet umbris. 

Isaiah. Ixv. 3, 4. 

A people which remain among the graves, and 

lodge in the nioiiuinents. 

22. Id. ibid. 

Which eat swine’s flesh, and the broth of abominable things 
is in their vessels. 

Shakspeare. Macbeth, Act iv. 

Lizard’s leg and owdet’s wing, 

For a charm of powerful trouble. 

Like a hei|-broth boil and bubble. 

23. Soph, Antig. 891. 

w TU/^jSo^, do vvfA^uQV, do KOLTci(rxoL^rig 
o’ixvjfng aiel^^oupog, ol vogeuopi^ett 
Trgog roug e[jt,afJTrjg , m ev vexpolg 

7rX?7(rToy ^HsxToih Tltpfrtf^aira* oXwXoVwv. 
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Parallel Passages. 

Sliakspeare. Rom. and Jul. Act IV. Sc. 3. 
As in a vault, an ancient receptacle. 

Where for these many hundred years, tlie bones 
Of all my buried ancestors lie pack’d. 

24. Id. Sc. 5. 

All things that we ordained festival, 

Turn from their office to black funeral. 

Our instruments to melancholy bells — 

Our wedding cheer to a sad burial feast — 

Our solemn hymns to sullen dirges change— 
Our bridal flowers serve for a buried corse, 

And all things dhange them to the contrary. 

Epig. Meleag. iii. 1. 

Ou ya^xov, aXX' *A‘tdav KXsuptO'roc 

TrapdmYi? apLp.oLTu KvofjLBVct' ^ 

*Hmog 8* oXoXvyftoi ocvixgayBV, Iv 8* ^Tpt.EVotio§ 
StyMSe)$^ yozpov (pHypt^ot pt,e^c)tppuo(rciTO' 

Ai 8* aurai xot) (pSeyyo^ 68a8oup^ouv Tragu Tratrrw 
UiUKai, Kct) (pStpievoc vSgSev spaivoy o8ov 

25. Shakspeare. 'IVelfth Night, Act iv. Sc. 5. 

This is the air — that is the glorious sun. 

Kurip. HippoL V. 179. 

To8ff (TOi Xocp^TTgov psyyogy 68’ aiS^p* 

2G. Cowley. The Muse.” 

Go, the rich chariot instantly prepare, 

The Queen, my Muse, would take the air. 

The w heels of thy bold coach pass quick and free, 
And all’s an open road to thee — 

Whatever Goi> did say, 

Is all thy plain and smooth, uninterrupted way. 

Piud, Ol. vi. 37. 
oS plvTig, «XXa ^eOfov 5“ 

-8ij crUevoj rjfjLiovwv, 
a Tu^osy ofgot xeXev$cp t' iv xa$apu 
fSaO'OfJLSV OH^ov — 

27. Dante. Purgalor. i. 96. 

Che gli lavi ’I viso, 

Si cli’ ogni sucidume quindi stinga ; 

Che non st converria, Tocchio sorpriso 
D’alcuiia nebbia andar davanti al prime 
Ministro, ch’ ^ di quei di Paradiso, 
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Milton. P. L. xi. 410. 

but to nobler sights 

Michael from Adames eyes the film remov'd, 

then purg'd with euphrasy and rue 

The visual nerve, for ho had much to see. 

And from the well of life three drops distill'd. 

Gray. Elegy. 

Each in his narrow cell for ever laid. 

Ilorat. Sat. i. viii. 8. 

Hue prius augustis ejecta cadavera cellis, 

Shakspeare. Merchant of Venice. Act iv. Sc. 

And yet, iby wealth being forfeit to the state, 

Thou hast not left ifie value of a cord. 

Hor. Sat. II. ii. 95. 

te, tibi iniquum, 

Kt frustra mortis cupidum, cum deerit egenti 
As, laquei pretium. ' 

30 Anthol. Epig. TTMNEn, 

ecTTi ydip i<ryi 

yrdvroSsu eU *AlSf)V ep^ofjifivoiortv 

Virg. iEn. vi. 126. 

facilis descensus Averni, 

Noctes atque dies patet atri janua Ditis. 

Walts. World to come. P. 118. 

Trap-doors are always under us, and a thousand unseen ave 
nues to the regions of the dead. 

31. Eurip. Med. 369- (ed. Pors.) 

Soxe 7$ yap av fxs TovSe flawreucrat wot d'v, 

SI p^Y} T* XEgSalvovcrav rj TB^^veojitevijv ; 

Shakspeare. Othello. Act i. Sc. 3. 

Tor 1 mine own gain'd knowledge should profane, 

Jf I would time expend with such a snipe. 

Blit for my sport or profit. 

32. Penry IV. P. ii. Act i. Sc. 1. 

I'he times are wild — contention, like a horse. 

Full of high feeding, madly hath broke loose. 

And beais down all before him. 

Horn. 11. Z'. 506. . 

ou$ S' ore (TTUTog iWoj, a7ro(rT^(rexg stt) (paTvij, 
o'e<rjM,ov uTTop^yj^ag itiet tsSioio xpooilvcov, 
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Parallel Passages. 

t]aot(ug \o6ea-6oLt sup^elog TTorotpLolo, 
xvdiocov, u\l/ou Se xapvj e^si, ctpif] ds^euTui 
cSjXOif aio'C’OVTotr 6 S* uyXoCli^^i Trevoidoos, 
yil:*><pot I yoDv« (pepei (lstu r ^Sea xcu vojt^ov ^Uttodv* 

Compare also Virg. xi. 492. 

355. ^ Luc. i. 79. 

’ETCt^uvcti rolg ev crxoVei xot) cxia iotvarov xa 9 )j|Utlvoif 

Pint!. Ol. i. 131 . 

9«vg7v S* olcriv uv^yKot, 

Ti xe Tij avwvvij^ov yvigotg Iv (tkotco 

xaQvjfjLsvos iLOLTxy ; 

So Sir W. Jones^ in his Ode in imitation of Alcaeus, (ad lin.) 
Since all must life resign, 

Hiose sweet rewards which decorate the brave 
'Tis folly to .resign. 

And creep inglorious to the silent grave. 

34. Lft Baiser d’adieux. 

(See Dibdin's Tour. Vol. ii. p. 49.) 

J'uisse alors Tamant qui t’adore, 

Te revoyant aux ni^mes lieux, 

Sur tes levres vierges encore 
Retrouver son baiser d^adicnx ! 

Shakspeare. Coviolanus. Act v. '249. 

Now, by the jealous Queen of lleav’n, that kis^i 
I carried from thee, dear, and my true Up 
Hath virgin d it e’er dnee, 

35, Find. Ol. ix. 50. 

OwS’ OtKi- 

VYiTotv e^ei pa/Sdou, 
fSpoTsoc (TwpccO* a xctTuyei 
xolXoLV 7rpo$ ocyviSiv 
dvOKTXQVTWr — — 

TIorat. Od. i. x. 17. 

Tu pias gratis unimas reponls 
Sedibus, virgaque levem coerces 
Aurea turbani 

.36. 1 Sam. vii. 10. " 

— but the Lord thundered with a great thunder that day upon 
the Philistines, and discomfited them. 

Horn. 11. 75. 

Airog 8’ ’^/8r)5 jxeyaX* exTVifff, Saiojxevov 85 
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Parallel Passages. 

^Xf <re\ug juifra Xaov *A^oita)V ol Sg iSovrej 
6af/L^Yi<rctVf Ku) TravTfltj utto ^\wpov ‘ Seof el\tv. 

Again. II. P'. 395. 

*-/I(rrpa4'«j 5s, (Jt,a\u fxiyctk' extu-tts* ti^v 5* erlvu^e* 
vlxrjv §g Tpiso’in 5/8ou, s<po^rja’e S' 'A^aiovg* 

^7. Ovid. Met. xiii. 262. 

Sunt et niihi vulnera, cives. 

Ipso pulclira loco 

Shakspeare. Coriolanus. 

I have wounds to show you, 

Which shall be yours in private. 

38. Campbell. Lochiel’s Warning. 

'Tis the sun-set of life gives me mystical lore. 

Aristot.^Poet. p. 73-6. (ed. Tyrwhitt.) 

— yijpa?, kcrTrsgciv |3/ou* »j, oia-Trep ‘Eft7re5oxX>jr, 

Svcrfiug (Slot)' 

39. Col. R. Lovelace, (to Amaraiita.) 

like the Sun, in’s early ray, 

Shake your head, and scatter day I 

Perhaps borrowed from Dante. Purg. ii. 29. 

Da tutte parti saettava ’1 giorno 
Lo Sol 

40. Ilorat. Kpod. xvi. 42, 

— arva beata 

Pelamus arva, divites et insulas. 

Ileddit ubi Cererem tellus inarata quotannis, 

Et imputata floret usque vinea, &c. 

iEsch. Erag. e Prom. Soluto. (Ex cd. Bull. Vol. ii, p. 44.) 

Tp' ovt agorgop o5t 6 yocTTOuog 

TsfAvet 5/x6XX* agovpav, «XX’ aOTOO-irogoi 
yuoLi (p6gov(n (3/otov a^flovov ^pfiTolg' 

41. Shakspeare. Hamlet. Act iii.. Sc. 3. 

a sea of troubles. 

Soph. CEd. Tyr. 1526. 

sig oirop H\vSoova Sstvijg (rupi^opocg IX^Xu9fv ; 

So^sch. P. V. 771. 

Su^^eii^spov ye ireKciyog urrigoig SCvig’ 


• Fallid Fear.— Gray. 
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Parallel Passages. 

42. Pind. Nein. vii. 104, 

ciKovi* cSa*- 

re xj^XxonipuoVf ogirui 
Qouv yXctt<ra’ay‘ 

Psalm Ixiv. 3, 

Who whet their tongues like a sword, and shoot out their 
arrows, even hitter words. 

43. 1 Tim. li. 8. 

1 will therefore that men pray every-where, lifting up holy 
hands. 

Glover., Medea. Act in. Sc. 1. 

— You shall lift 

Your blameless hands, sweet supplicants! 

The dove-like voice of your untainted age 
Shall win their guardian mercy, when Uie pray'rs 
Of man, false man, 'grown reprobate by time, 

With all the pomp of hecatombs, would fail. 

So Horat. Od. in. xxiii. 17. 

Jmmunis aram si ietigit manus^ 

Non sumtuosa blandior hostia 
Mollivit aversos Penates 
h'arre pio ct salieule mica. 

Compare also Isaiah i. lo. 

44. Shakspeare. Troilus and Cressida. Act i. Sc. 1. 

Call here my varlet, Fil unarm again, — 

Why should [ war without the walls of Troy, 

That tiud so cruel battle here within f 

Anacreon, xiv. 17* 

t/ yuq Cfw, 
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MORS NELSONT. 

Poema dignaium priore Aureo Numismatum quod e,r 
Judicio dedit Gul. Turton, M. D. Swansea:, Vallicc, 
sub auspiciis Georg. Augustiss. Val. Princ. 1806 . 
Auctore Raleigh Trevelyan. 


—qua?, Tiberine, vidcbis 

Funera, cum tutnuluni prapterlabere reccntem ^ 

V inr. 


ISegniits insigni venalem* funere laurum 
Prosequar inferiis, tanto sed debita fato — 

At non prsecipili ‘ celebremiis funeiis horain 
Carmine supremam — vetuit^ iiam Caiidiria Musis 
Pnemia propouens, et novit Cambria Musas 
Montanumque inelos — novit inelioribus annis ! 
Quippe ortus sacra referens ab origine Virtiis 
£xplicat infanti iiigenuas conatnitie vires^ 

Primus ubi vitae calor, et florentis bonorcs 
Prima juventutis inaturat gratia, in ausis 
Emicat exultans melioribus ; ilia Penates 
Wativosque focos circuin iudignata moraii, 

Donee inassuetos nisus docuere pericla, 
inque reluctantcm deinisit vividus hostem 
Impetus — hostilique juvat rapuisse lacerto 
Tela suae fabricala neci ; seu faina superstes 
Exhilarat, seu nobilitat Victoria inortenn 
Haud aliter (patriis surgunt ubi ainata Camcenis 
Ardua Snodeni, seu Plinlimmonia rupes 
Nativis liimbis, quam circiimsidit opaca 
Majestas scopulorum, atqiie atri veilicis horror) 
Haud aliter conjuncta Jovi, flamnue arbitra dia?, 
Ales ibi primo linquit conamine nidum, 
Montanumque Lareni — vim vis nativa iiiinistrat ; 
Infantemque juvat volucris libramina pennaj 
Prima novis mandare Notis, sociaeque procellae, 
Vere suo ; luditque cavis emissa juventus. 


’ Mort^ venalem peliisse laurum/’ Hor. 

^ Nelsoni vitain a primis annis repeti voUiit, qui haecce pra?mia pro- 
posuit, neque pauciores quam vers. 300 componi jussit. 
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Quid memorem nulla imbutam formidine nientem. 
Cum vel adhuc ten^ris heros pubesceret annis ? 

Quid memorem Syrtes/ turbantibus iequora ventis, 
Funerea caligantem formidine pontum ? 

Quid memorem fluctus montana mole ruentes ? 

Vel qua spumifera gurges sibi tortilis unda 
Insidias sefvat ; vel qua latet abdita arenis 
Rupes^ letiferumque caput vix tollit ad auras f 
Seu pluvii rores, demissa aut nubila node 
Incertani obscurare viain, lucemque diemque 
Eripuisse volunt ; notps tamen indice cursus 
Fida comes ^ monstrat^ dubius nec fluctuat error, 
Respectatque suas alio sub sole latebras.^ 

Quid memorem Zemblen, spectalaque frigora Caiiri ?+ 
Nonne vidcs, qua perpetuuin succiucta pre^zellis 
Bruma Larem jejuna tenet, glacialiaque arva ? 

Oceani quippe in medio exitialia monstra ^ 

Cernere crit, (neque eiilm diras Syrnplegadas oliin 
Cantatas toties, aut coiicurreutia saxa 
Deprensis urgere Icgas tot funera naulis) 

Tantaiu ubi dissolvaut hyemeni icsoluta caloris 
Vi subita insoliti glacialia flamina vend. 

His porro in reguis cxacto tempore blandic 
iFstatis (neque enini inutata mitigat annum 
Temperie autiimnus) longis obducta teiiebiis 
More gcmunt reduci iiifelicia saecula noctem. 

£n ubi nativis circuindata Bastia ^ nimbis 
Candcscit longe, et victas dominatur iii undas. — 
Immatura iliic succisa: fata juventse 
Deplorarc datum est ; quos funere fudit acerbo 
Insanam ct pompam fremitumque minacis Iberi, 

Qui toties victus pallebat morte futura^ 

Qui toties terrain, toties qui labra momordit 
Dedecori assuetus,.patriaque labante superstes ! 

Nobiliora manent^ et adhuc solennia pandit 
Gaiidia Libertas ; licet arva revisere cara 


‘ Nehmi solerlia in superandis maris periculis mira fuit. Vid. White, 
p. et seq. 

* Magnet, in tell. 

3 Philosophi opinantur flecti inagnetem ad Norvegianoe monies ; ibi 
cnim istius matenai magna latet copia. ^ 

* P. 25, While, ct 26, et scq. ^ Glaciales moles. 

^ Apud Babtmn et Calvos res gestas. White, p. 43. 
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Mors Nelsoni : 


Natalesque licet turres, patriumque tropseis 
Instaiirare Jovem ; fuso qui victor ab hoste^ 
Corde videt memori nota dulcedine valles. 

Sed graviora manent ; toties celebrata, per undas 
Ardua qua Hesperiduni fulgent spectacula nautis^ 
Saxea qua candent Teneriffi * culmina ; Solcm 
Qua juvat occiduum demissa luce morari ; 

Hie Natura potens sua propiignacula in asquor 
Objice secreto firmat ; duin verberat unda 
Littus agens turritum ; at non agitata periclis 
Pectora Nelsoni — quid possit vivida virti'S 
Experiare licet^ duris spectata juventse. 

Audin jam victrix^ sententia pendet ab ore ? 

** Aut petiisse juvat laurum, patriaeve sepulcruui’’— 
Nec mora, et ultore^ decorat Victoria iiisus. 

O fortunati ! reduces quos patria novit 
Matenio inulcere sinu ; seu munere functos 
Victrici lacrymae sacrant moerentis amici' 
Languentes fato ; fati sive hora superstes 
Conspectu ponit dulcique in luce suorum. 

At non te, Nelsone, gravi sub vulnere fusuin 
Exitio stravere, et acerbo funere Parcie, 

Servatum in melioru ; aegri ^ duiii viilneris ictu 
Palleres^ dubio et fluerent sub ilumine venee ! 

At non ilia vigil patria cst oblita suorum 
Aut custos palrise Kegalis cura — virilem 
Nam simul ac vidit languentem vulnere formam, 
Atque ora Herois multam testata procellam 
Vidit et obstupuit, — multi monumenta doloris/ 
Atque inter lacrymas generosi lumen ocelli 
Emicat ut pluviam ridenti luce serenat 
JEthereus color, et genialis taeda diei ! 

Majora aggredior — major patel area votis ! 

Jam patriis latet insidiis et marte fugaci 
Gallia secreto servans sub tegmine portus 
Exitii foetos, vastae et molimina classis, — 

Hos tecum tacitos casus sub corde volutans, 
Grande Decus, servasti ; baud segnior alite cursu 


* White, p. ^7. 

^ “ Westminster Abbey, or glorious victory T' Ibid. p. 62. 

3 Ibid/p. 72. 

♦ Geo. III. Nelsonum ad meiiora promovit. Ibid, p.76, et 77. 
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Arboreosque lares latebrosaque tegmina nidi 
Accipiter liiiquit^ caiita et circumvolat arte 
Omnia perlustrans late loca^ donee in auris 
Versat praeda vias, et non siia flamina tentat. 

Gallia sic naves fatis commisit iniquis. 

Nec inora ; longinqui tardiim mans asqiior aranduiii 
Tentandauque viae^ longisque ambagibus ultro 
Sen vigili cura circumvolitare carinis 
Hostiles latebras^ P^ppi custode tueri. 

Interea Italiae ‘ raduntur Httora^ et alte 
Nigrescunt ponto horrendi capita alta Vesevi, 
Culmine nimboso — cla/sisque exosa Tyrannis 
Littora nota petunt Meletes/ qua vividus ardor 
Herourn innatse servabat semina mentis. 

Hand locus hie, dulces strepitus versante camcena, 
Iiisignire animos fortes qyi vulnere laurum 
SacrSruiit, dulci pro libertate labantes^ 

Cum fuso ciiixit Sol)'ni{uius inarte Valettam. 
Conspectu interea multse teiiuris in ahum 
Anxia vela dabant, longe candebat in undis 
Concelebrata suis olim Trinacria^ monstris ; 

IJic in seccssu tuto locus; insula portiim 
Efficit efFusa mole ; hie molimine rupes 
In calum, et ponto incumbens iElnea minatiir 
Objectu laterum, longinqiiaeque incubat undap, 
Obducto terrore, quietisque imminet oris, 

Fontani hie latices, vivo et libamine pocla 
Diilcia prapbebant aegris medicaniina nautis ; 

Scilicet incestat validas languedine vires 
Salsugo, fessosque salo contaminat artus : 

Jamque ubi dia salus morbo rediviva remoto 
Languenti laptum rcvocabat lumen ocello, 

Volvisti tecum interea, dux inclyte, casus, 
Pendentemque tuis terrarum viribus orbem. 

En mare velivolun\! eti faiiias nova serta Britannse 
Quid memorem ut dubio generosum fluctuat aestii 
Pectus, ut ancipiti fallentem prospicit hostem 
Oceano, et muita vitantem ambajge Britannos ! 

En ubi nunc pelago nox abstidit atra colorem, 


* p. 81. ^ Ibid. p. 82. ^ Ibid, p* 83. 

♦ Ibid. p. 88, pugna navalis ad M^pti oras. 
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Mors Nelsoiti .* 

Undabat classis per arnica silentia Lunse 
Exspirans tacite exitium ; monet aura quietem : 
Sed brevis ilia quies ; toiiitralia murmura belli 
Excidii praesaga sonant : mors sola Britaiinos 
iinpavidos terrere nequit ; spes acrior ignes 
Accendit ; stimulosque imo sub pectore versat. 
Quid juvat Aonio undantes Carthaginis arces 
Expediam versu ? ast iterum velut Actia belia^ 
Miliacas oras instructa classe videres. 

Hie, ope navali, Europae spoliator opimo 
Ibat ovans luxu, et dira in caligine Noctis 
Latior immeriti explicuit vexilla Trium|)hi — 

Non impune tanien : ceu tempestate coiumbas 

Actas praecipiti notes inutare meatus 

Cogit hyems, densaqiie incumbens grandine turbo. 

At VOS antiquuiill (et tangunt niurtalia Musa^) 
Imperium Romas, et navali caede superbos 
Carmine sacrastis dominos rerumqiie poteiites ; 
Nectite (et urget opus) capiti nova serta Biitanno. 
Et fortes Fortuna juvat : dementia ‘ Jatiros 
Vindicat ipsa novas ; ecce, ut defer buit oniiie 
Murmur et obductie tristissima mortis imago ! 

Per ductus, interque natantia fragmina classis, 
Cernere erat miseros, iterum quos nostra remisit 
Gratia in alterius vital et lumiiiis auras. 

En ubi navifragis^ per aquas jam dammea moles 
Jncepit longis aperirc vaporibus igiieiii ! 

Exitium fovere Noti, percussaqiie damma 
Turbine, quu^qiie latens surnmi fastigia mali 
Ascensu superat tardo, exitioque sequaci 
Navigium involvcns, inter tabulata voliitansquc 
Ad coeluni undabat — subter formidinis ora 
Inclusorum iotus, ventura et morte paventum 
Insanus pallor — casus licet obruat hostem 
Cognato tanget dementia pectora luctu. 

Sed nec adhuc, tandem posito certamine, ccssat 
Diruni opus ; ultricesque ciet lux ultima nientcs ! 
Et jam sublimi perfudit lumine classes, 

Funerea et varias ornavit luce tenebras, 

Luna ; et spectabant tacito terrore cohortes 


! White, p. 103. 


* UOrient, White, p. 104. 
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Mortis opus ; subitum disrupto turbine fulmen 
Intonuit — surdasque tremor diverberat aures ! 

Atque odia obiita? stupuere alterna vicissim 
Attonitae classes — quantos heu stragis acervos 
Attulit uiia dies ! quantos meliora merentes 
Funcra, letali cita inois iiiimersit in unda ! 

Nec grave cessat opus : reduces sed marte furores 
Ingeininant caeco — anne audis resonantia longe 
Fiilmina inisceri, et misenim increbrescere murmur ? 
Et fors Nelsoni qiiie siiU jam fata requires, 

Quisquis eris, fida.' teslans conamina Musae : 

Viilneie languciitem, et^Britonum fortissirna friistra 
Funera ploranteiii cxhilarat Victoria signo 
JNuncia sublato. Haud epulas claiigorque tiibarum, 
Non caiior insultans bosti, non laeta triumpbum 
PraEJcinuit vox : sed jam religione serenat 
Summa Ducis mentem pietas, quern laila decorat 
Ante alios, fortes mulcens dulcedinc seiisus. 

Postcra lux ca3des, et vilsta silentia belli 
Paudebat, veterique ibat jam Isetior unda 
Nilus — Csbsareas veniati victor ad oras, 

Nobilior, iniseris preebens solamina rebus ! 

Omnis et iEgyptus celebret vexilla salutis, 

Omuis Arabs/ — Olini Italic spoliator ad oras, 

Julius, et pavidis fideus Anlonius armis, 

At non Marte suo : jam libertate labante 
Et patria amissa, dominis parere siiporbis 
Sub juga misit opes assuetum, (inhoiiesta nierentum !) 
At tibi, Dux Britonum, victricique ordine Classi 
Gratulor ! baec norunt olim penetralia Musae, 

Quseque tuum vel adbuc sacrant modulamine nomcn/' 
Hajc dedit antiquo se attollens gurgite Nilus 
Grandaevus paler, argenteamque recondidit undis 
Canitiem, et glauca niluere aspergine vultus. 

En, Nelsone, tuo.pacatos Marte Calabros, 
Sicelicosqiie sinus, qnosque in sua regna remisit 
Italian reges tua vindex Gloria, reddunt 
Arva tua reparata manu, atque insignia suniunt 
Rura nova, et luxu segetum qui floret opimo 
Dives ager Brontes,* veteri non degener aevo ; 


’ Whitey p. 110. Arabes plurimi venenint ad Jittora, &c.* 

^ Ibid. p. 149. • 
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Bronteeumque tenet ductum de fulmine nomen ; 
Fulmine in iEtneis olim nascente latebris. 

Quid niemorem^ Galli pulsis ultricibus iris^ 

Sceptra tua donata maiiu ; monte undique curve 
Parthenopes,* conspersit iibi Natura racemis 
Textilibus colles^ nectuntque umbracula S3?lvae 
N ativa — antiquam et retinentia tnoenia pompam 
Horrescunt — viridi hie dives consurgere dorso 
Campus amat, glaiicas vel in umbras scena recedit — 
Sive ruinarum nigra succincta corona 
Obruta prociinibunt veteruni palatia regum. 

Non inhonesta situ — dcsiderioque reposcit 
Flebile vecligal (defuncto) pristiiia virtus ! 

Quid vel opes memorem * Eoas, victricia regiim 
Dona, aut gemniarum pretioso flore comantes 
Artifices formas, paitae monmnenta salutis ? 

Quid memorem absent! sacrat queis patria nomen 
Accumulans donis patria) te munera grata) 
Prseseiitcni majora inanent — facundia ocelli 
Eloquitiir tacita — et solvit tibi lacryma grates ! 

Sed nec clara din, positis fclicibus armis, 

Deperiit virtus, patriaeve amplexibus ha)sit : 

Scilicet insidiis secretum accendere bellum 
Teiitones,^ et Borea) linquentes frigora geutes 
Incipiunt, pavidum et junxerunt foedere martem. 

N on tulit hoc Britonum, quae fulmine fiedera sancit, 
Majestas male liesa — at amantes otia pUcis 
Advolat ipsa suas ales Victoria Classes. 

Est locus aggeribus^- qua se protrudit in 
Pondere fixa suo, vastae et molimine Turris, 

Obvia bcllantum furiis — fulgentia longe 
Fulmina, et ultrices emiserat irrita flammas 
Funeream expirans noctem navalis Enyo. 

Quid memorare ^ artes veterique ignota Camoenae 
Arma Jovis nostri valet indignantia Romam ? 

Saepe etiam ut campos instructo marte viderem 
Erigitur nigrans bellum — tonitruque tremiscunt 
Ardua terraruin artifici, glomerantque sub aura 


* Descriptio Sinus Neapolitan!. * Whiter p. 134, 135, 136. 

5 ^‘Northern Confederacy.” TTAile, p, 163. 

♦ Cronbergise arx. Ibid, p. 167. 

’ Ree'entiores bellandi inventiones. 
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I'umiferam noctein commixtis igne tenebris : 
Fulmineique * orbes coeli in regione sereiia 
Per sudum rutilaiit : quo maxitnus intonat aer — 
Parte alia, coelo labi uoctisque per umbrani 
Flanimarum longos videas albescere tractus. 

Scilicet interna^ rabies, clausseque latescunt 
Caedes, exitio foetae, ultncemque sub inio 
Occultant aniniam claustro ; mox tempore certo 
(Ut jubet ars belli, et casu solertia major I) 
Prumpuut cavea0, atque cffiisa miserrima clades, 
Saepe etiam cum incauta petit munimina classis 
Volvuntur vivis flammaiftes ignibiis orbes : 

Qualia nec Siciilis unquarn Cyclopes in aiitris 
Fiilmina, nec rapidis videre Ceraunia telis. 

Nec non in csedes acuens niortalia corda 
]’er varias artes miseros extundere casus • 

Sors belli docet — in mare* propugiiacula ducit 
Et placido fluitare freto,,moleniqwe proruiidain 
Oceani lassare docet — firmataque transtris 
Bella vomi, cajcuni niurorum imitantia martem. 

Nec qui resides animos irasque tuorum 
Irritus ardebas generoso accendcre scnsu, 
Prajteream indecorein ; fas est et in hoste Canioenyc 
Insignes mirari animos ; insignia Musae 
Semper amant — vidit quoque te Nelsonia virtus, 
iEmula tunc licet ; et meritae praeconia laudis 
Ingenio insignita suo donavit ; et aiinis 
Pubescens prinia lanugine vestiit letas. 

Nec mora, et bostiles decorant insignia Muros 
Anglica — nigrantes illic splendere Leones,^ 
Hostilemque ^ aquilain ininitantem vana videres. 
Quo, Nelsone,^ ruis vulgi dum pectore sensus 
Vertuntur varii f nec fas te credere muris, 

Cum nec adhuc cecidit fragor, aegrasque excilat iras 
Confusas sonus urbis; et illaetabile murmur. 

Cum nec adhuc sopiti anirni — comitatur euntem 
Majestas excelsa Ducem, et formidine cingit 
Niliacse victoreni orse ! trepidantia corda 


* Bombs." , * Floating batteries." 

* Villmoes, p. 205, White, 4 Arif^llca, 

^ Hostica vexillorum insignia, • 

^ Incaute I^chonm victas gentis populo se immiscuit. White^ p, SOf. 
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Tanta tropaea ducis subeunt — labentis imago 
Cronbergffi indecores animi! sublimior extat 
Nobilis insigni veniens in corpora virtus — 

Singula sed memorare piget: metiiorare juvabit 
Labentes animos Galli, Nelsone, sub ictu 
Saepe tuo^ et rapido prostratum fulmine Iberum. 

Grande opus aggredior, carmen vocat ultima cura — 
Cycneum meios extrema dulcedine fundit 
Musa libens,* invita ; ipso de fonte decoris 
Surgit aiiiari aiiquid — grandes testata Triumphos 
Ardiia Traductae cerno — concedite luctus^ 

Pierides, rursuin,^ Abranue quas culmibe sacro 
fors vel adhuc liisisse juvat, Volfique favillam 
Quae vel adhuc colitis, cineri solatia inani ! 

Quid loquor ? — ecce procul naves duni caeca volutant 
Murmura, praesagique nitent jam funeris ignes ! 

Quid memorem Galli pavidos in praelia sensus, 
Prendentemque animis, et vaiia minantis Iberi 
Extructam pompani ? quique ut solet sestuat imo 
Corde pudor victo, mixtoque insania luctu 
Et timet incursus, indignatuiqiie timere, 

H ostium adbuc vultus faciesque simillima fato 
Advenisse diem, longum qiii tradet in a?vuin 
Anglica facia, monet ; nec nostrum pectora labi, 
AtLternanive melu sensit corrumpere famam 
Ista dies, fastis semper servanda Biitannis ! 

Nonne vides vcl adhuc belli cum fluctuat ordo, 

Ut tacito^ fulget victrix sententia signo ? 

Quemque^^ suo expectat functurum patria Marte/' 
Et jam prcspicitiir nitidis incautior armis 
Stans celsa in puppi virtus Nelsonia ; Vestem 
La?tior ars laiitain multo discreverat auro, 
Gemmantesque orbes, multi monumenta Triumphi. 

At non ille virum (monuit praesagia mortis 
Dira Comes !^) curat repetita hortamina ; in ipsis 
Vicit! jucundumqiie niori succurrit in armis ! 


* Illud Homericum^ Mv aUo'/ri yt 

^ Abrama in culminibiis victoriam gratulatus cecidit Volfius, 

3 Varii hostium sensus in pra^lia euntiiim. 

♦ England expects every one to do his duty!’' per Telegraph cx- 
pressa. 

^ Comes — StoUy qui cum Nelsono procubuit. 
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Non me longa dies, nee inutilis aiiferet a»tas, 
Nee patrias victus remeabo ingloriiis oras.” 

Talis in occulto sedit sententia seiisu. 

Et jam procubuisse suorum funera vidit, 
(Consortes laudis ! sed quos mox ipse secutus) 
Deiiiessam et primo ploravit flore juventani, 
Plurima qiiafe pa trios urgebat ilebilis ignes, 

Nec memor invisi* venientis ab lethere teli 
Iiigreditur — reducem at fatum palria alta videret 
Non dedit ! extreiiiam subito perlata^ papillain 
Hasta volat, sacrumqu^hierens bibit acta cruorem, 
Dum vis letalis sibi sufneit ; abditaqiic iiitiis^ 
Spiramenta animaB fiinebri vitliiere runipit. 

Et jam venturo labuntur tVigida leto 
Membra : diu dubia vitde nunc fluciuat 
Lux rediviva mora ; quails flamma ultima luinbit 
Eessam abitura facem ; nigrescunt omnia circuni ; 
Nec tamen indecorem twa le Victoria liquit 
E^xtrema jam in morte, suuraque heroa abituruin 
Voce ciel ! sed vitam exhalat victor anhelain 
Spiritus, iusignique juvat siiccumbere fato ! 

Sic vetuit patrias vincentem cernere sedes. 

Sic fincm forluna dedit! brevis occidit letas, — 
MuUorum est infleta, auras ut transit arundo, 
Ignotamque viam radit: Te insignior bora 
Abripuit, neque enim cauls aspersa senectus 
Te maiiel, aut quasso languebaiit corpore vires ! 
Nec fuit in falls luclu tibi condere soles ! 

Te non Oceani niagna illaetabilis unda 
Gurgite sub vasto pulsat : (sed plurima funcluiii 
Exul ibi jacet umbra Ducum) — jaclare I’avillaj 
llacc juvat insigni, tristis solatia casus ! 

Et jain^ vernus honor, visit qui serior agios, 
Purpureuiu spargit redivivis flonbus annum — 
Pecture sed moesto kinguescunt gaudia, lionore 
Indtlibato ; et sordent inihi munere inani. 

Quid si per vacuas moduletur carmina sylvas, 

Et reducis pseaua levem suspiret amoris 


‘ Quod ob velocitatem non sentitur* 

^ Eisi h%c a VirgiSo aduinbranin, medicorum narrationibus consen- 
tiunt qiiam accuratibsime. 

^ llobce versus a Grayo adumbravi : • 

“ In vain to rne the smiling mornings shine/s6cc. 
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Tiuba quereiis avium ? — non illis floreus anni 
Arridebit honos, iiiis qiii node sepulcri 
Lethacum diicunt per saecula longa soporein 
Torpentes aniime ! nunquam nos diilce juventie 
Floriferum ver et vitae revolubiiis ordo, 

Nativutn insolem, aut vitales reddet in auras, 

Cum semel occidimus leto^ lumenque perenni 
Nocte cadit, longa obdudunni caligine fati ! 

Audin sacra gravi resonat qua Naenia pulsu^ 
Funereumque inelos ? — duni sistra jubentia luctiis 
Percurrunt Thamesin ibat qiii tristior undis, 

Segnior undantem dum volvit funere ductum, 

Ipsa ut grassatur majestas nigra sepulcri, et 

Tarda trahit longinquam, et honesla sub ordine/ pompam. 

At te sacra ntanent regali splendida luxu 

Atria defunctuni ; grandesque piacula manes 

Placarunt vel adhuc : signamus fiinera saxo 

Tanta pio, et lauto jam siirgit pondere 'moles. 

Quid si Pyramidum veneraiida mole quiescunt 
Funera in indigno recubantia mausoleo^ 

Regifici cineres ? veniet felicior setas 

Qua sit nulla tides tumulum monstrantibus illum^ 

Cum memor Historiae sseclis mansura futuris 
Vis tradet nomen, nuper quod palluit orbis, 

Et fama in fidi vivet dulcedine sensus 

Laude recens, memoresque iteriim revirescet in annos„ 

Haud aliam ob causam media inter fulmina belli 

Projecere animam pro libertate libentem 

Dura cohors^ i^orea?, inaiiscrunt quam pia Odini 

Atria ; fusi epulis dum libant vina deoruin, 

Quae functoriim umbris veneranda Geira^ ministrat, 
Ambrosio heroum instaiirans convivia luxu ! 

Quid si felici cxponens imitamine vitam 
Pictura argutos ducat, post funera vultus P 
Te casu nullo, niillo delebile sseclo 
(Dum morietur opus nostri post tempiis Apellis) 

Te manet Aonio monumentum munere ; in annos 
^ternos comitem trahet : aut in corde Britannum 


’ Processio in Thamesino flumine. * Multorum sc. Nobilioruin, 

3 Gothorvm religio ; quae docuit heroas recipicndos esse in Odini para-* 
diso, 

♦ Ministra Odini.ineis epulis. Vid. Gray, Poem. “Fatal Sisters;” 
Gondula & Geira Speedy ike. 
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Nobiiius condetur opus ; neque fama peribiti 
Mcesta licet^ moestive abolescet gratia facti. 

Quails ubi iEolio tangens modulamine chordas^ 

Et varia eliciens queruli suspiria venti 
Suspensam movet aura chelyn~tractim ilia susurros 
Teniperat argutos numero^ liquidosque tuniesceus 
Labitur in caiitus, atque sethera carmine mulcet : 

Sic pia mens aninii^ longoque exercita luctu 
Consensus ciet, arcana dulcedine, tristes^ 

Committens citharis mcestac discrimina vocis. 

Sat vero in lucturn resoluta est naenia : tarduni 
Hacret opus — tamen insigni fudissc juvabit 
Haec cineri^ — cinerem tido cumulamus honore ! 


▼ 


NOTICE OF 

CAMBRIDGE CLASSICAL EXAMINA- 
TIONS. 


Xhe present Dean of Peterborough, late Professor of Greek 
at Cambridge, has conferred an obligation on scholars by the 
publication of this elegant little volume. It consists of Ex- 
tracts from Greek, Latin, and English authors, given as sub- 
jects for translation, and of Miscellaneous Questions proposed 
to the candidates for different classical honors’^ during the 
time of the Dr/s professorship ; and is intended for the use of 
academical students, and of those who may be desirous of 
forming an idea of the nature of Cambridge classical examina- 
tions. To such it will be highly interesting, and more especi- 
ally since the late important change in the system of examination 
for degrees. Independent of its utility in this respect, it is 
valuable as a selection of beautiful and interesting passages 
from the best ancient authors. It contains Dr. Monk’s exami- 
nations only, there being five or six Examiners to every Uni- 
versity honor : as, however, all the various departments have at 
some time been allotted to the Professor, this volume, taken 
altogether, exhibits a fair specimen of a Cambridge classical 
examination, as conducted since the year 1810 (Pieface); with 
the addition of a Latin theme, and one or more copies of Lada 
verses on a given subject. It should be added, that tSe can- 
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didates (Preface) are assembled in a room, with the use of pen, 
ink, and paper alone, two or three hours, or more (generally, 
we believe, from three to five) being allotted, in proportion to 
the length and difiiculty of the task. 

We give the examinations for the years 1817-19, regretting 
only that our limits forbid us to insert the Miscellaneous Ques- 
tions, which embrace a vast variety of subjects. 

University Scholarship, 1817. To be translated into English, 
the whole of Thucyd. ii. 76. — into English, Demosth. in An- 
drot. Koi) ftijv xaxsiuo ys del fjLuhlv x. t. Aristot, de 

Rhet. ii. 1 1 . 

Chancellor’s Medals, 1817* To be translated into English, 
Soph. Antig. 1192, to the end of the narration.^ — 'To be trans- 
lated literally into English, — also into Latin Lyric verse, Pind. 
Ol. vii. first stropl\e, antistrophe, and epode. — To be translated 
into English, Juv. Sat. xiv. 256-304.-*— To be translated into 
Latin, a passage on Homer, from some English author. 

Chancellor’s Medals, 1818. To be translated into English, 
Apoll. Rhod. iv. 350-393; parallel passages to be quoted 
from Homer, Euripides, and Virgil. — Into English’* prose, and 
into Latin verse, Aisch. Agam. 226, strophe, antistrophe, and 
epode ; Lucretius’s imitation to be quoted. — Into English 
prose, Aristoph, Ran. v. 895, strophe — v. 992, antistrophe. — 
Into English verse, Id. Thesm. 1136-1155; the metres to be 
marked. — To be turned into Attic Greek, Id. Lysistr. 1297- 
1S28 (chorus of Laconians); passages of the Tragedians here 
imitated to be given. — Into English, Cic. Epist. lib. vi. 18, to 

d* apsTris IdpcoTu . — Pers.Sat. v. l6l-191. — Into Greek, 

Dryden on the Grounds of Criticism in Tragedy, To instruct 
delightfully,” to degrees of moral goodness in them.” — Into 
Greek Tragic lambics, Milton’s 23d Sonnet. — Into Greek 
Tragic Anapaests, Conius, 892-961. 

Univ. Schol. 1819. To be translated Into English, Thucyd. 
iii. 45. — Lysias contra Agorat. jflavflavoftai 8* aurov xai irsp] roiv 
ogxooy^ to itr^vpoTegof hyiviro . — Plato, Phaedon. 29. Ti o3v; rau- 
rwv oStcoj I^ovtcuv, to e<pii) 6 Ksfirjg. 

Chancellor’s Medals, 1819. Soph. Aj. 550-583. — Pind. 
Ol. ix. 1-62. — Into Greek, Sir W. Temple’s Essay on Poetry, 

The more true and natural source of poetry,” to “ the very 
first conception.” — Into Latin, Gray’s Letters, xxxii. I am 
equally sensible of your affliction,” to “ aggravated our sorrow.” 
- — Into Gfibek lambics, L>cidas, 64-84. 

This work is the first printed in the new Cambridge type, a 
modification of the Porsoiiiati, and which, 'though it does not 
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possess the unrivalled brilliancy of its predecessor, is superior 
to it in real elegance. Some of the letters are new, and har- 
monise well with the former, with the exception of the tp, 
which we wish to see altered.* The size is a medium between 
the large one, in which Blomiield’s ^schylus is printed, and 
that used in the English Matthia}. 


The Scholia of ^Hermeas on the PHiEDUus of 
Plato, published by Fredericus x4stius, Profes- 
S07' Landishutanus^ Lipsice. 8vo, 

Part lll.--[Conli/iuedJ/vm No, LVI.} 

In p. 136, 1. 8. Hermeas explaining what Pluto says about 
the horses and chariot of the gods observes, Ap[jt,x Se ^wTrovg 
TMV QectiV ru$ IsvTspxg aurcov xon rpirxs dvmiji,6i$ xKOvcrrsov, at 
^gcoToii KaTev9vvov(rtf h' oov o Zeuc xon exuTOV uvxyei xon 7ru(rxv tyiv 
U7ro/3s|3Ayj/t5v>)y uvrcp (rrpaTictv rm dscou xai Satfiovcov, xai Trotvrot 
auAcoj T« 6^YipYifj.6vx uvTov, III tliis pussagc for e^yprjpi^syot, in the 
last line, it is necessary to read efijgT>jjxev«, suspended from. For 
Hermeas says, ** that Jupiter elevates not only himself [to the 
survey of the supercelestial place], but likewise all the army of 
gods and daemons, that are in subjection to him, and in short, all 
the natures that are suspended from him.’' No error is more 
common in Platonic manuscripts, through the carelessness of 
transcribers, than the substitution of s^ppyifuevu for e^vipTYifisvot. 
In the same page 1. 17* Hermeas explaining the words em- 
ployed by Plato respecting Jupiter, viz. IJgcorog Se TcopsuiTou, 
observes, ort is[ji.evo 5 stti to voijtov aoTog xat evt^pvoDV eavronv raij 
oixetotig apx^ig (rvvxysi tu uWx Truvru. But here for suvtmv it is 
necessary to read ixorov. And then what Hermeas says, will be 
in English, ^‘Jupiter himself proceeding to the intelligible, 
and establishing himself in his proper principles, leads on high 
together with himself all the rest [i. e. all the other powers that 
follow him].” It is requisite also to observe, that the oixeiui 


* The same may be said of the new <t> lately introSiiced into the 
Clarendon press, and which, though handsome in itself, mats the uni- 

formity of that type, perhaps the most beautiful existing. 
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proper principles^ ia which J upiter is here said to es« 
tablisb himself, are according to the Orphic, which is the same 
with the Platonic, theology. Heaven, Night, and Phanes. 
And in the same page, 1. 20. Hermeas says, ^rgoma 

pev yap uvroo iniptougyei x«i dT^pmpyioi Trpovost, aWu rats eTri- 
/3oA««f 5<evi3Vo;^6V Jj pev yag ecrri vvocrTOcuKY^ toov TrpuypuTaov, 
(TctierTixi}. Here for ^ pev and ^ h, it is necessary to read yj pev 
and ri Se, For the meaning of Hermeas is, that the providential 
energy of Jupiter produces things into existence, and that his 
creative power is also providential, but that these two, provi- 
dence and productive power, differ in the conceptions of them. 
For productive power gives subsistence to things, but provi- 
dence is the cause of their preservation. 

P. 107, 1. 12. xai dice Trjg Etmug to yovtpov xui umov rrig evi- 
^pvTswg auTcov In this passage for to yovtpov, it is ne- 

cessary to read to povipovi for Vesta, according to the Platonic 
and also the Orphic theology, is the cause of stabilily^ and not 
of fecundity. In the same page, 1. £4* Hermeas having ob- 
served, that the centre of the earth and the poles 8cc. are said 
to be Vesta by participation, adds, ex’s* xav to xsvTpov rr^g yr}$ ij 
Tovg voKovg Keyopev psvstv^ st xui Tcotra ronov eiTtv oy 

xmuTctt. But here for oy, it is requisite to read 
aXX’ oyv. For according to the Platonic philosophy, the centre 
of the earth and the poles are vitally though not locally 
moved. P, 139, h 14. etd' wept twv rjpeTsgcov, xaXoy/xgvai 
eiTTSV, oy;^ cog Svyitcov overoov (fratrai yotp xa» c*» Ostut xa* at YjpsTepui 
i[/y^flci adavotTOj) cog TrpoAotpTTQvrog be eTT# rwv Oetcov too a^uvetroo xoti 
ep^avovg ovtoj, coctts xai tov tu^ovtu eTrtyvcjovott, on ai ^etca 
ecdotyuro$ eanv* ovroog stTre to xuXovpevoa' >j yotg psgixy} YipsTspUy are 
xotKVVopevY^, Kut ap<Picr^r)Tri(nv so’^ev, ei u^uvuTog sjti. Here, for 
cog vpoKup'TTovTog it is obviously necessary to read aXX* aog tt^o- 
KapisovTog, and then what Hermeas says will be, in English ; 

Afterwards, Plato speaks of our souls ; but he says they arc 
called immortal, not as being mortal, (for all souls, both such as 
are divine and ours, are immortal,) but bec^iuse in divine souls 
immortality shines forth and is apparent, so that any one may 
know that divine souls are immortal. After this manner, he 
says, that our souls are called immortal. For our partial soul, 
as being defiled with vice, car.ses its immortality to be dubi- 
ous/’ In the same page, 1. 24. vuv bs to efw xat to vwtqv [to'j 
oypavoyj ty^v xy^Tvjv ee/rev « ut > 3 > 'Tot<Tctv t/jv Q’jpavorj ^acriKstctv. 
Here, a wold is evidently wanting between eiTievand «yT)}v ; a»id 
it appea/s to me, that this word is Trepie^ov. And in the same 
page, 1. 6, from the bottom, JHermcas says, Tt h to* e<rTYja-av eyrt 
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Tw rot) ot/pavou vootm ; ov yctp Bij ccveXiova-at enet upy^oti yeyomu’tv. 
But here for it is manifest that it is necessary to read 

oLpyui^ For Hermeas in this place inquires why Plato says 
that souls, when they arrive at the summit of heaven, stand on 
its back ? For when they are there they do not become i?ido- 
lent, And this is evident from what he immediately after adds, 
oarip yap aviatrij too-outw pwi^aXsayregat xat tpatrrvipiOi ytvovTat. P. 
140, 1. 28, Ta Se aXXwj re xai iregi a\y)d£tu$ Xeyovra, wavy awog- 
gijroo^ xat Sso^oyixcog eipyiraP tjjv yag aXyj&stai/ thjv tcov vvxtcov w«- 
<rav Ta^tv xai to Trsdiov a\i^$sia^ e^rj^ eav Xeyi;, ravrag atyiTTs^ 
rar xai tli^g Sg a\Yfie^av\ oi isoKoyoi exst tdpvovtrty, O yap rot 
Op^evg yregt TVjg NvxTog Xsycav, iecov yap e%e*, 4))3(ri xut 
Ma\fTO(TVVYiv 01 doDxev €^£iv a^evlsu 7raVT>j. 

The plain of Truth, says Herineas, which is here celebrated 
by Plato, obscurely signifies that divine ofder which Orpheus 
and other theologists denominate Night. In this passage there- 
fore, immediately after figcov yag g;^g«, it is necessary to add 
ctXTfi$6iav. For Night, according to Orpheus, contains the truth 
of the gods. 

Again, p. 141, 1. 4, Ilermeas on the words of Plato, ij yap 
ap^pcojxaTO^ rs xat acr^tijxaTKTTo^, observes, a^goifxuTog Troog Xeyst ; 
apa cog Xeyofiev xut TYjv tpvtnv a^pcoixaTOV xai rfpf ; xat rt ^au- 

f/^aarov sm rovro • xai rot xai e^atgsrov siri tow VTrepovgaviov rowoy, 
owoM ys xai )j <pv(ng xai rj s^si avro. Here in the last part 
of this passage, xai roi ti s^aipETOV x. t. X., for xai toi, it is neces- 
sary to read xai ri, qikI to make the whole of this part interro- 
gative, viz., xai ri xai s^aipsrou stti too VTrepoopuvioo tottow, ottoo ys 
xai )j (f>u<rig xai rj ^ what Hermeas says, 

will be, in .English, What is the meaning of Plato when he 
says, that the supercelestial place is without color ? Is it in the 
same way, as we assert of nature and soul, that they are color- 
less? But if this be the case, what will there be peculiarly ex- 
cellent in the supercelcstial place, since the uncolored is pos- 
sessed both by nature and soul ?” That this is the true read- 
ing, will be at onci evident, from considering that according to 
Plato, the supercelestial place indicates one of the highest 
orders of the gods. In the same page, I. 17. Hermeas having 
observed that heaven is the first that is illuminated by the divine 
light of Phanes, adds that according to Orpheus Night is united 
to him ; in confirmation of which he quotes the following Or- 
phic lines : • 

Jlpcoroyovov ys pusv tong sarsopaxev oi^^otAjU-oio^v, 

El fiY) Nv^ ispYj pi^oovYi* 01 S* aXXoi anavreg • 

Oavfxafyv xaSopwvTsg sv ai^spi (peyyo; asXTnrov* 

Toiov aTreTTpaiirs yQoog aJsevaroio 0av)j7Of. 
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On these lines the Professor observes, Inter fragmenta 
Orphica leguiitur hi versus, sed piuribus in locis corrupti. 
Posteriorem versuni Bentleius Epist. ad Jo. Milliuni p. 455. 
Opusc. philol. e Proclo sic cxhibet : 

Tojov UTTeffTiX^e aflavaroio 

This last line is in Proclus in Tim. lib. ii. p. 132. as follows : 

To ov aweo-TiX/Se ^goo$ aSuvaroio 0av>jTOf. 

In whi<;h line To ov is evidently erroneous, and therefore Bent- 
ley has substituted for it Tom. But the true reading for To ov 
is, I conceive, that of Eschenbach in his Epigenes De Poesi 
Orphica p. 78., which he derived from a manuscript of the above 
work of Proclus, not having, as he informs us, the printed 
copy of it to consult; and this reading is, Tcp ju^ev. In p. 141, 
1. 29- Hermeas speaking of the order of the Cyclops says, sv 
yag ^pcoToig Touroif to <rx>i|xa ex^^aivscrflai t) fleoXoynx )cat 

vpctiTag oigyaq xon amcts toov Travra^oo (T^yipLarm roDTOug stvui rovg 
Seovg KvxXcoTrag* dio xai T6XToyo)(^sipag uvTOvg rj fieoXoyia (ptja-tv 

ccvryj yap rpiag e<rTt reP^etnoupytxtj toov cr;)^v;]u.«TcoV xott sv TIup- 

fjteviSij 8s, sotv Xsyjj o ilXarcov eviu xat Trsgitpspsg, tuvtyiv t>jv rct^iv 
amTTsrai. According to the Grecian theology, the order of 
the Cyclops consists of Brontes, Steropes, and Arges, and is 
therefore, as Hermeas says, triadic. And this order is occultly 
indicated by Plato in his Parmenides by the terms evSu, 

<f>6gg^, xai jXiXTov; i. e. by the straight, the circular, and that 
which is mixed from both. Hence in the above passage, imme- 
diately after the words eu5y xai irsgit^epc^y is necessary to add 
xm jXiXTov. In the last line ot the same page Hermeas ob- 
serves, 0 8e I/XaTOJV, OTrsg fjisv svps xctratpoiTiXoog utto tov QsoXoyou 
pyfiBVy TOUTO aVTog <X7ro<paTtxoog TrpoYivsyxaro. o yug exsmg vvxtcl 
Ei^rsv, owTo; TOUTO a^pwp^aTOV* o ds sxemg wnoiparixcag a^s\jlsoL 

SITTCOV* 

MotVTOO'UVlJV 86 01 8 wX6V B^SiV U'^SulsOL TTCtVTCJOV' 

TOUTO ovrog xara^aTixcog sitte’ Trepi ijv to tijj aX>j9ouj sTTiiTTriiMY^g yc- 
vog, oviTix oVTOog ovtrco* rpico CLWO^arixu TrpoeveyxoifJLevog rptct xarafa- 
Tixoc TTOcXiv eiTocyei, ayro tou ovrog rptcc Trgoevsyxoov, Herine^ 
is here speaking of that divine order which is called by the 
Chaldean theologists yoYjrog xai voepog, intelligible and at the 
same time intellectual, as being mingled from both, and which 
is unfolded by Plato in the Phiedrus. Hermeas, therefore, in 
the above passage observes, that the part of this order 
which is celebrated by the iheologist Orphei’s affirmatively y is 
unfolded by Plato negatively; and that what the theologist 
speaks “of negatively y is enunciated by Plato affirmatively. 
Hence, immediately after tlie words o Ss IJ^arwv oTrep p^sv tvpe 
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Kotrot^ctTixoog utto tow SeoXoyov p)j9sv, rovTO atjrog ctTro^ctTtxoi)^ irgoYj- 
veyxctTO, it appears to me requisite to add, onep Se eogs a7ro<par*- 
xcog TOVTO avTO; xctra^arixcog uTrot^aivet. 

P. ]4.‘5, 1. 4. TO yccp 6V TY} otxgoig voi^toi^ evvosi(r6oLi 

IvvoLTUt. Here for 75 it is necessary to read Trig 

For the meaning of Hermeas is, that the one of the soul which 
is a participation of the to kv the one itself, capable of being 
united to the highest intelligibles. This is evident from what im- 
mediately follows: ei yoip xat 0 svtpysiot vovg 0 UTrspi^pyjxevo^ otUTvig 
ctei Searai tol ovTa, aW' ou($6V rovro 'jrpog > 3 ju.wv r}p^cov yotp 

scTi, OTOLV TTQog otuTOV (yTgu^a)[j^r Yj §6 VTTOtg^tg TYjg ^ '^0 

kv otVTYig, xvpictig tots sv9(fticria, oruv to TYjg cc\YiSsiocg i5>) TreSiov. The 
plain of Truth belongs to the highest order of intelligibles; and 
this is only to be seen according to Plato by ihehyparxis, which 
is the summit, flower, and the one of the soul, energizing enthu- 
siastically, or wdth a divinely-inspired energy. P. 14.‘5, 1. 15. 
sxoLCTTOg S>] TOUToiv Totg uTrep auTOv epoig sWotp.'KSi, TOUTstrrt, ct^tjSsiitv. 
Here for Totg msp cuvtov, it is necessary to read TOtg otto uutov, as 
will be immediately evident from a perusal of the whole pas- 
sage. And in the same page, 1. 19. in the words r; 8s •ttuvtoov 
c*-pX^ xai Tovg vorjTOug Osovg xoti •noevTot, too wn olotwv dstov 7r\Y]^ot 
<Pa)Tog, for ccutwv it is necessary to read cctt* auTou, tor 
what Hermeas says is this, “ that the principle of all things fills 
the intelligible gods, and all the natures that proceed from him, 
with divine light.*’ P, 144, 1. 17. >) ptsv yap ev Tottg ihong Sixaio- 
<rvvrj TtavTOL vosqcdc '^sQisxst, si Se ev Toig Seoig, Ssioog. In this pas- 
sage, for 61 85 it is requisite to read r) 86. P. 145, 1. 9* A^.\oc to 
Aeyoju-evov toiootov sctiv' itXsioxjg ep^ouo-i dwapi^sig at Qeiai ^vxoti, roeg 
jaev u7r6pT=pac, Tug Sc jcaTaSeso^repaj. Here, immediately after Ta^ 
fjLsv vTTspTsgotgy it is necessary to add Toeg Ss p^strc/tiTspag, This is 
evident from the remaining part of the sentence, viz. Tuig /xsv 
oov TTgcoTiTTUig Tcov Syvapc-ecuv ae* TOig irpcoTiTTOig rcov voijtwv 67r»/3aX- 
Xov(ri Kui Top VTTspovpavicp TOTTcp, Tuig Se fj.sG’uig TOtg svTog ougavou, Toiig 
Se strx^Totig xoctoc to tJ/uxi^ov fiocXia-Toc iSiw|xa. Here Hermeas 
clearly says, that divine souls have middle, as well as first and 
last powers. 


T. 
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SOME OBSERVATIONS 

Caused by the recent introduction by Mr. Bullock into 
England of various rare and curious specimens of 
Mexican Antiquity ; intended shortly to be submitted 
by him to the inspection of the public. 


It may truly be said of scientific inquiry, as of the politics of 
different periods, that to each particular age some prevailing 
taste may be allotted. The man of'scienpe feels that to him the 
consideration of what during past ages it has been the aim of 
human intelligence to know, is a.^ inquiry no less interesting, 
than to the historian is the investigation of what the political 
temper of any given time has been : he, like the latter, can cast 
his eyes over distant ages, and can mark the different roads 
which human wit has variously pursued, sometimes proceeding 
along the straight road of investigation terminating at the temple 
of knowlege, at other times deviating into the by-paths of 
delusion leading to error ; he will however have the satisfaction 
of perceiving that every succeeding century has become more 
enlightened than the foregoing, till time in its progress arriving 
at the present age, the sun of science with continually increasing 
light seems to beam on us ; in fact at the present time, through- 
out Europe, with the exception of one or two countries, every 
branch of science seems to be particid'A«ly cultivated. Never 
did the stream of knowlege buiat forth in a purer and more 
sparkling tide — one study does not now alone engross, as here- 
tofore, its undue share of attention, but all may boast that por- 
tion of esteem to which their respective merits and utility seve- 
rally intitle them. It was the custom, at some former periods 
of time, to be very indifferent to investigations into the monu- 
ments of antiquity still existing of celebrated ancient nations : to 
this indifference may be imputed the loss of many such precious 
remains, the erroneous accounts in books, respecting others, 
and the confused and wrong ideas formerly entertained gene- 
rally on the subject of the antiquities of nations. Against the 
present time, however, this complaint cannot be urged. What 
limits seem to be set to learned research ? The pyramids them- 
selves, whose dusky shadows the Nile has so long beheld re- 
flected on her waves, an individual now compels reluctantly to 
disclose the awful tombs in which the Pharaohs vainly expected 
to find tepose ! But lest Thebes should exult over Memphis, 
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her royal sepulcres have been equally violated ; and over the 
ruins of that city, — the greatest and fairest which the sun shone 
on in its wide career, whose hundred brazen gates, from each 
of which could issue ten thousand chariots of war, sternly and 
gloriously dictated peace to nations, — over these splendid ruins 
the footstep of the traveller now wanders ! Her prostrate 
porphyry pillars afford a seat to the weary pilgrim. From the 
banks of the Nile, which sadly contemplates the loss of former 
pride, still exhale the fresh breezes \ hich once spread delicious 
fragrance through her artificial terraces ; but those who breathed 
them, vital air nourishes no more. — But though her mortal 
population Thebes caA no longer boast, her gods still have 
been faithful to her ruins ; there in numbers they yet dwell, 
and undoubtedly on the stone tablets covered with hieroglyphics 
the religious rites sacred to them are yet recorded. Of all 
places of antiquarian research the ruins of T hebes seem most 
w'orthy to be explored ; they deserve, and they have obtained 
the most curious attention. The antiquities of h^gypt it must 
be admitted, if for a long space of time they have been un- 
heeded, have of late years created their full share of interest : 
if any complaint on the subject of them can be alleged, it is 
that Egyptian antiquities seem too exclusively to have been the 
subjects of collection and research, whilst the antiquities of 
some other nations, as of China, of Assyria, and India, were no 
less worthy of attcnlion, but have been much less successful 
in obtaining ir. vAs for the antiquities of Egypt, what can ex- 
ceed the respect with wliii'h, when discovered, the bust or 
statue of any Egyptian god is treated. The ibis and the Cro- 
codile, though lesser deities, are conducted from their mouldering 
retreats, whenever inquiry is blessed with such a discovery, with 
infinite veneration lo national galleries and the museums of the 
learned. Isis propitiously smiles on her votaries, when she 
perceives her mutilated bust an object of regard ; and Osiris 
might fain imagine his old worship about to be renewed! 

The complaint, however, that might fairly have been alleged, 
that the antiquities of Egypt were too exclusively the objects of 
attention, seems likely soon to lose all foundation ; for being 
with justice advanced; already a certain direction has been 
given to the public taste towards the antiquities of other parts 
of the earth. The attention of celebrated men of learning in 
Paris has been of late much employed on the antiquities of 
Asia generally. These enlightened individuals arc an honor t0 
their country ; and to men like them France owes, though envy 
and national jealousy may vainly deny it, and ignorantly dispute 
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it, the obligation of standing pre-eminent in science. It 
would not, however, amongst other nations, be an ungenerous 
competition, if they, by revising some institutions, and establish- 
ing others on improved principles for the encouragement of 
sciences and the improvement of arts, would take as a inode! 
the generous example of France. To foreigners and to stran- 
gers, as to Frenchmen, all her precious collections are equally 
thrown open ; they are to all alike accessible. France then 
has a right to receive, even from foreigners, the tribute of 
praise. It may be an empty, but it is a flattering gift; and 
nations that take gold have no right to feel envy. Some per- 
sons have felt regret that defeat impos^^d on France the neces- 
sity of restoring those works of art, of which the Vatican and 
other public collections had been despoiled by her arms. It 
was argued, that though in Paris, from the attention with which 
strangers who visked the rich collection of the national gallery 
were received, where every thing worthy of admiration was par- 
ticularly pointed out to their view, these precious objects of art 
were less the property of France than o‘f the world, and that the 
arts and sciences derived an additional advantage from the 
mutual comparisons which the concentration of those objects 
offered the opportunity of making. This advantage was certainly 
inappreciable ; but the claims of justice were much more sacred, 
and the restitution which was made by France conferred glory 
on her conquerors. With the conviction that this resignation on 
her part was a debt due to justice, France ought to be con- 
tent ; she will feel flattered, however, by hearing the voice of 
Furope whisper, that if any nation could have a right to enjoy 
that precious collection, that nation would be no other than 
France, who showed herself wwthy to possess it by the noble 
use she made of it whilst in her hands. 

Intending to say something of a curious collection of antiqui- 
ties lately brought to this country from America, I have said 
more than 1 had purposed on that which is not immediately 
relative to my subject ; it is however so connected with it, that 
if it was an error, it was one likely to be incurred. I shall now, 
however, make some remarks on monuments, of which the 
curiosity, not the beauty, the novelty, not the art, eminently 
intitle them to learned attention. 

For a series of years it had been the custom to state, in con- 
tradiction to the evidence of older writers, that the continent 
of America possessed no mbnumental antiquities ; that nothing 
e^istec^ there characterising the manners of the populous and 
'Civilised Indian nations which once inhabited, and whose 
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descendants still inhabit those extensive regions. This assertion 
was so often and so positively repeated, that general opinion 
was almost inclined to lean towards it, especially as none of 
the antiquities of the Mexicans or Peruvians seem hitherto to 
have found their way to Europe. We were informed that 
those nations were unacquainted w'ith iron, and we came to the 
hasty inference that of monumental remains they could have 
none ; as experience informs us that the monumental remains 
of nations are chiefly buildings of stone, or sculptured images 
of art. We gratuitously assumed that the Indians, not being 
acquainted with iron, had mode of supplying its place ; 
though perhaps the efficiency of their tools of cupper was the very 
reason that they had not discovered the use of iron, in which 
the mines of those countries are abundant. However this may 
be, specimens now in England of Mexican antiquities prove, 
not only that monument|il records of stone preserve still the an- 
tiquities and manners of the Indians, but inspection of them 
will convince us that ip the art of sculpture they had made 
great proficiency, if not arrived at some excellence ; but we 
cannot suppose, when we contemplate these existing monuments, 
that in other congenial arts, especially painling, they could have 
been less advanced. And here I may remark, that from the few 
Mexicah paintings now extant, preserved from the fury of 
religious persecution and other accidents, it would by no means 
be fair to judge of the proficiency which the Mexicans had 
made in this art. We should rather form our opinion of the 
degree of merit which they had attained in it, from the contem- 
platioii of their best sculptured remains, more of which, it may 
now be expected, will be brought to Europe. 

At the time of the conquest of Mexico by the Spaniards, 
historical, and other paintings were of infinite number, and threw 
great light on history, being of the utmost utility in preserving 
uncorrupted the traditions of ancient times. It is certainly a 
painful reflection to think that almost all of these have been 
destroyed, together*^ with many other monuments of Mexican 
antiquity : we only know that they once existed. It is not, 
however, so much owing to the neglect of individuals to tho 
antiquities of their nation, that so few of the monumeuts of 
earlier ages have come down to us, as to the suspicious eyes 
with which the Spanish Government ever looked on those who 
seemed too curious in their investigations into her possessions 
in the New World^ or any thing connected with them. 

Amongst the native Indians, as well as the Spaniards# several 
VOL. XXIX. Cl. JL NO. LVIL M 
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inteliigent individuals gave deep attention, and greav 

research on the antiquities of New Spain. This their learned 
works, still existing, amply testify ; but a name which deserves 
particular mention was that of Doctor Siguenza, Professor of 
Mathematics in the College of Mexico : he made an ample col- 
lection of Mexican manuscripts, and wrote works of profound 
learning on Mexican antiquity, which have unfortunately -all 
been lost. Some few other names might be mentioned ; but the 
collections which these individuals made have been dissipated and 
destroyed, or doubtless at the present day it would have been 
an interesting object to have had these^remains secured agaiirst 
accident, by having pictures and fac-similes made of them, 
which would in a manner have multiplied the original, and 
through its copies have preserved it from destruction and obli- 
vion. With regard to Mexican antiquities and paintings, it may 
truly be said, that piety and ignorance, zeal and apathy — in short, 
the most contrary causes — have conspired for their destruction. 
Even scienceherself may be arraigned asran accomplice in this evil 
work ; for, led by an eager desire to advance her interests, more 
than one European has crossed the Atlantic to explore the na- 
tural productions and antiquities of New Spain — from which 
country when about to return to their own, to enrich it by com- 
munication of the fruits of their laudable zeal, at once their 
hopes are ruined, and the labors of years defeated, by the jea- 
lous policy of the Spanish Government, which, after having 
robbed them of the valuable collections they had made, (which 
collections are dispersed never to be recovered), thinks it a boon 
that tl»e dungeons of the Inquisition are not decreed to them for 
their habitation during the remainder of their days. Such (ex- 
cept the Inquisition) was the fate of the unfortunate Italian, 
Boturini, who visited Mexico in 17S6: with great expense, and 
incredible zeal, he had made a vast acquisition of Mexican an- 
tiquities, with which he was about to leave New Spain, when by 
order of the Government he was arrested, his whole collection 
seized in the most unjustifiable manner, and he himself sent to 
Spain; where,after some short period of time had elapsed, he pub- 
lished in 1746, at Madrid, an account of the loss he and science 
had sustained, (in a detailed catalogue in one vol.) of the precious 
collection which his long residence in Mexico had enabled him 
to procure, and his knowledge of the Mexican language, which 
he had learned on purpose the more easily to make inquiries 
amongst the Native Indians respecting their curiosities. Thus 
even the scientific zeal of an individual was in a measure the cause 
of many records of antiquity being lost. For had they not been 
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collected together by hini, they would have stood the chance at 
least of rich merchandise, the safety of which is not entrusted to 
pue but to various vessels, some of which must reach the des- 
tined port. It is pleasing however to think that much more 
enlightened views actuate the present government of Mexico, on 
whose talents and patriotism already seems to dawn the auspi- 
cious morning that precedes a brilliant day, now about to gild 
that newly-emancipated and magnificent land. Perfectly op- 
posite and contrasted as their policy in public matters is to the 
selfish and narrow line of conduct so long persisted in by the 
mother-country towards her colonies, History and Science seem 
likely to incur a separate debt from the generous consideration 
shown by a Minister in Mexico to their interests. Don L. 
D'Aliemagne, wisely judging that several original Mexican ma- 
nuscripts of the most rare antiquity, preserved in various archives 
in Mexico, ought to bp published, as the 'means of preserv- 
ing these precious remains from the accidents to which the 
Revolution or other .causes might expose them, displayed 
excellent judgment in committing them to the hands of Mr. 
Bullock ; whose zeal and interest in the pursuit of discovery 
during his residence in Mexico, as well as perfect experi- 
ence in such inquiries, were at once a full pledge that the 
greatest care would be taken by him of the valuable deposits 
committed to him, and which he was under promise to return 
safe and complete to the Mexican Government from this coun- 
try, in which they have sought a temporary retreat and refuge. 
If however that interest which they so fully merit, should create 
a desire to have fac-similes and copies of them, it is proposed 
to publish a work on Mexican Antiquities and Hieroglyphics, 
which would comprise w'hat indeed it would be to be regretted 
should not see the light, when so fair an opportunity seems to 
present itself. Certain painted Mexican annals^ which for 300 
years have been buried far from the busy examination of men in 
the archives of Mexico, the keys of which were always preserved 
in the Palace of the/^V iceroy, are now in the possession of Mr. 
Bullock ; in short the most ample materials for a work of this 
nature exist. With respect to Mexican antiquities it is difBcult 
to judge what the public feeling may be; it cannot be said that 
any scarcely have been seen, much less published^ in Europe : 
this ought to be a reason why they should be received with 
avidity; it may be a reason that they may be treated with 
neglect. * • 

In France, from the direction that the literary inquiries of the 
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{present day have there taken, and the zeal with \vhich ‘an- 
tiqudrian research is encouraged, and success rewarded, it 
could not be doubted that this undertaking would meet with 
a higlly favorable reception ; the beneficial results which France 
has derived from her generous and enlightened system, have dis- 
played themselves in the brilliant discoveries in Egyptian Hie- 
roglyphics by Monsieur Champollion, who is now employed in 
publishing another work of the most varied learning relative to 
Egyptian antiquities, entitled the Egyptian Pantheon. Turning 
our eyes however to England, it must be owned that the intrin- 
sic merit of a w’ork is but a poor pledge to the undertakers of 
it, that it will meet wifli public favor. Men of science do not, 
as in France, (I allude here particularly to the members of the 
Institute) direct the public mind. Neither learned bodies, nor 
societies, if the name of the author is neither eminent nor fashion- 
able, and especially if the work would be expensive, tliink of con- 
ferring patronage or even notice on it. It is certainly to be 
lamented that the Universities must equally share in this charge 
of indifference: their neglect to the interests of Oriental Litera- 
ture could not be more strongly instanced than in their deeming 
it unnecessary to patronise in the least degree Dr. Morrison, 
who, engaged in the task of composing bis Chinese Dictionary, 
(a work wanting to the literature of h'uropc, and necessarily one 
of great cost,) would have been highly flattered and encouraged 
if the Univeisities of his own country had taken an interest in the 
work which he was carrying on in China. 

I may be excused for litre making some digression respecting 
the intended translation of the Imperial Dictionary of China, 
which, had it been completed in the manner in which it was com- 
menced, would have laid the extreme regions of Eastern Asia com- 
pletely open not only to the Histoiian, but to the Philosopher; for 
the arts and sciences would probably have reaped as rich a har- 
vest, in this magnificent depository of the learning, the customs, 
the religious opinions, the history, and the revolutions, which, 
during the space of 3000 years, have taken place in the furthest 
east. That this great work was begun was highly creditable to the 
India Company ; and if England has not, Europe has, sufficiently 
extolled their munificence. Perhaps content with this prema- 
ture praise, the patronage which shone on the undertaking has 
run its full course ; but the w'ork,it is to be feared, in the end will 
prove incomplete and abortive. Had Sir JVilliam Jones been 
alive, he certainly would have regretted that an undertaking had 
been Abandoned, of the importance of which to knowlege he 
was a judge qualified to deride; but the spirits which seem to 
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have presided over the commencement of the work themselves 
have departed^ and their enlightened intelligence others cannot 
boast. There is indeed, in the preface affixed to the third part 
of the Dictionary, rather a tone of regret : Dr. Morrison con- 
cludes it by saying, this Dictionary has unavoidably been pro- 
tracted till most of those who were immediately interested in 
the author and his work have sunk into the grave. I have hur- 
ried this part to a close, and I must do the same with what 
remains unwritten of the first.’’ 1 shall in a subsequent page 
extract from the last Number of the Journal des Savans, Mon- 
sieur Abel-Remusat’s criticism of this third part of Dr. Morri- 
son’s Dictionary ; the work has been indeed so hurried, and the 
original plan so altered, that unless Dr. Morrison meets with 
renewed encouragement to pursue his original plan — and it 
is not too late — the work had better be discontinued altogether. 
It is a fact worth observing, that of the vast*Continent which is 
divided into Europe and Asia, the extreme east and the extreme 
west have preserved and committed to durable record the early 
history and traditions of the human race. The great portion of 
the earth intervening has been so subject to revolution, that in 
those parts where monuments have existed sacred to history and 
science, they have, in the convulsions of kingdoms and the de- 
structions of dynasties, been destroyed. The erratic tribes of 
Tartary, who spread over the remaining wide extent of Northern 
Asia, have generally been illiterate ; and it is in vain to search 
amongst them for historical records of distant ages. To have amal- 
gamated then, in a manner, die literature of Europe and of China, 
Avhich may stand relatively to each other as silver to gold, both 
precious, but the one more so, would indeed have been an object 
worthy of the cost. Europe excels in science, she is adorned 
with arts, but of the early history of Asia she is ignorant — of 
Asia, glorying in being the mother of the liuman race. But 
China preserves the most ancient records ; with her august 
emperors, in antiquity, the Pharaohs of Egypt cannot compete; 
her antique annals mount upwards towards the flood ; and ques- 
tions of vast interest, touching the history of Asia, and con- 
sequently of mankind, said to be derived from thence, her im- 
mensely voluminous writings, there is every reason to suppose, 
would resolve. How much then it is to be regretted that this 
fair prospect shone, biigliily indeed, but momentarily, causing the 
gloom vvhicfi succeeded it to be more disappointing. Had Dr. 
Morrison’s Dictioliary and Enc}clopediii of Chiiw, (for his 
woik comprehended the provinces of both these, an(i was a 
translation with considerable additions of a Chinese work of the 
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same nature^ tery extensive, composed by order Of Em- 
peror Catnhi nearly two centuries ago,) been completed, it 
would have amalgamated together European and Asiatic learn- 
ing. To the completion of this great work, the India Company 
had, it is said, resolved to give the munificent donation of 10,000/. 
1 have here made rather a longer digression than 1 had intended ; 
but when I was speaking of hoped-for encouragement to one 
literary undertaking, it was not unnatural to mention disappointed 
expectation respecting another ; but that my expression of regret 
on this subject may not appear undue or out of measure, I 
shall quote from the last No. of the ‘/Journal des Savans,” 
which is of the date of February, 18214, and but just published, 
an extract verbatim from the conclusion of the article by Mon- 
sieur Abel-R6musat, in which he reviews the last part that has 
come out of Dr. Morrison^s Dictionary — his words are these : 

M. Morrison ne s’explique pas positivement sur Ics motifs qui 
Tobligent k precipiter ainsi la fin de son travail : “ He has hurried 
this part to a close, and he must do the same with what yet re- 
mains unwritten of the first;’' e’est ainsi qui’il s’exprimoit en 1821, 
en donnant son Dictionnaire Anglais-Chinois. Si des malheurs 
prives ont 6puis6 sa Constance, ou si des depenses trop prolon- 
g6es ont lasse la munificence dela Compagnie des Indes, M. Mor- 
rison doit dejplorer, conime nous, les circonstances independantes 
de sa volonte qui le contraignent k laisser imparfait le magnifique 
monument qu’il avoit entrepris d’elever k la litterature de la 
Chine ; et, de quelque mani^re que ce soit, les amis de cette litte- 
rature auront 'd regretter de voir ainsi mauquer uiie occasion qui 
peut ne se representer jamais. 

This is the manner in which M. Abel-Remiisat, who is Pro- 
fessor in the Royal College of France of the Chinese and Tar- 
tar languages, a member of the Institute, and lately chosen as 
secretary to the French Asiatic society established now nearly 
two years in Paris, expresses himself. The profound learning of 
M. Abel-R6musat causes much more lustre to be added by him 
to the situations which he holds, than those,’^however honorable, 
can reflect on him. With M. Abel-Remusat I fully concur, 
that injudicious indeed were the counsels that could revoke the 
execution of what seemed to have been fully resolved on, and 
which was even in part completed ; but the work, it seems, is to 
be brought to some kind of a conclusion, and the last No. is a 
specimen of the new plan on which it is to be conducted. Let 
us hear wh^t M. Abel-Reniusat thinks of ibis new plan : he 
says, (I^again quote his exact words) — 

II a fallu tenoncer k suivre, dans les explications, le diction-* 
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naire de Kliang;-hi,,supprifijer toute definition, tonte citation tex- 
tuelljs, tout developpement. IJJon-seulement on ne trouve plus ici 
ces digressions interessantes, ^uoiqu’un peu deplacees, ces excur- 
sions dans le champ de la litteratore ou de la po6sie, trop mufti- 
pliees dans les clefs pr6cedentes ; mais on y cherche en vain le 
strict necessaire en ce genre ; nulle explication d’usages, d'allusi- 
ons, mil renseignement litteraire, scieniifique, philosophique. Un 
mot ou deux, quelquefois une ligne, rarement quatre ou cinq d’expli- 
cation Anglalse, voil^ ce qu’on lit k cote de latres-grande majorite 
dcs caracteres. Sur douze ou quinzc mille qui sont accumules 
dans ce volume, il n*en est pcut-ltre pas deux cents dont les ex- 
plications approcherit un^peu, par lour 6tenduc, des articles du 
in^me genre contenus dans le premier volume ; et il fautremarquer 
que le second contient plusieurs clefs des plus importantes, comma, 
des plus riches en derives, celle du co£ur, pour les affections de 
Tame et les operations de I’esprit; celle de la main, pour les acti- 
ons manuelles et la plupart des mouvemens nfateriels ; cclles du 
soleily de la lune, de Veau* du feu, de Varhre, des quadruples, des 
maladies, de Vceil et de ses facultes, des pierres, des ctreales, &c. 

Tons les derives de c^s diffcrens radicaux sont done reduits k 
une s^che ct sterile nomenclature, privee de tout inter^t et presque 
enti^rement depourvue d’utilite : car il ne faut pas oublier que 
la difficult^ de la languc Chinoise consiste beaucoup moins dans 
ces milliers de caract^res, la plupart synonymes les uns des autres, 
ou i-peu-pr^s inusites, dont le moindre 6colier pent trouver le 
sens isol6 en s’aidant d^in dictionnaire tout Chinois, que dans ces 
acceptions modifiees et ces sens de composition qu'un petit nom- 
bre de caractcres peuvent prendre en s’unissant les uns avec les 
autres, et dont bien souvent on ne sauroit deviner la valour 
d’apr^s celle des monosyllabes qui les constituent. C'est done 
dans la multiplicite des expressions de cette nature qui y sont 
interprctces, que resident en reaiite la richesse et la bonte d'un 
dictionnaire Chinois, et non pas dans le iiorobre plus on moins 
considerable des caractcres qu'on y a rassembles ; de telle sorte 
qu’un recueil de deux mille termes usuels bien choisis et expliques 
dans toutes les acceptions qu ils peuvent prendre ct dans toutes 
les combinaisons polysyllabiques oC ils peuvent entrer, seroit 
infiniiuent plus utile iceux qui veiilent entendre les auteurs, que 
ne le seroit un vocabulairc de quarante, soixante, ou mCme cent 
mille caraetCres, si Texplicatfon qu’oii y joindroit devoit Ctre 
reduite k une interpretation de quelques mots. C'est pourtant 1^ 
tout ce que M. Morrison paroit avoir Tintention de donner dans la 
suite de son ouvrage ; e’est de cette maniCre, je le rCpCte, que sont 
expliques douze ou quiiize milliers de caraetCres, sur quarante que 
cet ouvrage doit coiftenir. Ce n’est pas 1^, k proprement parler, 
achever le dictionnaire qu’il avoit commence; e’est en dotyier un 
autre, d'aprCs un plan infiniment moins judicieux, Le Dictionnaire 
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dii P. Basile de Glemona se trouvera, en totaliti, un Hvre beaueoop 
plus utile pour lesetudians, parce que, sMcontient moins de mots 
siijQples, il renferme bien plus d’expressions compos^es : car on 
peut appliquer au petit nombre de ces derni^res qui a trouv6 place 
dans les vastes colonnes du dictionnaire Chinois* Anglais, ce que 
disoit M. Montucci dans une occasion semblable, en parlant des 
explications du Lexique du P. Diaz : 

Apparent rari nantes in gurgite vasto* 

< It is impossible to read this criticism of M. Abel>K4* 
musat without agreing with him in every part of it; and 
I think it is impossible not to share in his regret also, that 
the magnificent nionument erected to Chinese and oriental 
learning should be left imperfect, and an opportunity, as he 
observes, lost, which may never recur; though I feel still 
inclined to hope that learned apathy to the interests of learning 
will never reach such excess in this country, as to suffer a work 
of this kind unheeded to die. Amongst the East India Direc- 
tors there are many highly enlightened men, and they must well 
know that the East India Company could not confer a greater 
obligation on the learned generally in Europe, than by causing 
this munificent undertaking to be carried through in the most 
complete manner; appointing, if necessary, coadjutors to Dr. 
Morrison, — that if the work is accelerated, which might be ju- 
diclbus, the perfection of its execution might not be impaired. 
The India Company owe it to science, they owe it to Europe, 
they owe it to themselves, as they did commence the work, to 
complete it in a manner worthy of them : the expense to so 
opulent a body of conducting it on the most liberal scale, 
could be opposed by no one who has once turned his eyes on 
the map of Asia, and knows the portion of the east subject 
to their sway. — It is difficult to imagine, that this work would 
not prove highly useful to this country in its commercial 
relations with the Chinese. That cautious government, it is 
true, will not admit foreigners into the interior of the Em- 
pire; — but the interior of the Empire would, by the perfect 
knowlege which Europeans might henceforward attain of 
their language, in which they might study the genius and 
manners of this Asiatic race, be perfectly thrown open to them ; 
and they would then be able to avail themselves of that know- 
lege in their' commercial dealings with 9 . nation, between which 
country and this, from the nature of the importations, perpetual 
trade must exist, the teujporary interruptiorfs to which are pro- 
ductive of serious inconveniences, and which a thorough acquain- 
tance with their language and manners would teach us to avoid, 
or at least in the alternative to remedy. But besides the advan- 
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t^ged of such knowlege of their language and manners with 
reference to China^ it must not be forgot that the written Ian** 
guage of Japan is perfectl3? the same. In manners also, in the 
punctilious etiquettes of diplomacy, the Chinese and Japanese 
are perfectly similar. It is true Japan has for near two hundred 
years forbidden all foreign trade, but that policy might not al- 
ways last ; — revolution, which caused it, or other causes, might 
lay it aside, and then the East India Company might iind its ac- 
count in understanding the language of Japan, and creating a 
competition between that Empire and China for the European 
trade, which doubtless* would benefit the East India Com- 
pany. But howsoever this may be, M. Abel- lie musat's 
apprehensions seem justly founded. It must be confessed that 
the bright prospect lately held out to oriental literature appears 
completely changed and overcast. If this is the result, it cer- 
tainly must be lamented; but some person, to put a counter- 
balance in the scale, may say, 

“ That an Asiatic Society has been established in London.” The friends to the 
literature of the East will hear this intelligence with pleasure } and every thing may 
be expected from a society dignified by the sanction of an august name, and reck- 
oning amongst its members men the most distinguished for their rank, talents, and 
fortune : hut frequently much more depends on the direction that is given to the 
motion, than the force which is employed in the impulse. The benefits of public 
institutions, according to the judgment which is shown in the application of their 
energies, either soon shout up into giant growth and vigor, or must await the slow 
progress and the uncertainties of time. Tlie Asiatic Society, however, must feel de- 
sirous of conferring solid advantages on Asiatic learning *, it must command those 
great works to be undertaken, and it must exercise particular discretion in the selec- 
tion of the persons employed in the execution of the task, as it is not the number of 
tlie persons, but the persons of the number, which is the object to be aimed at in 
the selection; by the execution of such works it will at once anticipate three centu- 
ries of frivolous memoir-writing, each of which, it is true, of life might boast, but 
only ** to have lived its little span, then fluttering died.” Those who are inclined to 
indulge in hopes that the languishing work of Dr. Morrison may derive fresh youth 
from the establishment of the London Asiatic Society, will not find that those hopes 
derive diminution from the consideration that scveial enlightened, distinguished, 
and influential members of the Asiatic Society aie immediately connected with 
India and the India Company. 

But to return to the subject of which I was before speak- 
ing, the Antiquities of Mexico, To Mr. Bullock, the 
highest praise is dub. He has done not only what no English- 
man, but what no European has done before him ; and the 
complete success which has attended his exertions, entities 
him to the congratulations of those who feel an interest in 
the objects of his inquiries. It must be remembered too, 
that the great difficulties and expense, with which he has 
had to contend, ifltitle him to a considerable sha^e of pub- 
lic patronage; for besides the manuscripts which he possesses, 
entrusted to him by the Mexican government, an intinitely more 
extensive collection, perfectly as cufious, (which is saying a great 
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deal^) has come into his possession. He was the first foreigner 
wbp fpr purposes of research visited Mexico since the Revolu- 
tion, which alone made it a country accessible to foreigners. 
The Revolution, besides giving ingress to foreigners, had, as 
always is the case in times of such general commotion, un- 
barred and thrown open many offices of records and other 
places of security ; and those things which had perhaps bceu 
stored up for ages, during which space of time they never might 
have seen the light, on a sudden were found in the possession 
of the multitude, from w^hose destroying hands each work that 
was obtained might attribute to the person so fortunate as to 
recover it, its preservation. At a time precisely like this, Mr. 
Bullock arrived in Mexico ; and from hands like these, many 
most valuable antiquities were by him rescued, which are now' 
safely brought over by him to England. Besides a collection of 
paintings, in every "respect most curious, he has also brought 
over with him a collection of Mexican sculptures of most sin- 
gular fashion, and exhibiting a proficiency in that art, which 
from the accounts of Dr. Robertson and others we had no rea- 
son to expect. In looking over some of the Numbers of a w’ork 
of M. Champolliotfs on Egyptian Antiquities, 1 was extremely 
surprised to perceive a singular conformity between the Egyp- 
tians and Mexicans in their sculptured monuments. These 
nations, so far removed from each other, in many respects so 
contrasted, the former famed for its early wisdom and science, 
the latter supposed to have understood nothing of science, and 
of arts to have had but few ; the one boasting an august anti- 
quity, to whose Pharaohs mankind first learned to kneel, 
themselves the earliest Kings and Legislators of the human 
race, — the other confessedly but a recent nation, and lately 
formed to habits of civil life : yet belw een these two nations, as 
far as the consideration of their sculptured monuments extends,^ 
a striking correspondence of taste seems likewise to have pre- 
vailed. Both the Egyptians and the Mexicans seem to have 
considered the just proportions and size of objects, according to 
nature, as too small, and participating in the inclination to re- 
present in stone, animals as objects of Idolatry, they also figured 
them of colossal size ; but as the animal productions of Egypt 
were very distinct from those of Mexico, we cannot look for 
idols of exactly the same type. 

Whilst Egypt adored her gods under the forms of the 
ox and the crocodile, and every inonstFous sh^pc, the Mexicans 
p^id religious worship to that species of serpent w'liich natura- 
lists term the ruule-snake. Pei haps, in their long migrations 
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through the lonely forests of America, where gloofn and soli- 
tude ever reign, they first imbibed this superstitious custom. 
The scenery and the awful grandeur of nature around, where 
thick volcanoes unceasingly pour forth their fiery eruptions, 
and lightnings and hurricanes continually agitate the atmos- 
phere, were calculated to create in the wild and ignorant Indian 
superstitious feelings ; but all superstition is connected with a 
vague religious sentiment, and causes an inclination to pay to 
some object, whether natural or supernatural, religious reverence. 

Though infinitely various as well as exquisitely beautiful 
in the lesser tribes of aqFmal life, and producing vegetable na- 
ture of as full growth as elsewhere, America seems not to have 
possessed many species of large animals : the rattle-snake was 
certainly the most dreadful tenant of her forests, and to it, as 
the type of the destructive or evil principle, ^the Indians seem 
to have offered up their wws. I have observed in all the rare 
antiquities of sculpture, either actually brought from Mexico 
to England by Mr. Bullock, or the models of which, still ex- 
isting in Mexico, he has taken in the most ingenious and labo- 
rious manner in plaster of Paris, that this frightful serpent is 
every where conspicuous. A small Idol in stone, of exceedingly 
good workmanship, is overwrought with this serpent, its scales 
exhibiting the appearance of ornamental foliage — its eyes and 
mouth were doubtless once adorned with jewels. But besides 
this small image, there is another of colossal size, on which 
interlaced snakes form a kind of ornamental tissue. This image 
was highly worth the pains which were taken to model it, as 
it was out of the question to bring over so great a weight ; 
but it is much too bizarre for my pen to attempt to de- 
scribe; and I should strongly recommend persons who feel an 
interest in Mexican antiquities, to judge with their own eyes of 
this curious object : they will even, perhaps, learn soniew’hat 
of human nature from it, for they will see into what de- 
lusions it is possible for mankind to run. There is also another 
rattle-snake in a reafjng and upright attitude, of colossal size, 
amongst the collection, like the other images, no doubt once 
an object of worship. It is a singular fact that the serpent, in 
antiquity, amongst nations very remote from each other, seems to 
have been an object of mysterious veneration and early tradi- 
tion : the book of Genesis, the most ancient as well as sacred 
record, makes particular mention of that animal, ascribing to it 
originally a superiority of instinct over the rest of the ani- 
mal creation : the relation of the fall of man has an im- 
mediate connexion with this repjtile. Could it iiave been 
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possible that tradition might have preserved some faint recol* 
lectiop of this original history^ and thence ascribed to it a 
^rticipation in certain religioHs mysteries. If we examine 
the most ancient monuments of Egypt, we shall find it very 
singularly represented in connexion with Egyptian superstition, 
as with Mexican it undoubtedly was ; but what could have 
procured for this dangerous but despicable reptile such re- 
spect ? in the Egyptian temples, it is painted on the wails in 
every crawling attitude : but in Egypt the serpent was not the 
formidable animal that it was in the rattle-snake of America, and 
the Egyptians were a nation infinitely tfiore enlightened than the 
Mexicans. However this question may be decided, it is quite 
evident that great analogy existed in some respects between the 
Mexicans and the Egyptians. 1 do not mean, how^ever, lo say 
that there was a probability of the one nation being derived from 
the other: their languages seem to have been very different, and 
language and physiognomy alone can prove coniuiunity of descent 
in nations ; without these, other similaicities in national customs 
can only be arguments of the probability of early intercourse : — 
but I think this a most interesting inquiry, as elucidating in some 
measure the history of the origin and descent of nations. The 
Bible Society, from the number of languages into which it 
is translating the Bible, is furnishing the means of what 
would once have been thought an Herculean task, of insti- 
tuting a comparison between all the languages in the 
world ; the results of which comparison, when attained, 
M^ould be like the unfolding of some precious volume, containing 
a faithful history of some of the most important events w'hich 
have happened amongst mankind, and of the knowledge of 
which man was as yet ignorant. After the task of referring the 
derivative to the elementary and primitive languages, we may 
then refer these languages to the regions of the earth to which 
they primitively belonged ; it would be an after question, and 
one depending on the former, to resolve what might be the 
causes of languages being found in the particular parts of the 
earth in which they now exist, so widely separate fiom the coun- 
tries in which they were first spoken. The ambilion of kings, 
mustering amongst their troops foreign and distant nations, 
might be the cause of those strangers afterwards settling in new 
habitations, and cairying with them their language. The lead- 
ing of a conquered nation into captivity, which was an early 
custom, tc people another country, would have been a second 
cause fof the migrations of languages ; the conunon wants of 
life would have induced some tribes of men to change their 
habitations, in search of others gifted with a more fertile soil j 
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finally^ storms and tempests at sea would frequently have driven 
out ot their due course to other lands, trading and other vessels. 
In this manner 1 conceive the Otaheite and Society Islands, si- 
tuated in the bosom of the vast Pacific Ocean, to have been peo- 
pled; in this manner the Japanese historians say that their 
islands were first inhabited ; in this manner, North and South 
i^merica may possibly have been peopled. 

Between the Mexicans and certain Asiatic people consi- 
derable analogy seems to have existed in the mode of comput- 
ing time. From their own accounts, the Mexicans had, after 
long travelling, arrived in that portion of America in which they 
fixed the seal of their Empire, 'rheir singular and just method 
of computing time, strictly regulated according to the period of 
the natural year, would certainly add weight to the argument, 
that they probably derived their origin from some more civi- 
lised nation. I might here make some digression on the sub- 
ject of the Mexican cycfe of time, but 1 shall spare myself the 
trouble by referring to a colossal sphere, wdiich Mr. Bullock 
has brought from Mexico — an exact model of the original, 
Iniilt into the w'all of the Cathedral of Mexico ; under which 
reposes in pacific sleep many a blood-sprinkled Idol, curious 
from their antiquity, curious from the ideas associated with 
them, '^rhe same gentleman has also brought over a model of 
the famous Sacrifical stone, belonging to the great Temple, the 
sides of which are most curiously eloquent respecting Mexican 
antiquity. The stone being very large, the compartments on 
the sides are numerous ; and, represented almost to the life, 
are seen the sacrifical rites, the sacrificers and the victims. 
This stone, which is spherical and situated in the church-yard of 
the Cathedral, had only the upper surface exposed, till Mr. 
Bullock dug round the sides and brought to light their myste- 
rious sculpture. The native Indians of Mexico know well the 
purpose which this stone answered, and whenever they pass by 
it, it is now an Indian custom to stamp on it, to express the dis- 
gust .with which the recollections of tlie inhuman sacrifices of 
their ancestors still Inspire them. It is computed that at least 
5,000 victims were annually immolated on this memorable atone, 
the upper surface of which, having a basin excavated in the centre 
to catch the blood as it fell from the unhappy victims, with a 
channel to convey it thence to the ground, both of most capa- 
cious size, silently, but significantly declares how numerous wei:e 
the w'retches immolated at the bloody shrine of the \do \ ! I was 
led, from mention of the model of the sphere, to mention this also. 
At the end of this article is an engraving of the Mexicans sphere, 
which is of colossal size. The co^ from which this Engraving 
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-doiiei *was made m Mexico from Ihe original sphere, 
but is not ej^tremely correct, as will be evident on cotn- 
^rifig it with the plaster of Paris model of it executed 
in Mexico by Mr. Bullock, and to be seen amongst the 
other curiosities of his collection It is, I imagine, a sphere 
of days of the Mexican month, of which the proper syni-' 
bols are carved circularly round the stone. What all the other mys- 
terious emblems mean, with which the rest of the stone is covered, 
1 know not: two rattle- snakes are twined round the extreme cir- 
cle of the wheel, diverging from each other at tlie tails ; they 
curve in opposite directions round the stone, and meet together 
with their heads facing each other, the jaws of each distended in 
the act of devouring a human being; between the fangs of each, 
the head of the victim is visible, i hope that the circumstance of 
this curious stone, or at least its model, having been brouglit to 
England, w'ill a Waken interest and create research. I do not 
doubt that ail the other mysterious emblems which cover 
the stone are capable of elucidation ; but that elucidation must 
be subsequent to, and the result of, profound meditation, 
and research into the genius, and customs, and science of the 
ancient Mexicans. But if any one is inclined to think that 
tlie solutions of the questions w hich may arise in the mind from 
indulging in this train of thought, require but slight exercise of 
the reason, and depend on obvious and easy considerations, let 
him be aware of his mistake : the mind when willing to arrive at 
probability, in judging of facts belonging to the history of 
nations which have passed aw'ay, as . the breeze of evening 
sweeps over the dust of the plain, never to return, lias 
something more to do than merely to adopt the plausible opi- 
nion of the moment ; at least, if its object is, not to persuade 
others, but itself to feel conviction on the subject. Jn this case it 
must, in its intellectual flight, wander over the history of many 
jages ; it must visit nations and tribes of men the most remote 
from each other; it must compare manners and usages the must 
different; and finally, its own nature, as fan as its piercing vision 
can irradiate the obscurity, it must scrutinize and explore. Af- 
terwards, as the fruits of its exertions, enriched with multiplied 
and various knowlege, it nbay perhaps venture to judge, and to 
judge with confidence, on questions which others might not be 
equally qualified to decide. But to resolve certain questions, re- 
specting the manners, and customs, and genius of nations, where 
the motives of human conduct require distinct analysis, and se- 
parate jnquiry, in order to detemiine the reason of national man* 
ners and laws, deep knowlege of human nature is necessary. 
This knowlege is necessary to clear up and elucidate the 
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antiquities of nations ; and would alone be equal fo the task of 
investigating and explaining the antiquities of Mexico and Peru, 
and the vast continent of America. And most worthy these regions 
are of all thatgenius could accomplish in discovery, all that science 
could lend in light, though her torch were robbed of its divinest 
rays, and ail that munificence could expend in cost, in order that 
nothing either on the surface of the soil or beneath it, 
whether physical objects, as vegetable, or mineral, or geological 
substances, or artificial, as ancient buildings, records of painting 
and history, and other monuments of the various arts indigenous 
and uiiderivcd, peculiar and proper to the original Indians and 
natives of America, might pass unnoticed or unexplored. In- 
tending now to draw to a conclusion, I may be excused for 
having offered these few observations. I must, however, first 
say something of the second engraving, which represents another 
Mexican cycle of time, ^consisting of 5 ^ years, which was a 
period of time which they used in their historical computations, 
as we do our century, h might then, the slight impropriety of 
the expression being excused, be called the Alexican century : 
the various years each had their proper symbols, by which they 
were distinctly particularised on the stone. I might here say 
something of the Mexican mode of reckoning, employed on the 
wheel, but I have iio inclination to enter into any difficult 
digiessions. I shall observe, with respect to the engraving of this 
second cycle, that it is not a copy of a stone, but of a painting, 
of which Air, Bullock has the original, which once belonged to 
the celebrated Botimni, together with some other pictures now 
in Air, Bullock’s possession ; not remarkable, it is true, from 
the manner, but very remarkable from the subjects of the paint- 
ings, and from having formed part of the Mexican museum 
of the learned, hut unfortunate Boturini. But it is not only 
the antiquarian that will derive gratification from seeing Mr. 
Bullock’s collection; to the naturalist will be presented a much 
more ample field for contemplation. The western hemisphere, 
if we can believe description, seems in some parts to be the 
paradise of the earth.* In the formation of some of the vegetable 
and insect tribes, and in the plumage of the birds of those 
countries, nature seems to have luxuriated in beauty ; the 
turalist would only feel hesitation where he should begin his 
inquiries, so various are the riches that present themselves to 
his view. Of the gigantic range of the Andes, whose summits 
are covered with eternal snows, who has examined what are 
the natural productions ? The soil of Mexico teems, with 
the most beautiful and extraordinary vegetable productions. 
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Mk Bullock, who spent a year in Mexico, and has just 
returned, did not forget to bring with him to this country, 
a most varied collection of specimens of fruits and Dowers, and 
frees of Mexico, modelled in wax and other ingenious ways, 
perfectly representing the natural object. The Horticultural 
Society are indebted to him for many species of flowers, 
never hitherto introduced into this country. I'lie beauty of 
the humming, and other Mexican, birds, of which he has a 
great variety, as it would be diflicult to imagine, it would be 
vain to attempt to describe: it is said, however, perhaps by those 
Vfho would envy America the beauty of her feathered lace, that 
^0 birds of those countries do not sing — how true this may be 
I know not : it seems to be mere assertion, without any proof, 
two other engravings, which follow those of the cycles of 
are from original pictures drawn in Mexico. Of the parti- 
places represented, the first is a distant view of a nioun- 
far from the once famed city of Tezcnco, so cele- 
1|rated among the Spanish winters ; the last King of which, as 
well as the last Sovereign of Mexico^ was most ignominioiisly, 
* er a long captivity, put to death by Cortes, on some slight 
jT^Uffounded suspicion of plots against the Spaniards. Tlie 
Tezcuco is still full of ancient monuments, though 
.ttobertson declares, in the most unqualified manner, that theie 
^were no remains of ancient monuments in all New Spain, or if 
were any, some rude, shapeless and unintelligible mounds 
^ l^rtb only. This great and unbecoming niis-statement in Dr. 
^^^ertson should be a caution to those who are inclined to 
IfOigine, that truth roust flow in the channel of polished periods, 
nmi; jmpb^itly to believe all that they find in the pages of cele- 
brated writers, w’hose reputation depends much more on the 
style of their language, than the justice and truth of their obsei- 
vations respecting facts. Dr.. Kobertson writes at a distance 
from the facts and scenes which he describes, — he is but too 
frequently, in what he says, as distant from truth ; in fact, even 
now, the ruins of the palace of Tciciico bespeak its former 
grandeur, though many of the stones, which once embellished 
tbb edifice of Kings, have found their way into the humble 
of the Indians, of which they now compose a part, 
nu^ntain, of which a representation is given, is, as I have 
said, not very distant from Tezcuco: this mountain is covered 
with the ruins of ancient Indian buildings ; at about two-thirds 
up the mountain is a curious bath hewn out of solid porphyry ; 
the floor has been rent by an earthquake ; two stone seats 
cut equally in the rock remain associates of the solitude of the 
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place, a road on the left presents an abrupt approach. Of the 
period when this bath was made — so singularly situated, almost 
on the summit of a mountain, where one would have imagined 
there would have been little temptation to bathe, except, indeed, 
the fatigue of the ascent might have rendered the coldness of the 
water refreshing — who can now tell ? The conveyance of the wa- 
ter to the bath must have been a work of considerable labour ; 
and one would have thought that the wings of the Zephyrs 
so high up the mountain tliemsclvcs would have been sufficiently 
refrigerating. That, however, which is most siirprivsing, and ren- 
ders this place an object of curious attention, is the immense 
labor which must have? been exhausted in cutting the solid 
porphyry. Our wonder is excited by the Egyptian ait and labor 
bestowed in working porphyry; and knowing that of all stone this 
species of granite is tlie hardest, and perceiving how very slowly 
inodorn art proceeds in the labor of cuUing*it, what must we 
think of this work of ancient American art 1 Can Nve believe 
that the ancient Indians, who were very superior to their pre- 
sent descendants, were as unacquainted with every species of me- 
tal instrument as some authors pretend f It is impossible. The 
fact is, they had copper either naturally so hard, or they had the 
art of rendering it so hard, that it answered all the purposes of 
iron to them ; with copper tools, perhaps, this curious w'ork might 
have been acconipli*?hed. 'niere is something veiy picturesque 
in the appearance of this bath : the luxuriant green of the Nopal 
tree, the vegetation of which shoots all around, singularly con- 
trasts w iili the purple of the granite, over which it seems as fain 
to spread its k^afy protection. Having inentionccT the name of 
Egypt, with reference to the cutting of granite, I cannot re- 
frain from remarking one more analogy between the Mexicans 
and the Egyptians ; it is this, — many and vast Pyramids exist at 
the present day not very far from ilexico. I know that some 
authors have denied th ., and put a veto on the w^orld’s belief 
of it — however this may be, these Pyramids exist, and are 
likely to do so. Baron flumboldt, who has been in Mexico, 
particularly describes* them, and gives a drawing of one of tbe 
small ones extremely nnious ; it has a staircase ascending to 
the top, itself being made of cut stone, and very high, on a 
basis very small proportioned to its height. It must be granted, 
then, that ancient Pyramids exist in some of the Mexican pro- 
vinces, and that the most interesting antiquities are to be dis- 
covered iu tlie New ‘World. 
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NOTICE OF 

A VICTIONAJir OF LATIN FiniASES] com- 
prehending a Methodical Digest of the various 
Phrases from the best Authors^ which have been col- 
lected in all Phraseological JVorks hitherto published^ 
for the more speedy progress of Students in I^atin 
Composition. By W. Robertson, A. M. of 
Cambridge* A new Edition v^ith considerable Ad- 
ditionsy Alterations^ and Corrections* London : Bald- 
win. 1824.8^0. 15^. Pp* 1023. 


This is a very bulky octavo, sold at a reasonable price, and in 
respect to paper and print got up in that plain and unambitious 
way, which is best suited to School-books, and reflects credit on 
those, who have projected and executed the Work. 4'hc valua- 
ble assistance, which it will aftbrd to the Student and School- 
boy in Latin Composition, can scarcely fail to obtain for it a 
distinguished place iii the list of School-books. Its pretensions 
to notice are so modestly, and, so far as we can in the absence 
of the old Edition judge, so correctly, and so concisely set forth 
in the Advertisement prefixed, that it would be injustice to the 
Work and to our readers to state them in any other words : — 

Robertson’s Latin Phrase Book having been long out of print and be- 
come scarce, many eminent teachers of the classics have expressed a desire 
to see a new and improved edition. That there was ample room for im- 
provement is obvious on the slightest inspection of the old work. The 
English is obsolete, the arrangement confused, the order of printing such 
as to render it diflicult for consultation or reference, llic redundancies so 
numerous as to increase most unnecessarily and seriously the bulk of the 
volume, and much of the Lafin drawn from barbarous sources. It has 
been the aim of the present editor to remedy these evils, and to render 
the work better adapted to the use of the Jlliddle smd l/p/jcr classes iuour 
schools. 

It is a peculiarity in this P/irase Hook that it comprehends all previous 
publications on the subject: but the present edition has this advantage 
over its predecessors, that it is enriched with many hundred phrases 
which have hitherto been unrecorded, and these have been drawn from 
the purest fountains, by actual perusal; from Cictiro, Tnciiiis, Terence, 
Plautus, tkc. 

Thus, while*, the size of the volume has been usefully diminished, its 
capacity .^or icference has been increased, and its value for purity consi- 
derably enhanced. 
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But while the editor is calling public attention to improvements al- 
ready made, he would not be thought insensible to the necessity of fuiiire 
improvement", and will thankfully receive such animadversions as may 
render another edition still more usehil. 

I’he increasing attention paid to Latin Composition renders works of this 
description more im})ortant ; and by the Lexicon Ciceronianum of AV-o- 
lius, and this improved edition of Robenson^ the a< cess to Latin pccnlia- 
nties is made more easy and sure; for if correct Latinity were only to he 
acquired by an extensive and deep acquaintance with the various works 
of classic authors, it would be absolutely unattainable by any one in 
statu pupillari, and could scarcely be taught in our schools. 

We congratulate the classical public on the multiplied facili- 
ties for writing elegant and correct Latin, which are aflforded by 
this and similar Works. Wc would strongly urge on the at- 
tention of Scliool-masters the propriety of giving every possible 
encouragement to so desirable an accomplishment, which has 
been often unattained cveji by Scholars, whose fame has extended 
over civilised Europe, and whose works w'lll be read with in- 
struction and amusement to the remotest period of lime. To 
write Latin with facility may be a matter of easy acquirement to 
most scholars of extensive reading ; to write it elegantly may be 
an object of no difficult attainment to a student of good taste 
and memory, intimately conversant with the language of the pu- 
rest authors; but to unite rhetorical elegance and grammatical 
accuracy, hie labojf hoc opus est, and yet the student need not 
despfdr of uniting both, if he will depend on his own right hand, 
cheer his heart with contemplating the bright example of the 
venerable Dr. Parr, and pursue liis career of improvement with 
that soul of lire, which ^‘no labors fright, and no dangers 
tire/’ and which lakes for its device the animating words of the 
Latin poet : Fossunt, (juia posse videntur. 

We shall cite from the Work under consideration two speci- 
mens of the manner, in wiiich the Editor has executed the task 
assigned to him; and these specimens will convey to our rcadeis 
a pretty good idea of the plan and utility of the book for assist- 
ing the student in LaUii composition : — 

“ To uhandony remintiare, aniovere, atnandarc, rcniiitere etc. ; a*?, To 
abandon one's friendshipy atniciliam aheui reniiutiare, Cic. : He has aban*> 
doned virtucy iiuntium virtuti remisit, Cic. ; He has abandoned or renounced 
alt civil offices or employments, Civilibub officiia renuntiavit ; 1 abandon my 
province, provinciam remitto : To abandon one, whose reputation is attacked, 
dimicauti de fama deesse, Cic.^' 

“ Lctfrt, inacer, macileiitus, gracilis, tenuis, cxilis, strigosus. As lean as 
a rcAe, ossa atquc pellibj n[iisera macntudiuc; nihil ahud qi 4 am Syphar 
homiuis; nudior Lebeiide. Ita proverhiahter diciiur dc VLueiiumtcr le- 
nuibus; Lebens eniin serpeiuis oxuvium sigiiificat. Night watchings 
make bodies lean, vigiliaB atteuuant corpora*' 
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From the last instance our readers will perceive that due at- 
tention is paid to proverbs^ which contain the condensed force 
of the languages, as well as the collected wisdom of the people. 
The proverbs of the one tongue are translated by the corre- 
sponding proverbs of the other. 


EXAMINATIONS FOR THE CLASSICAL 
TRIPOSES, 

Jirst instituted at Cambridge^ January y 1824. 


To he translated into Greek Prose. 

Mv son, you are yet young: time will make an alteration in 
your opinions ; and of many, which yon now strongly maintain, 
you will hereafter advocate the very reverse: wait, therefore, 
till time has made you a judge of matters, so deep and so im- 
portant in their nature. For that, which you now regard as 
nothing, is, in fact, the concern of the very highest moment ; 
1 mean, the direction of life to good or bad purposes, by cor- 
responding investigations into the nature of the Gods. One 
thing, and that not trivial, I can at least venture, in all the con- 
fidence of truth, to assure you respecting them ; the sentiments, 
which you now entertain, arc not solitary, first originated by you 
or your friends ; they are such as, at all times, have found ad- 
vocates, more or less in number; but 1 speak the language of 
experience when I say, that not one of those, who in their 
youth had been led to think that there w^ere no Gods, has found 
hLs old age consistent in opinion with that of his more juvenile 
years. 


To be translated into English. 

Rem populi tractas ? (Barbatum haBC erode Magistrum 
Dicere, sorbitio tollit quern dira cicutae.) 

Quo fretus ? die hoc, inagni pupille Pericli. 

Scilicet ingenium, et rcrum prudentia velox 
Ante pilos venit ? diceuda, tacendaque calles ! 

Ergo, ubi commota fervet plebecula bile, 

Fert animus calida3 fecisse silentia turbai 
Majestate laanus ; quid deinde loquere ? Quirites, 

Hoc, puto, non justum est ; iilud male ; rectius illud. 
Scis etenim justum gemina suspendere lance 
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Ancipitis librag ; rectum discernis^ ubi inter 
Ciirva subit, vel cum fallit pede regula varo : 

Et potis es nigrum vitio preeligere Theta. 

Quin tu igitur, siimma nequicquam pelle decorus. 

Ante diem blando caudam jactare popello 
Desinis, Anticyras melior sbrherc meracas ? 

Quaj tibi summa boni est ? Uncta vixisse patella 
Semper^ et assiduo curata cuticula sole. 

Expecta : baud aliud respondeat haec anus. I nunc. 
Dinomaches ego sum ; suffla : sum candidus. Esto, 20 

Duin lie detcrius sapiat pfennucea Baucis, 

Cum bene discincto cantaverit ocynui verna'. 

Ut nemo in sese tentat descendere ! nemo ! 

Sed prajcedenti spectatur mantica tergo. 

Quaisieris; Nostiii^ Vectidi praedia ? ciijus ? • 

Dives arat Curibus, quantum non inilvus oberrct. 

Hunc ! ait ? hunc, Diis iratis, Genioque siiiisiro ! 

Qui, quandoque jugum pertusa ad conipila tigit, 

Serioluj vetcrcm metuens deraderc limum, 

Ingemit, Hoc bene sit ! tunicatum cum sale niordens 30 

Cmpe ; et, farrata pueris plaiidentibus olla, 

Pannosam fapcem morientis sorbet aceti. 


T. Vcr. 1. Magtstrum.] What remuneration did the Sophists usually 
receive for their instructions? Did Socrates require any /rorii lus disci- 
ples? What was the accusation brougiit against him? Jleforc what 
court was he tried ? What time intervened between the representation 
of the Clouds and his death ? 

IT. 3. rupiUe,] Give an account of the life of the person here ad- 
dressed, witli the dates of the events you menliori. 

III. Theta, 12, Anlkyra'i, 16. Montica, Explain these allusions, 
and confirm your assertions hy <)uoiations. 

IV. State the arguments used in the dialogue of Plato, of which this 
Satire is an imitation. 


To fje*iranslated into English. 

Altera jam teritur bellis civilibus aetas; 

Suis et ipsa Roma viribus ruit. 

Quam neque finitinii valuerunt perdere Marsi, 
Minacis aut Etrusca Porseuze nianits, 

AZlmula iiec virtus Capuse, nec Spartacus acer, 5 
Novisve rebus iniidelis Allobrox ; 

Nec fera cserulea domuit Germania pube, 
Parentibusve aboniinatus Haquibal; 
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Impra perdeinus devoti sanguinis setas ; 

Ferisque rursiis occupabitur solum. 10 

Barbarus, hen ! cineres insistet victor, et Urbem 
Eques sonante verberabit unguki : 

Qua^que carcnt ventis et solibus ossa Quirini 
(INefas videre) dissipabit insolens. 

Forte, quid expediat, communiter, aiit melior pars, 15 
Mails rarcre quieritis laboiibusf 
Nulla sit liac potior sententia : Phocaeorum 
Velut profugit exsecrala civitas 
jAgros atque Lares patrios, habUandaquc fana 

Apris reliquit et rapacibus lupis : 20 

Ire, pedes quocunque ferent, quocunque per undas 
Notus vocabit, aut prolervus Africus. 

Sic placet ? an melius quis habet suadere ? secunda 
Itatem occuparc quid moramur alite? 

Sed jtiremus in lia^c ; simul imis saxa renarint 25 

Vadis levata, ne redire sit nefas : 

Neu conversa domiim pigeat dare lintea, quando 
Padus Matiiia laverit cacumiua. 


I, Ver. 5 . Spartacus.'] Give the date and circumstances of the insur- 
redioii of Spartac\»s. Upon what occasion were gladiators first exhibited 
at Rome ? Describe their weapons, and their manner ot fighting. 

If. 17 . Vhocaioi uiiul What cirtiini‘‘tanres induced the Phocaeans to 
leave their country ? Ai what places did they stop in their flight? Where 
did they finally settle? Give your aiilhoritv for what you relate. 

III. Give the names and laws of the different lyric metres used by 
Horace. 

Translate into English Pit os e. 

(From Theocr. Id^L xxv. 221 — 2(jl.) 

OT [Lav TrpJv TroSaj eV^ov, 0^05 ravucfiiXXov egevvMv, 

IIp)v iSssrv, aXxrjs T5 irapavrUcc Tretpr^r^von, 

'^Hroi 6 jxh (r^gayya. Trpodslchog €15 ijv, 

Bs^pwxcoi; Kgeiiiv ts xa* aT/xrtxo^* up.(p) 8s 

Av^fjiYjpag TTSTraXoLKTO (povco, ^ccXsttov re TTpotrooTToy, 225 

Styi&sx ts’ yXu)(r<TYi 8e wsptXi^fjiSiTO ysvsiov. 

Aurot^ syci 6 a[Xvoi(rtv apLU crKtegolcriv expu(P&v]y 
vxfjsvu, hhyfisvog onTrod* Ixoiro* 

Ka) jSaXov detrov iovrog apiarTspov etg xsysu'vot 

Tvivtridog' ov yap t» ^eXog 81a (rapxog oXi<rdsy 230 

’Oipvosv, ’^dXWcroTQv sp^irsTS wo/jj. 

AvTseg 0 xpSiTot. 8atpcuvov kiro mx sTraetpsy 
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Sotf/i,^rf(rcts, TriuTij §s SisSpafjt^eu o^SccXfji,ol(n 
SKSTnofASVO^y hotfivgobg §5 ^avoUv UTrsdsi^eu oBovrag, 

TcS S’ lycJ aKKov oidTOV otno vsup^g •TrpoictXkov, 235 

*A(r^ot\ocov OTi jxoi vph ercitnog Ixtpuys xsipog, 

Ms(r<ryiybg S’ e^aXov (TTrjSeoov, o$t vvsvpi^ovog eSgat* 

'AX\' ouS* wg V7CO ^vptrav eSy iroXvi^vvog log, 

*AW* 67rs(rg TrpOTrugoids ^oSwv avg/4cuXiov ctSrcog. 

To Tplrov out iJt,i\\e<rxov, a(rcapt,eifog h (pgetrlv alvwg, 240 

Auspvsiv" 6 Se pJ side Treptykrimpt^eyog otrtroig 

SfjP ajW-OTOj* fLOLXp^v Se “Trotp' lyvu^tnv eAife 

Kipxov' oi<^ap Se epiv^trctro' •rroLg Se ot ciu^yjv 

Ovfiou hsTT^-^trSy}, ^vgcrotl S* e^pt^otv eisipott 

Sxvl^o[jLivcti* xvgT^ Se p^X^^ ysver ^urs ro'^ou, 245 

IlavTodsy elXocrflej/TO^ uTrcet Xotyovug re xoe) l^vv, 

^flg S* oToty dgfjLXTQTTYiyog otvrjp, TtoXim ^^ptg epyoov, 

^'OpiiY^xug xui^Ttr^oriy epiveou suxearoio, • 

SdX^ug iy 'TVp) irpSiToy, sTTu^ovlcp x6x\ot S/ 4 >ga), 

Tob pi^h VTT ex etpvysy Tay6(p?\.oiog epivsog 250 

Kotp^zrop^eyog, t»j^ou Se pufj ^BYjdey u^' 

"^Ilg STT ep,o) X 15 ahog otTTOTrpoiey oAgoog i\ro, 

Matp^uim XP^^$ uiToLi* hyco S’ kTsp^(fit /SeXejW^va 
Xeip] Trposcrx^^^M^t cSjXwv bhkocxci Xwtdjv* 

S’ eregYi poitaXoy xoptrYig vireg avov usl^ug, 255 

*H\ol(tcx. xccxxepctPivjg' Sta S* avSip^a rpviy^y ict^ot 

Avtou err) Xotcrioio xctpYjotrog ocypeXaiov 

Or^pog a/jtatjxaxeTOio* Tritrey S’ oye, 'irply y ejx* ixedSoct, 

*Tf/o'9sv ey yal^* x«t Itti rpopi^epolg 7ro<r)y sarv], 

iVeucrra^cov xs(pa\fj' Tregl ydg orxorog o(r(rff 01 up^fca 260 

^H\6e, j3/>} oreKiSeyTog Iv o<rre<» lyxe^aXoto. 


I. V. 222. 'fTfU Explain the degree of latitude with which the 

Greek writers use the different tenses of the infinitive mood. Is there 
any difference between the usage of^ph with a subjunctive and with an 
infinitive? 

II. 226. How is the quantity of the second syllable in w<pi>tx/^T9 
accounted for? Show from a comparison with words at all similar in 
their composition, whether there is any method of remedying the appa- 
rent defect. 

HI. 236. ao-xaXowv. What Other form of this word exists ? Which is 
the more ancient ? How is the present form explained ? Produce a few 
similar forms from Homer. 

IV. 241. ftdfpyov. 1 Which of these is the preferable reading? Establish 

a5 iQvtiv, I your opinion by authority. 

V. Derive TrgoJsUXof, 223. aV*f/.wXtoy, 239. 7reptyX»jvwpivoff, 2^1. a^oTOff, 242. 
ebwarolo, 248. Tanv^xoioj, 250. Xiirm, 254. Give the different derivations 
and accentuations assigned to ojOqw; according to its significa^ons. 
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f nnf* diafect, and what stage of that dialect, does the language 

® Theocritus belong? Specify in a few instances the difference between 
that dialect and others to whioh it approximates. 


Translate the following into English Prose. 

MEDEiE Enos SHPAIONJ^ 


Kexkvre^ vaUdes threg-’ 

66fx>m T6 (fiooTwv xa) ism* 
yap racrS* If akinkayr 
^ XTOv TTore yug *E7ra<pofO xopuv 
AcTTSttiV ^oTeu- 

U‘e<riat [^ekYi(rl[ji(^goTov 
Aiog h^'ApLfjLMVog iei^sikoig, 

^eX^/ycov 8* skct^VTrregvyoov 
Iviroug ufj^el^uvreg iodg, SO 
Avia. T dvT epsTpLcuv 
A ! (pgovgrs VMfxAa-Oifriv asAXo7ro8a^ . 
Kelvog opvig IxTeXeura- 

cei, ^syakav ttoA/cov fiurpoTFO^ 
An/ 

Oripciv ysvMoa^ rov iron 
Tptroovidog Iv irpo^ocug 
AtfAvug iecp dvsgi sl^Ofj^syo) 

Falav 8180 VTi fe/i/ia 
ngwpaisv Evfaf^og xxTct^dg 
Ae^xT* ahiov 8? hi ol Kpovioov 
Asvg irxTrjp exAayfs ^povrdiv* 41 

*Av 1 k* xyxvgxv itot) x^kxdysvvv 
Nui xpYjixvxvTMv hsT0(r(rSy Sodig' 
Apyovg xockmv, Jc58ex« 8a irgo- 

TSpOV 

*Afxspxg If wxsxvou (pspO{isv 
NdiTcoy Zirsg yalotg ep^pt,a3y 
Elvdtkioy 8opu, 

Zsa-ty dyarirxa’a'avrEg dfiolg, 
Tootuxi 8* oloirdkog 
Aaifx,cov hrikiey, <pxth'!/xay 50 
AvSpog aldolov irpoaro^tv 
OvixaiiEVog, <Pt\lm 8* hstf^y 
"'Ap^sTo, fe/vo*? XT lA- 
dovrfcrcrijf evspysTXt 
Aslvv huyyshkovTi rpwTov. 


*Akkdi yxp voo-rou irgdfxtng yAu- 
xspov 

KiiXosv pt^slvxi. <PxTo 8 *, £ugu- 
iruKog 

Fuixo^co iralg ottpilrOiO *Evvoa“/ 8 a 
^^EfifjLsvai. Fiyycaaxs 8 * l^reiyo/ts- 
voog. 

*Ay 8 * suil/g upirx^dug upodpug 60 
Ac^tnpx 7 rgOTW;^ov 
Sevtoy ‘p^x(rT£u<rs 8 o 5 v^i. 

Ou 8 * aTr/fljjcre viv, aA- 

A* ^gcog, h* xxTxlcnv iopcdu, 
Xeipi oi ;^e 7 g* xvTSpsWxig 
' Ai^xro jSceAaxa dut/xoylxy, 
Ueuiofiat 8 * aurav x«t«- 
xkucris’itrxy lx ^ovpxTog 

*EVX\IX fixfLSV (TVV uk{j^x, 

*E(rir£gxg, oypap itskdtysi cnroiih 
vxv, 70 

i^xv y\y orpuyov ixpudi 
Atxnirdyoig ispxisQy^ 

TStXdiy $wAafai* touv 8 * lAa- 
iovTO (^psveg, 

Kal vvv ey Ta 8 * x^pixToy va- 
crcp xsxpTxx Axfiuxg eugo^dpov 
Sirepiix, irg)y dipag. Ex yxp oT- 
xot vxy / 3 «As irxp x^dviov 
'Aida o-TOjxa* Txxvxgov sxg Updiv 
Eifapiog ek&coy, uxog lir^ 

iragxov IlonxloLmog, diva^f 80 
Tdv iror Eupdoirx Txtvov iuyxTtjp 
Txxre JKa^icoD irap* ox^oug* 

TsTpxTcay irotSoov x hxysxvopLs^ 
vcov 

Alfidt ol xslvxy Aa^s crov Aayaoxg 
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Eigslotv uTTeipov. Tore yotp jxsya- ^E^ctylrrMfrott Aotxedotlfiovog *Ap^ 
Xotg yetoD re xoXttov not) Mwxijvav. 

PiND. Pyth, IV. 22-87. 

T. V. 25 — 28. Where was Thera, and from what state colonized ? Who 
was the daughter of Epaphus? What the colony here predicted? When, 
and by whom, established? Explain the change foretold in 29 — 82. 

II. 36. TgtTwvi^o;. Describe its situation ; and give a brief sketch of 
the supposed course of the Argonauts to account for its introduction. 
Explain in connexion with this the fact mentioned in vv. 44 — 48. 

III. Explain the sense of tlbofxhto^ how derived, v. 37. the quantity of 

the penult of v. 42. with exceptions either real or apparent ; the 

formation of jwItoo-o-i, v. 43 .^tXdom£r<r*v, 54 . 69. 70. 

IV. Explain the construction of MBijcri viv, and produce examples 
of the different uses of v<v in different dialects. 

V. Who are the Axvaol mentioned in v. 84. ? With what propriety is 
the term used? What is the event referred to in the last three lines? 
Give the date usually assigned to the Argonaulic expedition, and calcu- 
late the distance of time between the two events. 


To be translated into English Prose. 

(Aristoph. Acharii. 393-617. 666-675.) 
LAMACliUS, DIC.EOPOLIS, CHORUS. 

A A. Tcturl >^iy6tg rb rov crrpurviyov, *jrr(a^og wv ; 

JJ. syci yap eipn irrco^og ;• AA* rig yap 

AL oa-Ttg ; TfoPilrYig x^Yirrogy ou trTrovdapxi^Yig, 395 

OTOU 'TTsp 6 TToAsjxoj, (TT^arcoyi^ijj’ 
cru S’, ej OTOV Trep 6 %QXz\f^ogy [xtrQap^ldrig, 

AA, £^eiporo>Yj<rav yd^ fjc.s, AI, rqslg ye KonKuyeg^ 
ravT oov eyaJ /3§sXuTroju,evo^, l(r7rsi(ra^)}V, 
bou)V TToXiovg firh av^pag kv ra'lg rajecri, 600 

vsavlag S’, o^loug crb, dtudedgaKorag , 
robg pih liri &paxrig, fjmrOo^opovvTag rpeig dpa^(jt,dg, 
Tto‘apLsvo(pam7r7rovgy TFavovpytTnrag^l^ag, 
erepovg 8e 'irapd Xa^ijTi, robg 5’ ev Xaort, 
repYiToSeo^obgovg, AtOfieiaXal^ovag, 605 

robg d* Iv KufAagtv^f x,dv FeXa, xdv KarayeXa. 

A A, e^BtpoToy^Syjcrav y^p> AL alriov de ri 
biudg fjuh de) jxia'5o(poge7v a/t^jyeTTij, 

TOJvS* Se {j,Tffisv ereov ; c5 MapiXaly^f 

^v\ TTSTTpeorfisuxag cru TroXtog cSv J Ivij* 6 10 

dvevsure* xal rovcrrlv ye (rcvppoov xdgyctrrjg, 

rl Sat ^paxwXXo^, Jj Ev^opldfig, yj iT^tvtdi/jg ; 

oKev rtg vfji,bbv*rdx^drav ^ robg Xaouag; 

ou farlv uXX’ 6 Kourvgag xoti Aonuayog* 

olg vir hpivou re xa) ^ore, 613 
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HxTKif fltTTol^iTTTpoy ex^iovT6$ io’vepo^s, 

UTTOLVTes e^iO’Tco Traprlvouv oi (plXot, 

* ^ # 

JSCO. Jsvgo MoOtr* e\ie ^Xeyt/pa, Trvpbs b^ouita 
evTOVOf, *A)^OLpvtxri* 
oTov avdpixcov itpwlvm 

fi^otXog ctVYiXaT egeSti^ofjLsyog udplct 670 

viityi av ewavdpccxlSe$ cJcri TTUpaHslfAevctt, 

ol be Sotclav auaxvHMtrt \i7rcipafjL7rvxoc, 

ot 8g lAarrujartv* ovtw (TO^uqov £X$s ftsAoj, 

eoTOVOv, otypotxoTepoVf (0$ e/Xre, Xa|3o5<rflt, tov Br}fioTy}V. 675 

I. V. 593. Give an account of the original institution of the <7rpaT»iyoj, 
and the modification which the office subsequently underwent. Account 
for the use of the article before a-rpnrtiyov. 

II. *594. What is the third foot in this verse? Explain the general 
principle of the cotnbination of letters lengthening a preceding short 
vowel; and show from it what will be the effect produced by the con- 
currence of jUV. 

III. 598. Is there any error in this line, as it now stands ? If so, cor- 

rect it. 

IV. 602. At what period of the w^ar, and by what circumstances, 
were military operations transferred to Thrace? Mention the principal 
events which occurred there, with dates. State the metrical canon 
bearing upon the quantity of ^paxf^s, give apparent exceptions to it, and 
account for them. Give the value of the drachma, obolus, and mina; 
and mention from Aristophanes the daily pay of other services among 
the Athenians. 

V. 603 — 6. Explain the allusions in these lines. 

VI. 608. Mark the breathing, accent, &c. of w/ix»}ycw>j, and explain its 
formation. In 611, explain tlie composition oTtovo-tIv, and compare it 
with similar usages : in 617, explain the formation and sense of 

VII. 614. hKoiaCfcts, Who is the person here intended? Trace the 
relation, and point out any other circumstances whicli confirm or inva- 
lidate the consistency of Aristophanes’s description. Where did Lama- 
chus die, and when ? 

VIII. 615. Common reading, Cwip. On what grounds is it objection- 
able ? How may the corruption be accounted for ? Explain Igayoy. 

IX. 667. ’Axa§y»x^. Where was Acharnai ? and to what tribe did it 
belong? What account does Thucydides give of their strength and im- 
portance at this time? and what was the grouni] of their dissatisfaction. 

X. 673. 0«cr/av. Where was the place referred to, and for what 
famous ? Explain the allusion of the passage, and account for the use of 

XI. Give the metrical names of vv. 667. 673. 

Translate into Latin l^YEicSy and ajfix the metrical names 
to' the lines of the first Strophe : 

oi irotgtk rag TtsTplvoig 

Eurip. lphi&. in Taur. 1089 — 1152. 

AhOf the Antistrophe to ot translated into English Prose, 
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HORATII EPODON LIB. Ode II. 

To be turned into Greek Iambic Trimeters, 

Beat us iile, qui procul negotiis. . • • 

To be translated into Latin Prose. 

The best way to represent to life the manifold use of friend- 
ships is to cast and see how many things there are which a man 
cannot do himself ; and then it will appear that it was a sparing 
speech of the ancients, to say, that a friend is another him- 
self for that a friend' is far more than himself. Men have 
their time, and die many times in desire of some things which 
they principally take to heart; the bestowing of a child, the 
finishing of a work, or the like. If a man have a true friend, 
he may rest almost secure that the care of thqse things will con- 
tinue after him ; so that* a man hath, as it were, two lives in his 
desires. A man hath a body, and that body is confined to a 
place; but where friendship is, all offices of life are, as it were, 
granted to him and his deputy ; for he may exercise them by his 
friend. IIow many things are there which a man cannot, with 
any face, or comeliness, say or do himself? A man can scarce 
alledge his own merits with modesty, much less extol them ; a 
man cannot sometimes brook to supplicate, or beg, and a num- 
ber of the like : but a} I these things are graceful in a friend’s 
mouth, which are blushing in a man’s own. So again, a man’s 
person hath many proper relations which he cannot put off, 
A man cannot speak to his son but as a father; td his wife but 
as a husband ; to his enemy but upon terms : whereas a friend 
may speak as the case requires, and not as it sorteth with the 
person : but to enumerate these things were endless ; 1 have 
given the rule, where a man cannot fitly play his own part; if 
he have not a friend he may quit the stage. 


To be trqnslated into English Prose. 

At Marius, ^cupientissuma plebe Consul factus, postquam 
ei ^provinciam Numidiam populus jussit, anteajam infestus no- 
bilitati, turn vero multus, atque ferox instare : singulos modo, 
modo iiniversos laedere : dictitare, sese Consulatum ex victis il- 
lis spolia cepisse ; alia prseterea magnihea pro se, et illis dolen- 
tia; interim, quae bello opus erant, prima habere: ^postulare 
legionibus supplementum : auxilia a populis, et reg^us, sociis- 
que arcessere : prseterea ex Latio fortissimum quemqua, pleros- 
que militia, paucos fama cognitos^accire, et ambiendo cogere 
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f homines emeritis stipendiis secum proficisci. Neque illi Se- 
natus, quamquam adversiis erat^ de ullo negotio abiiuere aiide- 
bat: ceterum supplenicntum ctiam Isetiis decreverat: quia^ 
^ neque plebi militia volenti putabatur, et Marius aut belli 
usum^ aut studium vulgi amissurus. Sed ea res frustra sperata. 
Tanta lubido cum Mario eundi plerosque invaserat. 


® Luni forte, ex instauratione, Magni RomaB parabantur: 
instaurandi haec caussa fuerat Ludis mane servum quidam pa- 
terfamilias, 1 nondiim commisso spectaculo, sub furca caesum 
medio egerat circo : ccepti inde ludi, velut ea res nihil ad religi- 
onem pertinuisset. Haud ita multo post, Tib. Antinio, de 
plebe homini, soniniumfuit. Visus Jupiter dicere, Sibi ludis 
praBSultatorem displicuisse : nisi magnifice instaurarentur hi lu- 
di, periculum urbiifore : iret, ea consulibus nunciaret.^' Quan- 
quam haud sane liber erat religione animus ; verecundia tamcn 
majestatis magistratuum timorem vicit, ne in ora hominum pro 
ludibrio abiret. Magno illi ea cunctatio stetit: filium nainque 
iutra paucos dies amisit : cujus repentina; cladis ne causa dubia 
esset, segro aninii eadcni ilia in somnis obversata species, visa 
est rogitare, Satin' magriam spreti numinis haberet mercedein ? 
majorem instare, ni eat propere ac nunciet consulibus." Jam 
praesentior res erat : cunctantem tamen, ac prolatantem, ingens 
vis morbi adorta est, debilitate subita. Turn cnimvero Deoniin 
ira admonuit : fessus igitur malis prajteritis, instantibuaqiie, 
consilio propinquorum adhibito, quurn visa atque audita, et ob- 
versatum totiOs somno Jovem, niinas, irasque coelestes repra?- 
sentatas casibus suis exposuisset; consensu inde haud dubio 
omnium qui aderant, in forum ad consules lectica defertur : inde 
in curiam jussu consulum delatus, eadem ilia quum Patribus in- 
genli omnium adiniratione enarrasset ; ecce aliud miraculum ; 
qui captus omnibus membris delatus in curiam esset, eurn func- 
tum officio pedibus suis domum rediisse, tradituin memorise est. 


« CICERO ATTICO S. 

Utrumque ex tuo consilio: nam et ^oratio fuit ea nostra, 
ut bene potihs ille (Caesar) de nobis existimaret, quam gratias 
ageret; et in eo mansimus, nead urbem. Ilia fefeilerunt, faci- 
lem quod putaramus. Mihil vidi minus. Damnari se nostro 
judicio, tardiores fore reliquos, si in his non venerimus, dicerc. 
Ego, dissiooilem illorum esse causam. Cum multa ; veni igi« 
tur, et age de pace. Meone, inquam, arbitratu ? An tibi, in- 
quit, ego prsescribam i ^ Sic, inquaiUi agam : Senatui non pla- 
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cere in Hispanias iri, nec exercitus in Graeciam transportari ; 
multaque^ inquam, de Cnaeo deplorabo. Turn ille. Ego vero 
ista dici nolo. . Ita putabam, inquam ; sed ego eo nolo adessc^ 
quod aut sic mihi dicendum est, multaque quae nullo modo pos* 
setn silere, si adessem ; aut non veniendum. Sumnia fuit> ut 
ille quasi exitum quaerens^ utdeliberarem. Non fuit negandum. 
Ita decessimus. Credo igitur hunc me non ^amare f at ego me 
amavi ; quod mihi jam pridem usu non veiiit. Reliqua^ o dii^ 

qiii comitatus ! quae; ut tu soles dicere, vexuiet ! O rem per- 
n ! O copias desperatas ! quid, qiiod Servii iilius ? quod 
1 -jiiii? quot in his castris fuerunt, quibus Pompeius circumsi* 

;-’rtur? sex legioiies. Multum vigilat, audet. Nullum video 
buem niali. Nunc certe prouienda tibi sunt consilia. Hoc 
fuerat extremum. Ilia tanien KotrotKXu^ illius est odiosa, quam 
paene praHerii ; si sibi cousiliis nostris uti non liceret, usuruni, 
quorum posset, ad oninieque esse descensurum,’^ Vidisti igi- 
tur virum ? Ut scripseras. Ingemuisti ? certe. Cedo reliqua. 
Quid ? C'outinuo ipse in Pedanum, ego Arpinum : inde ex- 
Fpocto quidem AaAaysu(rav illam tuam. Tii (malum) inquies, 
” actum ue agas : ctiam ilium ipsum, quern sequimur, multa fe- 
r <’ "runt. Sed ego tuas litteras exspecto : nihil est enim jam, 
• ^ tea, videanms hoc quorsum evadat.^' Extremum fuit de 
t “rs fu nostro : quo quidem non dubito quin istuin '^olfen- 
dii* Eo maturius agendum est. Amabo te epistolam, et 
“ Valde tuas litteras nunc exspecto. 

QUESTIONS. ^ 

1 Relate the circumstances which immediately preceded this first 
eieciion of Marius to the Con.*.nlship, and state what causes contributed 
j,t this time to render him a favorite with the people. 

Mention also in what manner, and from what orders of Citizens at this 
ufiiod, the Consuls were elected. 

t’ostqiiam ei promneiam Numidiam populus jussit. Was this in con- 
formity with the usual practice ? 

On what occasion did the Romans first interfere in the affairs of Nu- 
rnidla,' and when was the country reduced to a Roman province 9 

3 Kxplain the expressions postulare legionihus supplenientum,” 

auxilia a popiilis arcesserc,” and “ homines emeritis stipendiis,’' 

4 ** Neque plebi militia volenti putabatur.” Explain the construction 
- 2 f inese words, and quote instances of the same construction. 

5 State what these “ Ludi magni ” were ; mention when and by 
whom they were instituted, and what were the “ spectacula" exhibited 
at them. Explain also the meaning of the phrase ‘‘ex instauratione.” 

6 From a review of llie contents of this letter state your opinion as to 
the time when it was written. Mention also how far, and in *>yhat way 
Cicero and Atticus took a part, both then and subsequently, in the con- 
test between Cssar and Pompey. 
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7 Quote instances in which ** oratio” is used in the sanle sense as in 
this passage. 

8 Explain, by reference to the history of that period, what is meant 
by the words Eg#, inqiiam,” ‘*sic agam “Senatui non placere in 
Hispanias iri, nec cxercitus in Graciam transportari.” 

9 Point out the diderence in signification of the words amare and dili^ 
gere: .and translate Te semper amavi dilexique.’’ Cic. £p. ad Fam. 
15.7. 

10 Qui comitatus !*' Name some of the principal persons here al- 
luded to as the adherents of Caesar. 

11 Explain the phrase “actum ne agas;” also the words “ Extre- 
mum fuit de congressu nostro,*’ and illustrate by quotations this use of 
the preposition “ de.” 

12 Give the true meaning of the word “oflendere.” Translate the 
two expressions, “ Non dubito qpin hunc ofFendam and “Non dubito 
an hunc ofFendam.” 


THUCYDIDIS. Lib. IL Cap. 43. 

To be translated into English. 

KAl jxsv itrgocrtjxouToD^ rj} TroXet roiolSe eylpovTo* rovg K* Aoi- 
no[)$ xph ^<r<Pot\e(rTepav fj^h etj^e(T&ut, otToXjjLOTegav Se /xyjSgy a^iovv 
rtjy tov$ noXefjotovs hivoictv (DcoTTOuvrag fir) Xoycp fidvco rYjv 

(a) eJ^gXsiav* av rtg TTpog ovdh %s7poy ctvroug vfjLoig elddrag fAviavvotp 
XeyoDV o(ru h reS Tovg TroXefxIoug otpL6v6(r6ai, otyotidi hstrTiv dtWdt 
jutaAXoy r^g 8uy«jxiv xad* >jjxgp«y dgytp dsw/Agyoyf, xod epucr^ 

rdig ytyvojxsvoug^ayrijj. x«l orav v(uv p^zyuKri elvaj, lySvjw-oujxs- 
votg OTi ToXjxwyTej, xal yiyvcocrxcyrej ra Seovra, xai ly Tolg spyoig 
ai(rx^yo[ji,6voi divdpsg aura Ixr^cravTO* xal vnoTs xot) Trsipu too o-^aAs/- 
r^craVy ouxouy t^v 7roA»y ys r^g art^sTegug otper^g dt^toovreg fTrepto"^ 
xsiy, XficAAiorov 5e epavov aurij Tcpdiept^evoi. xotvfj yap rdi (rip^aTO. 
Sdvrsg, Idla rov ayrjpoov eiramv lAaft/3«yoy, xal xov racf oy iTricrij/XrOToc- 
roVf OVK ly w xehrat fLaXKoVf aAA* ey cp v) dd^a avrcdv %apa rep Ivtu- 
^o?ri ael xu) xdyov xa) epyov xaipcp aslpyricrrog xuraXslTrerai. 
(^) av^pdov yap eTrt^avdov va&ot y^ ra^og, xa) ov (rrijAwy jxoyoy ly 
olxela <yi/}p.alv6i 87rtyga<p^, aAAa xa) ev rjf Trpotrijxoocrij &ypa<pog 
p^vvipeY} isup hxaiTTM r^g ymp^y^g pedXXov ^ too ipyoo hhairarai, dog 
yOv vpeig 5»}Aoo<rayTsc, xa) to eu5ai/x.oy, to eXsoQ^pov' to 81 kXs6$egov, 
TO evypoxov xgivavTsg, vepioparde rovg iroXspiXOvg xivlvvovg. od yap 
ol KUKOTTpayouvreg dtxatdrepov dt^etdolev av rov filou, olg eX7r)g ovk 
e<TT uyadov* dcAA’ olg f} havria pera^oX^ h rw l^vjv ih xtvdvvsuerai, 
xa) h olg paXicrra psyaXa ra Btafegovra, yjv rt yrTattraxrtv. aXyetvo- 
riga yag avdgl (d) ys ^pdv7}pa ?p^ 0 VTi ^ ly rep psrd too paXaxto'Syjvai 
xdxeo(rig, ^ 6 psrd ^ciopYjg xai xotvijg IAtt/Soj dp^ yiyvdpevog dvaMr^- 
%og Sdvarogi'* 

Jidirsf xa) Tobg rd)v8e vOv roxeag, deroi Tapeerre, oux («) oXotpipopai 
pdXXov % TragapuSr^eropat, ev r^oXurpoTrotg ydp ^vp^ogalg (/) emtrraV'* 
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rai Tpa$gVT«^. to turv^isf oi iv sdvpsTretrriryiS Xu^axriv, mtj- 
TTsp oYSe jxev vDv, reAgyr^j, $g Xy^n)^' xai olg iygySaijxov^o’af ts 6 
^log 6fiolciog xu) kvreXsvT^o’on JyygjxsTgijd)}' ^aXgTroy jxev o5y olSa Tie/- 
flgiv ov, MV xou ^oXXaxij gJgTe u^jrafiy^fiuru h uXXoov evru^lotig, alg 
?roTg xu) auTo) ‘^yix\s<rie* xol) Xottij oyp^ cov av rtg [Ji,^ vetgot(rifji,svog 
uyoAmv orTeptcrxTjTai, aXX* o3 uv eSag yeyo[Jt^Byog atpectpsisly}, xagrepely 
Be Xpij x«» uWoDv TTotl^coy IX7r/$i, olg h'i rjXtxlot TexvaxrtP misltrSctt* 
idltx T6 yoip TMV oux ovToov XijSii 01 hrtytyvofAsyol Ticriv ecroVTctr xol] 
oroXsi Sip^oJgv, sx Ts tou epyipLovadott, xu) atr^ctXsla ^vvola’Siy, ou 
y^p oloy re Wv ti ij dlxaiov fiovXeuscrQui ol av xaJ oralBag ex rou 
S/mIou (ff) Trapa^aXXopLsvoi xivSyvgyeocnv. oiroi 8* ay wagijjS^xarg, tov 
re TrXg/ova, xe^8oj ov, 6yTy;^gTrg ^iov, ^ygiTfle xal royh fipot^vv ecrer^ 
ion, xol] Tp ToovSg euxXelu xov^i^erie. to yap ^iXorti^ov kyr^gMV jxovov* 
xai oyx ev rep k^psiep ri^g riXtxioLg to xepdulvety, MtrTrep rtvlf <fa(r5^ 
[xkXXov repitet, aXXa to rifikrSoLt, , 

IloLLr] y ay oiro* ToJvSg orkgeerre^ ^ a8gX<poTj, ogM /xeyav tov kySiVot^ 
TOV yap oyx ovTa UTtag eleioisv litonyitv' xol) pLoXig av xaS* UTrspfioXrjV 
kpsTrjg o6^ o/MOiOi kXX* 6x{ycp x^lpovg xpiQslyjre* W ipdovog ykp rolg 
Kmtl 'xgog tov kyrliraXov to §6 piyj epLTTO^cov kvoLVTotycovlrrcp evyolu Tg- 
rlpLYiTOLi, e\ 81 jX6 8g7 x c) yvvutxsiotg ti kper^g, olrai vyv Iv 
erovTui, |xvi 3 (rfl^vai, /Spup^sla woLpatveret amav (Dj/xavw. (0 t)?? Tg yap 
vTToL^^our^g (pv<rectig 0^) p^ij ^stgorL yevserSoLty y/xTv /xgyaXij ^ Sofa, xol) 
Yig av eii eXa^terrov kperr^g itipL \{/oyoy Iv To'lg ageren xXiog »f. 

(0 E^igrproLi xai Ijxoi Xoyo) xaTa tov vdptov oVa 6l;)^ov iTpir(popa' xa5 

p^yep, 01 OaTTroftcvoi, Ta /xlv, ijSi^ xexorfJLrivTOLr TaSg, auTwv Toy^ TraiSa^ 
TO aTTO ToySs SyjfjLoarta 7ro%f /xe^pij Ope^/gi, co^eXijxov (TTgefavov 

TOicrSg Tg xai TOi^ XstnofjLhotg tmv toicovSs aycovcov 7rpo * ifisifra, a9Xa 
ya^ 01 ^ xfiTut kpsT^g /xeyio'Ta, toitSs xai avS^gf aptcTTOi TroXiTeoovrt, 
yyv Sg kmXot^vpapLsvoL ov Trpocryjxst exktrrcp, aViTg, 

ARISTOTEUS ETHIC. Lib. VI. Cap. 5. 

To he translated into English. 
zIJil ToyTO IlspLxXix xai Toy^ Toioyroyj, cppovlpLOvg oldptefla eivai, 
on Ta aOrolg kyeSky xai Ta rolg kv^gdoTioig ICvuvroLi flgeopsTv elvai Sg 
TOiooTOug y^yovpLs$oL rovg ^ixovof/uxovg, xai TTOXmxoug' "Evdev xai t^v 
< rco^po<ruvijv rourep TTporoLyopsuopLev rep ovopLoert, cog <rw?ou<roLV r^v 
<f)povy}(rtv* JScii^et 8e tjjv TOiaoTijv yx’dx>)\J/iv oy ycip irkoroLV uTFoXv^'^hV 
SiacfSg/psi, oySg Siao-Tpgipgi to ^Su, xai to Xoisy^poy' olov, on to Tgiyco- 
vov Sy(riv op^ctlg lyas 6%e4, >] owx aXXa Taj wepi to itgoLxrdv 

Al peh ykg kp^ok rm wpaxroov, to o 3 EVgxa ra irpoLTerk' t« SI Sia- 
(p^agiuivop Si* ^Sov^v, % Xy9r»jv, gydoj ou ^oLVelron kp^^, ouSe SeTv TOy- 
rou evexoLy oySs Sia Toyfi' aigig7<r5ai rravroe xai Tr^aTTsiv* l<rn /a^ ^ xa- 
x/a ^^apnx^ kp^rjg. "flrr kvkyxr^ rriv ^powicriv e^ty ehoti jxsra 
Xoyoy aXijflij, Trepi rk kv^gwTTLVOL kyotik TqoLxrtx^v, 
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Ip Give t!ie dates of the oommencement and conclusion of the Pelo* 
ponnesian War in years B.C. and in Olympiads, 

3. State the causes, principal events, and consequences of this war. 
What part did Persia take in it? What was the greatest military and 
naval force employed in it, at one time, by the Athenian State? 

a. Where and what was the jcixxwvoy irpft«er«to» mentioned in the be- 
ginning of this oration as a place of public burial ? What sepulchres of 
eminent persons did it contain ? lii what instance was the custom of 
burying the slain in this place departed from, and wliy? 

4. What is the character of the style of Thucydides? What is said 
of it by ancient authors ? What Latin historian most resembles him in 
style? What expression has Thucydides made use of regarding the 
importance of his own work, and with what justice ? Enumerate the 
principal Greek historians who preceded him. 

5. What is the character of Pericleses eloquence? How is it described 
by Aristophanes ? What line of policy was pursued by Pericles ? What 
Statesman in the English history most resembl<‘-s him ? 

6. (a) ixoffoi/vTar Xoyw jLwvw TJjv wffXuav, Bckker in his edition reads 
w^a(ftTf, How are these two different forms of the word denominated by 
grammarians ? Which is likely to be the true reading, and why ? 

(b) *AvipMV litKpumv ma(ra, yn rafof. How has this sentiment been imi- 
tated by a Latin poet ? „ 

7. (c) Ti TO eXiy^ipoy. What force has the neuter ai tide with 

an adjective ? 

(d) ys ppovnfM «xoyr<. What force has yt in this passage ? 

8. (e) ^Xo^vfoi^ai jwaxxov rj Do you pcrccivc any singula- 

rity in this expression? In what species of writers may the same par- 
ticularly be observed ? 

9. (/*) hi<7rctyrat rpaftVTtf. Quote a similar mode of construction 
from Virgil. 

(^) «rap«^aXXo/xtvo* — Trapij^^xari. What arc the different significations ot 
the preposition in these two compounds? 

10. {k) <p96vs; yap Toi; x. t. X. Illustrate this passage from Horace, 

11. (i) Tn;7tyao CirafxoCcrtic, x, t. X. How has Euripides tUttercd the 
Athenians in their pride of ancestry ? 

(k) Why is the dative case here used? What was 

the general condition of the female sex in ancient Greece ? How did it 
differ in the more civilized ages from that in the heroic times? What 
effect had this condition upon the manners, morals, and literature of the 
Greeks ? 

12. (1) EfftjTstt xal tfxol Xoyw awiTt. 

xttTa Tov vopioy, To what law does this refer? By whom was it intro- 
duced into the Athenian State ? , 

Tajociv— What IS the peculiar signification of these particles 
thus used ? 

TO diTo rovis ^Tifxoofa. Supply the ellipses in this expression. 

^ wox*; px*xgi TTjff What was the mode of education here al- 

luded to ? and what privileges did the objects of it enjoy ? What age is 
implied by 

<rTf(pavov rrporiOtT^a, From what is the allusion here taken ? 

TorT^en. Why does the former of these words receive a double ac- 
centuatio:i7 

xurtf* AjiTxf , Illustrate this expression by a similar one from 
Demosthenes. e 
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d7ro>.oft;ga^«yo(. What is the derivation of this word ? What were the 
principal funeral ceremonies observed by the Greeks? 

1. Where was the birth-place of Aristotle? What remarkable bene- 
fit did he confer upon it? Where was lie educated? VVlio was his 
principal instructor? Who his most celebrated pupil ? Where did he 
teach ? What was the name of his gymnasium, and the appellation of 
his sect? What was the distinction between his ucroatlc and exoteric 
philosophy? In what liglit did Aristotle seem to regard those works of 
the former kind which he published? Where did he die? and which of 
his pupils succeeded him in his school? 

2. What was the fate of Aristotle’s works ? By whom were they 
brought to Home, and who first performed the office of a skilful ec^iior 
towards them ? What influence have they had upon Philosophy in suc- 
ceeding ages. 

To be translated hito English Prose, 

Vlj o5v jutovov xplvovTSf, aXku xet) SEoopoifJisvoif oZto) r^v ^^<pov 
(pegere, elg uTroXoyKTfMV Tolg vuv /xev ou 7ragoy<x* tmv ttoKitoov, eTrepY}’- 
<ro[jLsvoig t/ gSuda^ere. eu yap *i<TTSy *^d)jva7oi, on toioluth) 

Sojei y] ttoAij slvoa, oTColog ng oiv ij 6 xr^pvrrofJi^suog. eerri Ss oueidog, fjL^ 
Tolg TTpoyovoi; aAAa too Aif}fJt,o(TOivovg avctv^plgt ‘7rgo(rsixst<rQ^- 

vai. Ilwg Gvv dv Tig t^v TotaurrjV u\<Tyyvr^)i sx<pvyoi ; ’JEav roug 
'TTpOKuraXai/^^avovTag rd xoivd xa) (piXuv^pcjuTra rwv ovopi^urm^ uttI- 
(TTOvg ovTug Tolg (puXd£r}(r$e. ydp sovoia, xa) to rrjg 

xguTiug ovofjici, xsItch [Tsv h (daep* <p$dvov(ri 5* Itt* uutu xxTu^soyov^ 
TEg Top Xoyepy wg stt\ to ttoAu, oi Toic Epyoig ttAsiottov uTtE^ovTsg, 
''Otuv ouj/ Aa/3y^rs p^Topa Jsvixwv (rTe(pumv xa) XYipoyfxaTcoit ev Tolg 
‘'EKXyitiv ETTiOvpi^ovvTay ^avdysiv avrov xsXevete xsc) twv XoyoDVy uxntEp 
rag ^s^ctiwcsig toov xYjpuypiixTcov 6 vofAog xeXstjsi TroteHa-dat, Eig fSlou 
ot^io^pectiVj x.u\ TpoTTOV (TotxPpovx* oral Sf raura ^LagTOpEiTcti, pirf 
jSs^oiiooTE avTcp roug STralvoug, 
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EPIGRAMMATA, EPITAPHIA VARIORUM, 

No, VII. 

In Homerunu 

Mortales, me etiam mortali seniine creturn, 

Et paria ausi estis credere fata mihi f 
Ac non naturae superatas" carmine leges ? 

Versaque in humanas jura superna vices ? 

Non homines^ non me Musae peperere ; sed a me 
Principium Mus% patre tr’.ere suum. 

VOL. XXIX. CL Jl . NO. LVII. O 
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D. O. M. S. 

LaCT. LuCATltJS. Causidicus. 
SpiniTUM. Deo. 
Prolem. Naturae. 
Laborem. SORTI. 
Probitatem. Fama2. 
Nefas. Ekebo. 

Ossa. Sepulcro. 

SiBl. VlVEKS. Ac. PoSTERlS. 

D. 


In Voluptatenu 

Socii voluptas quae doloris est comes. 

Non cst voluptas cum dolore, sed dolor. 

In Forttinam, 

Nonnullis Fortuna parum dedit, et nimis ullis ; 
Visa tanien nullis ilia dedisse satis. 


Fatum, 

Quod vitare nequis, tamen evitare laboras, 

Orbis sum prisci, sumque catena novi. 

ill. S. 

Pulvis et umbra sumus : piilvis nihil est nisi fumus. 
At nil est fumus, nos nihil ergo su||pus. 

Jus summum, 

Quaiido jus summum sunima cst injuria, summus 
Juris-consultus quis, prccor, esse velit 

In Medicum senem. 

In medica vult jam sexagenarius arte 
Ut sibi sit lusus, non oiedicina labor. 

Sic tamen ut ludat, ne aegroti dicere possint : 

** Mors erit id nobis, quod tibi hisua erit 

Amans et aniens. 

Dicite, cur longa est dmentis syllaba prima, 

Insano contra cur in amante brevis ? 

Hoc, credo : furor est amenti par et amanti ; 

Sed furor est illi longus, huic brevis est. 

^ In Medicum. 

Res niisera mediciis est, cui nuiiquam bene est. 
Nisi mule sit quam Auiimis. 
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In Cicadam. 

Cautando icstateni male cauta cicada peregi ; 
Hyberuo patior aidere niuta fainem. 

Sodalitium. 

Caiisidici curru felices quatuor uno 
Quoque die repetunt liniiiia nota fori. 

Quanta sodalitium praestabit commoda ! cui non 
Contigerint socii, cogitur ire pedes. 

Pi/rrha. 

Orbis dimidium : totus cum conjugc ; lotum 
Cum solo dcinceps sola datura fui. 

At vires auxere Dei. Nauique omnia poiitus 
Abstulerat. Sic nunc omnia terra dabit. 

•Medela malis. 

“ Eja agite, o cives !’* incdicastri exclamat agyrta ; 

Eja agite! Eh, veslris certa medela nialis! 

Sive dolor mentes, sen morbus torscrit arlus, 

Hanc sequitur pliialam non dubitanda quics,” 

Plebs ridet scurram ; sed seria, vera loqueiitem : — 
Mors sequitur ; mortem non dubitanda quies. 


Biblical Criticism. 

Having lately read in the Classical Journal various discus- 
sions respecting an expression of St. Paul in Irts Epistles to 
the Corinthians, ch. xi. v. 10, I beg to offer the following as 
not an improbable explanation. A friend mentioned it to me, 
and some one acquainted with Oriental manners may afford it 
additional light. 

Eastern kings, despots, and princes used to send messengers 
into distant provinces, cities, and towns, in order to select the 
most beautiful women for the gratification of their own inordi- 
nate passions : and I believe a similar practice prevails at the 
present day in some parts of Asia and European Turkey. Can 
any thing be more probable than that these messengers did not 
hesitate, in furtherance of their mission, to enter the churches 
and meetings of the persecuted Christians, and that therefore 
the apostle warned the woman to have, power on her head, (or 
a covering, in sign that she w'as under the powder of her hus- 
band), robs otyyeKovu because of the messenger#. I believe 
the marriage vow has been respected during the worst ages of 
Eastern despotisdi, at least to a certain extent ; and that it has 
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always been more ’or less the custom of modest and particularly 
of married women in the East to cover the head, and conceal 
the face from observation. Amongst the Romans we know 
that the very act of marriage implied to cover the head, ^ caput 
velare flammeo/ and that the veil was of a yellow color, to 
conceal the blushes of the bride. 

The apostle may therefore have said, in compliance with the 
feelings and prejudices of the age: every woman praying or 
prophesying with her head uncovered dishonoreth her head; 
nay more, exposes herself to the risk of becoming an object 
of profane research or admiration ; ta obviate these dangers 
in a great degree, if she he not covered ^ let her be shorn an 
operation w’hich would deprive her of the natural attraction of 
her hair. Nothing can inoie strongly mark his disapprobation 
of a woman being uncovered, than this expression, ‘ for that is 
all one as if she were shaven,’ which we are afterwards informed 
was shameful. C, C. L\ 

PSALM CXXXVII. Latine redd. 

Ad moestam Euphratis moesti consedimus ?»ram ; 

Et patrise memores strinxit imago sinus. 

Quiecjue dabant coelestc melos, duin fata sinebant, 
Cessantes rami sustinuere lyras. 

Captivos versate modes, veslramque Camcenam,” 

Dixit Idunueis turba ministra mails. 

QuomocK) feliccs conjungam voce canorcs, 

Cum procul a Solyina dissita prata colain ? 

Nec mea (nativie capiant si obliviu curaj) 

Perciirrat solitum dextera fausta melos ; 

Nec carmen facili labatur dulce palato, 

Si cadat e memori corde Sionis amor. 

Diruite hostili Solyinseos ariele muros !” 

Sic jubet e inoestis lasta redire mulis. 

O Babylon ! Babylon ! fusis volventibus, aetas 
]>ucet ad aequatas funera certa vices. 

Felix qui mentis pensabit mutua ; qui tc 
Prosternet saxis, progeniemque luam, 

R. Trevelyan. 


Idem Greece redd. 

AM^I Saxgyra pssipot, xaflecrSojxsvoi RajSvXcovoj, 

TCC^ 7F§iV 
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€VTg« t5v jw-oXffav iijprr)(rctfJt.6V aftfi xXa5oi(7«v, 
gvT5« vuv a%p>jcrT*, aSiSaxTce re Trarptdos 
dpifteg yap XtJTrancri ^otpvvofJi^Evoi Xiyu(pa)vov 
GVKSTi Tuv xi^upoLv >jXayvo/xgj. AXXot xxi avdpoov, 
avdpcov dv<rfisvsctiv rivsg ijTijtravTO Xvpwluv, 

Ssyp’ uysT ” eivovTsg fjLfXTTSO’ds 2,'iaiviov acrfj^oL.*^ 

Ilcog ovv ‘Tov ooiSov ev aXyeV deiov asihiv ; ^ 

£i <rao y upLyyiaraipn, irarqiy crTopLurea'a-iv ew’ axgoig 
(d TTpiv d^vs7rri( weiSeadon) yXw<r<rot it ay on «v. 

JSi (Tgo Xfj^oifji^Yiv, SoXv[xa, xai a[JLV})^avo$ cl ^eip 
fjcYjTtOTS TOLV f^oXTTstv [/.eXsoov TtoXv^oq^oy eysipoi" 
ccpoL kXueiv eloxYi(raT ugam Eloovtov acrpLu, 
r^fjLUTi rep, OTS Xs^av, sgoc^e ret reiy(Eoi Ttvpym.^^ 

SI Quyarsg Bct^vXoovog oV^vgoig odwocKtiv 
raxopt,syr)‘ pLotxapKTTog 6g uitoiv ctiro^wrEi 
rrJ TTEv^wv oivj/ei ys ({jiX* 6g ru (TU tskv uvu irsrpctg. 

JL T. 

Ein\ IlcracL 3014. 

IlporBiTTug, dvTr^Koixrag' evTcvOsv hi ^gt) 

Toy itporTpoTtcciov, rov rs yswalov xaXeTv* 

OvTco ys ^/v Toi rdfh e^er Qaveliv fiiv o6 
XpYj^M, XiTTcov 0 * dv ouSev ct^Doif^r^v /hlov, 

Sensum horuin verboriun minime asseciiti sunt interpretes. 
Quorum coujecturis omissis, mcani interprelationern proponain. 
PleHimque.holent homines, qui aliqiiid ab letale, j^cxu aut condi- 
tione sua alieiiuni faciuiit, ipsi sui accusatorcs licri, ne in uvotKt' 
Qr^ricig suspicionem incinrant, et ex ignoraiitia peccare videtur 
[videanlur.] Ita Macaria v. 475. Alcmena v. 97B. et lioc loco 
luirystheus. Verte, Nunc autem licet supplicem et tiniidum 
me vocare. Cicero pro Milone c. 34. "I’iniidos et supplices, 
ety ut vivere liceat, obsecrantes. Scilicet non diftiletur se ab- 
jectuin et limidum vocari posse, qui saevitiam suam in IJercuIem 
ejusque liberos excusando mortem detrectare conatus sit. Hue 
enini spectavit tota ejus oralio. Nulla diliicultas est in vocc 
itporTpoTtctioVy qiue ixerijy signiiicat ap. Soph. Aj. 1173. Phil. 
930. Major in altero vocabulo yevvoTm, rorlem, Aniniosum, 
quod cum mea interpretatione conciliari ncquit, nisi per iro- 
iiiam.^^ ' 

The above note, which is taken froth Elmsiey’s edition, does 
not remove the oLscurity of the passage. It wiU scarcely be 
disputed that in the same sentence both adjectives must be 
ironically or literally undeistood. In this instance the latter 
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must evidently be the ense. Tov wpotrTpovenoVy rov rs yivvotiov is 
the same as tov wpotrrg, 13 rov y, I’he words of Eurystlieus by 
no means imply an acknowledgment of pusillanimity^ but ra- 
ther indifference as to the impression produced on his auditors. 
The meaning of the passage is this. You have brought your 
accusation, and you have heard iny defence. From this you 
may form your judgment ; you may call me a crouching sup- 
pliant, or the reverse. However, thus the matter stands : 1 
neither desire death, nor shall I be wanting in courage to meet 
it." Had Eurystlieus intended to anticipate the charge of 
cow^ardice, as Macaria and Alcniena (alluded to in the note) 
those of forwardness and cruelty, these deprecatory expressions 
would have prefaced and not concluded his speech. On the 
contrary, he commences in a fearless manner : 

Tuvai, firj pLs flcoTTSucrovTa ere, 

8* «XAo fjLTjSh ryjg Trsgi 

As^ovS\ odev ^p^ dstXluv 6<^\£lv tivu. 

The inconsistency of this commencement and tlie termination, 
if interpreted as in the note, is obvious. Had his address been 
supplicatory as Nvell as exculpatory, the argument (a strong one 
ill those times) that he acted at the instigation of Juno, sir 
errs (x^, would have been more vehemently insisted on. 
Ill fact, the language and conduct of Eurystlieus, when in the 
po\^er of his enemies, is manly and courageous, and not per- 
fectly consistent with the character attributed to him in v. 800. 
sqq. where he is represented as declining the combat with llyl- 
lus. 

M. 


NOTICE OF 

77ie CHARACTERS OF THEOPHRASTUS, 
tramlatcd from the Greek, and illustrated by Physi- 
ognomical Sketches. By Francis Howell. Lon- 
don, Taylor : royal octavo, price \L l5. imperial 
11. 11^. 6d. 

We are glad to see Theophrastus before us once more, in a 
new coat retaining much of the original cut, yet free and flow- 
ing enough ao admit of the old Grecian moving himself with 
grace in its easy amplitude. VVe have also in this translation 
the original text appended, which is^ to say the least of it, a 
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very candid mode of inviting comparison and criticism ; and, in 
addition to the text, wc have an elegantly urilten preface, wherein 
the Science of Mind, as studied in modern times, is concisely al- 
luded to, and a series of notes at the end of the volume, in which 
it is more attentively considered, and treated with a closeness of 
reasoning and seriousness of sentiment, a degree of knowlege 
of the world, and observation of individual character, which 
shows the writer to have brought to his task of translation a 
mind congenial with that of the celebrated person, whose most 
celebrated work he has translated, in a manner whicli will make 
the Needhams and Newtons of days gone by ^'hide their dimi- 
nished heads.’’ 

As one of the most forcibly delineated characters of Theo- 
phrastus, one which we may contemplate any day from the 
life, in the hundreds of Essex, the fens of l^incolnshire, or tlie 
wolds of Yorkshire, we .would quote The Rustic, p. 16. to 18. 
As a specimen of the original vein of thought, and solidity of 
reflection, which distinguish the translator of, and commentator 
on, these Characters, we w'lll give his remarks on The Eeak- 
FUL, not as the best, but as the shortest, and therefore the most 
suitable to our comments in this place. 

The rEAiiruL.— Reason is an unfit remedy for alarms that spring 
from the poverty of the animal system. Tlie more the Coward reasons, 
the more he quakes: when clanger must be met, tlie best course he can 
take is to leave reason and imagination behind, by a reckless leap into 
‘ the very midst of things.' The only remedy that can be applied to the 
mind, is that which is furnished by habit, and familiarity with danger. 
Ilut It is the Wy that is chielly in fault; and it should be corroborated 
by ample and generous diet, and a full measure of exercise in the open 
air. In the early cure of physical timidity, the different constitution 
and circumstances of the sexes must be observed : the fears of a girl 
may, with propriety, be allayed by reasoning ; because it is not desira- 
ble, nor indeed possible, ifit were desirable, to give h ardy insensibility to 
the body; and also because the perils, to which women are ordinarily ex- 
posed, more often allow of some recurrence to reason ; and demand calm 
recollection, rather than force, or enterprise : but the feaisof a boy ought 
never to receive so much attention And respect. Every motive of shame, 
every prudent familiaris^ing with danger, and every physical corrobora- 
tion, should be employed to conquer a defect which, so far as it prevails, 
renders a man miserable, contemptible, and useless. 

It only remains for us to say, that this volume is illustrated 
with fifty engravings on w'ood — one from the antique, the rest 
from original designs, very forcible and characteristic iii ex- 
pression. The engravings themselves are exquisitely done, and 
if we particularise those of Williams above the re&t, it is only 
because his name being less known to fame than his merit de- 
serves, it becomes a duty to promulgate it, in those who have 
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seen various specimens of his ability, all equally excellent ; as 
in his designs for Wiifen’s Qarcilasso de Vega, and Tasso, 
Dryden’s Fables in Whittingham’s edition, and many other 
works of a similar description. Our readers will easily imagine 
that with the concentration of so much talent as this book ex- 
hibits, both in its text and ornaments, it must form a most de- 
sirable adjunct to the library of the gentleman and the scholar ; 
and altogether we may venture to pronounce, that Theophrastus 
was never introduced, even in his own Ajttic age, with so many 
advantages into polite society. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

LATELY PUBLISHED. 

Stephens^ Greek Thesaurus^ No, XXVII. Price 1/. !}s. per 
No. Large paper ^2/. 12s. 6fi. No. XXVIII. will be published 
in May, and the whole work completed within the year 182.5. 
The copies of some deceased Subscribers may be had at 1/. 
Small, and 2/. 12s. (id, l^arge Paper. The Prices will be soon 
raised to 1/, 75, Small, and 2/. 155. Large. Subscribers always 
remain at the price at which they originally enter. Nos. 1, to 
XX VII. contain above 13,000 w'ords omitted by Stephens. 
Total Subscribers, Large and Small, 1080. The copies printed 
are strictly limited to the number of Subscribers# The work 
will be certainly comprised in 39 Nos. or all above given gratis. 

The Delphin and I' ariorum Classics, Nos. LX I. and LXII., 
containing Statius. Price 1/. Is. per No. Large paper, double. 
Present Subscription, 983 large and small. 

As it may not be so convenient to some new Subscribers to purchase 
at once the whole Nos. now published, Mr. V. will accommodate such 
by delivering one or two back Nos. with each new No. till the set is 
completed. — Stepuens* Gueek Thesaurus may be subscribed forun the 
same terms. 

A Dictionary of Latin Phrases: comprehending a methodi- 
cal digest of the various phrases from the best authors ; which 
have been collected in all phraseological works hitherto pub- 
lished ; for the more speedy progress of students in Latin Com- 
position, By William Robertson, A. M. of Cambridge. 
A new Edition, with considerable additions, alterations, and cor- 
rections. For the use of the Middle and Upper Classes in 
Schools. Pr. 15s. royal duod. containing .above 1000 pages. 

The present edition has this advantage over its predecessors, that it is 
enriched with many hundred phrases which have hitherto been unre- 
corded j have been d^^awn from the purest fountains, by actual 

perusal ; from Cicero, Tacitus, Terence', Plautus, &c. 
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fji tevimj In t ell i gen cc . 

The sixth Part of the Novum Lexicon Grjcctim, Etymologi- 
cuin ct Keale ; cui pro basi Substrata? sunt Concordantiae et 
J'^Iucidationes [{oinericie el Pindarica? : Auctore C. 'T. Damni, 

Kditio de novo instructa; voces nenipe omnes prxstans, 
prime, ordine literarum explicatas, delude, lamiliis etyiiiologicis 

dispositas, cura J. M. Duncan, A. 13. 4lo., price lO.s*. bds. 

• 

Also, Novum Lexicon Grseciim, l^tymologicuni et Reale ; 
cui pro basi SubstratJC sunt Concordautiie et Llucidatioues 
Ilomericai. Auctore C. Daiiiiii. E\ opere iutegro llo- 
nierico-Piiidarico excerptuiii, cl de novo iiHtructuni ; voces 
ueiiipe omnes prevstaus, primo, ordine literarum explicatas, 
delude, fanwliis etymologicis disposlius, cuia J, M. Duncan, 
A. I?, 8vo., Parts J to (j, pi ice T'j. OW. each. 

This Work, which is printed with tr|ual neatness to that of 
tlie Quarto, and in double coluiiiU'j, wilf extend to Two 
Volumes, Octavo, of afioiit B()0 pages each, and will, like the 
Quarto, be comprised in Eight Paits. 

IJistoire de la Litterabue (irccrjue Profane, depuis son 
origine jusquVi la [U'ise do Conslaiitiuople par Ics Tiircs, &c. ; 
sccoiule edition, entieromeut refoudue et cnriclne de la parlie 
bibliographiquc ; par iM. Sdiocll. T. ler, Paiis. 1B£3* 8vo. 

Caruieii de Bollo ilispanlco, Auctore P. A. Lemaire. 
Pans. rVi3. ^vo. 

Frid. Sc uller Carmen de Campana, sivo D^^s //cd von der 
(lloike, La^ue rcddituin a J, D. Fuss. 1822. 8vd. 


J. D. Fuss ad J. 13. Lycocriliciini Epistola, m npia loci 
Metamorphoseoii et Fastoruin Ovulii, iiec non alii iionuuili sive 
defenduiitur et illustrantur, sive euiendantur, Clir. Cour. Spreii- 
gel Emendatioues exempli causa refutaulur : Adlixneut Auony- 
mi e Kepertorio Beckiauo mendacia. l^eodii 1823. 8vo. 

A new edition of Dr. Valpy’s Greek Grammar ; with Notes 
for the use of those who have made some progress in the Lan- 
guage. Ninth Edition. Pr. 6% Gd. bds. 


The Gharacters of Theophrastus ; translated from the Greek, 
and illustrated by Physiognomical Sketches. I'o wdiich are 
subjoined the Greek Text, with Notes and [lints on the fndi- 
vidual Varieties of Human Nature. By Francis Howell. 
With 50 Wood Engravings. Royal 8vo. price 1/. W*. imperial 
1/. I Is. Gd. 
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Vigerus de Idiotismis Graces Dictionis,td^ Hermann. 8vo, 
2 O 5 . bds. In one or in two Vols. 

The Germany and Agricola of Tacitus^ from Passow’s and 
Brotier^s Text, with En^ish Notes and Critical Remarks. Third 
Edition. By E. H. Barker, Trin. Coll. Camb. 5s. 6c/. bds. 

In the Press. 

Analecta Latina Majora ; containing selections from the 
best Latin Prose Authors, with English Notes, 8cc, exactly on 
the plan of DahelFs Analecta Graeca. 1 vol. 8vo. For Schools. 

M. JuLiEN is preparing for publication the works of Meii- 
cius, the celebrated follower of Confucius, who florished about 
300 years after him. He will give the Chinese text lithogra- 
phised, with a literal translation into Latin of the text as well 
as of the most necessary commentaries for understanding it. 
It is the first attempt of the kind that has been made in Europe, 
and will probably attract considerable attention, which in 
England ought to be more than elsewhere. The only com- 
plete Chinese text of any work printed before, w’as the Tchoung 
Young of Confucius by M. Remusat, with the translation and 
a few notes : but the work is short, and there is no literal trans- 
lation from any commentators, and it was printed by govern- 
ment, but scarcely published. There have been many ideas of 
Confucius, from translations of his works, known in Europe 
for some time ; but scarcely any thing has been known of Men- 
cius, though his works form one of w'hat the Chinese call the 
four books, a place next in order to the king, which are of the 
first rate in their estimation, I'he work will soon be ready for 
publication, and is to be dedicated to Sir William Drummond. 


Present State of Dutch Literature, While our magazines and 
reviews are filled with disserlations on French, Gcrinan, Italian, 
and Spanish literature, that of our industrious neighbours, the 
Dutch, seems neglected and forgotten i and yet their literary la- 
bors, within a recent period, have been numerous, and in many 
instances, to say the least of them, very respectable. We hope, 
therefore, that a short sketch of their most celebrated living au- 
thors way not be unacceptable. Beginning with the poets, we 
may observe en passant, that the Dutch language is highly poeti- 
cal, or at least not less so than the German. It allows of the 
boldest combinations, adapts itself to every kind of metre and 
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verse, and in the mouth of a welUbred Dutchman, and especially 
of a Dutchwoman, its sounds are far from being harsh or gra- 
ting. 

Their first poet is unquestionably Bilderdyk^ a man of a most 
comprehensive mind. His earliest work appeared in 1776, and his 
productions have since increased to fifty volumes. But although 
his greatest merit is that of a poet, yet many of his ;vorks are on 
philology, jurisprudence, physic, geology, and general literature. 
He is an enemy to German literature ; and occasionally very se- 
vere against those of his countrymen who condescend to imitate 
it : nevertheless, a mental afKnity with the great poets of that na- 
tion may be traced in his writings. GoHke is the only author who 
is sometimes honored with his praise. One of his most recent 
productions is the beginning of a great epic poem, entitled the 
Destruction of the World (De Ondergang der eerste Waereld). 
Bilderdyk's best pupil in poetry is Dacosta, a.youth of the Jew- 
ish religion, full of lire and energy. He was not eighteen when he 
published a metrical translation of the Perste of iEschylus ; and 
two years after, the Proqietheus of the same author ; and latterly a 
volume of miscellaneous poems. It is remarkable that Dacosta, 
though such a warm admirer of the Dutch language aric| poetry, is 
a Portuguese, 

Feith, of Zwolle, in Overyssel, a contemporary and formerly an 
intimate friend of Bilderdyk, is the third in rank. He, together 
with the latter, enjoys tlie honor of having, in the latter part of 
the last century, revived Dutch poetry from its lethargy. Though 
he is greatly inferior to Bilderdyk in learning, he is superior to him 
in the gentler feelings of humanity, in a sweet religious melancholy, 
and perhaps even in the harmony of his numbers. ^He has writ- 
ten some excellent hymns, odes, romances, and didactic poems. 
Of the latter, The Grave, and Old Age, and Solitude, and The 
World, are the best. His poem on De Ruyte is considered as a 
masterpiece. Reithberg, the poet of the Happiness of Love, may 
be considered as his pupil ; and De Kruy ff{Vdte\y deceased), the 
author of the Hope of Return, most resembles him in genius. 

Tollens, of Rotterdam, is the favorite of the nation. He is a 
merchant, without a regular literary education, but well read in 
modern languages, anR the history 0f his country ; of which he 
takes frequent opportunities of reprinting traits of Dutch heroism, 
little known by the generality of readers. He handles every sub- 
ject with the happiest facility. With equal energy and warmth of 
feeling he describes a battle, or the individual deed of an ai)|pient 
Dutch hero ; the humiliation and exaltation of his country, the sor- 
sows and the happinfss of love, domestic felicity, and the great* 
ness a^d destination of the poet. TolUni writings are universally 
read ; which may appear from the fact of 10,000 subscriptions 
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having been obtained to a recent cheap edition of his works: a 
circumstance unparalleled in a nation not exceeding two millions 
of people. His latest, and at the same time one of his best ivorks, 
is the Wintering of the Dutch on Nova-Zeinbla in 15y6-97. He, 
as well as Fiith, is an admirer of ^German literature ; and the for- 
mer has published a very pretty volume of imitations from the 
German and French. His school is tlje most numerous in Hol- 
land. Some of his best pupils are IlJkrstrass, who has sung the 
Redeemer, and latterly the merits of Rubens ; Messchert^ who se- 
lected the new colony of paupers at Frederiksoord as a subject for 
an excellent poem ; wlio, with several others, are all natives of 
Rotterdam. Tollens has declined the honor of a bust, which bis 
admiring fellow citizens offered to raise to him. 

Kilmers, of Amsterdam, is another poet of renown. In 180(), 
when the republic was threatened with a French invasion, he jnib- 
lished a fragment uf a MS. tragedy, in which he makes a Cireek 
weep over the ruins of Corinth for the fata of his country under the 
Roman yoke. This poem made a very vivid impression on his 
countrymen, and stimulated them to a powerful resistance; and 
the allusions to Fiance were so stiiking, that the paper in which 
the poem was published was prohibited there. I'hc muse of this 
poet is bold, fiery, and sublime. God, virtue, the arts, and his 
country, are his themes. One of his larger poems, the Dutch 
Nation (De liollaudsclie Natio), Ira*-' alroady gone through five 
editions. Tin* only fault attributed to him is his selection of ima- 
ges, which are taken iroui a great dn»tanee, whilst the objects near 
him are negheted. He died in 1813, ami by his death escaped 
the im[)ris(>nu)eift whieh was already <leeree<l against him in Paris. 
His s|>irit has' passe d, in a evi-at ineasuie, his friend and rela- 
tion, dorntlift^ Lvoht n, a poet eif talent, hut of less literary know- 
ledge than Kiimns. Me* is distingnisheel by a high flight of ima- 
gination, strong anient language, and an abundance of poetical 
images. His theme is, for the most part, his “father-land.” His 
best poems are The P>alavians at the ptniod of Caisar, and The 
Victory of the Nethorlaiulors at Chatham. Fan I fell, one of the 
most learned lawyers of Amstenlam, is also considered as a distin- 
guished poet. lie has furnished very good translations of some 
classics. 4> 

llmry flemumn, and Uarnhard Klyn, also natives of Amster- 
dam, may be mentioned as young men of great promise. 

Jjilof, and Spandau, of Groeiiiiigen, are tw'o other respectable 
poefc". The productions of the former are few in number ; he trans- 
lates with facility from foreign languages, and even has composed 
^ome verses in German and IVench. Spandau has written more : 
domestic happiness, love, and patriotism are the favoriie topics 
of his muse. He is inferior to Kilmm's, LooUen, (,r Tollens in 
energy, ardor, and imagery ; and he wants the power of lungujge 
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SO eminently possessed by the latter; nevertheless his writings are 
distinguished by an unassuming warmth, a beautiful, dignified 
simplicity, loveliness, and clearness of diction ; and above all, > a 
purity of taste, in which he surpasses many of his contemporaries. 
In one of his poems, entitled The Netherlands, he first ventured to 
strip off the fetters of rhyme, and sing tlie heroic and literary 
greatness pf his small country with a truly Ossianic 'enthusiasm. 
Simons is particularly known for his bold poem, Vergiict un 
afkornft, 6 Bataven, wjiich he wrote during the riciich usurpation, 
and which was translated for his present Majesty while Prince 
Regent, as a proof of the spirit which then animated the Dutch 
nation. 

liorger, who died in 1820, in his 36‘th year, left hut few 
poems : but they prove that he inijilit have become the first poet 
of his country, llis works, De Ilistoria Pragmatica, De Historia 
Providentiae Diviiia?, Szc,, deserve to be more universally known. 

The scarcity of ihealriiJal productions at the present time seems 
to he felt in Holland as much as elsewhere. There are some good 
pieces of BUderdyk and his wife, such as Cormac, William of Hol- 
land, Floris V., and a translation of Cinna, by the former; and 
Klfride, by the latter : but they ull present great difticulties in the 
jierformance, A Prize oft'ered by tlie National institution in 1818 
produced some original tragedies: among which Dacosta’s Al- 
phons of l^ortngal, and ^Irs. Bilderdyk’s Dar^o, were mentioned 
as the best; yet the prize was adjudged' to no one. A second 
competition was not more successful, allbough it called forth two 
other productions of the same author and authoress, of which 
Montigny and Diatrice, by Dacosia, is now freqifeivJly performed 
at Amsterdam and the Hague, with considerable applause. 

Among the prose writers t/. //. vati der Palm (Prof, of the 
Orient. Lang, and Preacher at the University of Leyden) holds the 
first rank. llis numerous sermons are graced hy a simple, yet ini- 
mitable eloquence, grounded on the most extensive biblical study. 
His memoir on the Liberation of the Netherlands is well wortliy of 
being translated, although it would be diffieult to transfer to a 
translation the various beauties of style, and the harmony of the 
periods w hich grace the original. The other pulpit orators of re- 
nown are Clarisse, at Leyden; Broe§, Roily and Stuart^ at Amster- 
dam ; Dermonty at the Hague ; Van der flocven, at Rotterdam ; 
and Schrant (a Roman Catholic) at Ghent. Their best historians 
are Stuart and Scheltema, The style of the former is harmonious, 
and full of the finest illustrations : but it is not sufficiently com- 
pressed. That of the latter is too close an imitation of the diction 
of old Iloost* In fact, the Dutch prose (with the exception of 
that of Van der Palm ) has not yet risen to that height to which 
their poetry has raised itself. (Literary Gazelle,) 
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In our next we shall give— 

Coincidences between 2\isso and Homer, — In SophocHs CEdip, Colon, 
Emend, — Notice of' the Oda of Anacreon of Teos. — Biblical Criticism on the 
first and second Chapters if St. Matthew. 

E. R. G/s verses are correct in metre, but deficient in style and expres- 
sion. 

Arithmetic of the Holy Scriptures came too late for our present No. 

We shall continue S.^s Comments on Demosthenes in our next. 

Notices of Worledge^ Tancoigncy &c. in our next. 

Y.^s Remarks on the English Translation of the Bible will also appear in 
the next No. 

J . B.*s Biblical Criticisms came too late. 

W. T. P. S.’s short articles will appear in our next. 

We have received J. J. — N. O. — G. P. C. — 

The notice which we promised to give of Professor Boissonadc’s 
Aristanetijs, has been deferred from a wish to make it as interesting as 
possible, by subjoining to it a rapid view of the other Works of the 
Professor — all of which are now before us with the exception of Holstenii 
Episiola, 
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13. Lege uti, pro usurpare, 
3. Sed redeamus 


8. Sic pro hi, 

3 1 . Debetur jurijurando. 


DIRECTION TO THE BINDER. 

Insert the Four Plates opposite page 192 . 
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On the striking Coincidences between the Allegories, 
Similes, and Desc7*iptions, in Tasso’s Gierusalemme 
Liber ata, and those of Homer and some other An- 
cient Writers. 


lIoMER has been in all ages deservedly admired as the first poet 
of any eminence, whose works were preserved by the care of lite- 
rary characters, influenced by the piinciple pf a ^cred species of 
veneration, which ov^ed its origin to the superior character of 
his two immortal works, distinguished for sublimity of subject 
and for the elegance displayed not only in the ideas, but likewise 
in the force and purity of diction ; far superior to the conceptions 
of those who were the ordinary geniuses of the period in which 
he lived, whose compositions were no doubt consigned to obli- 
vion, when eclipsed by the brilliancy of so great a master, or, as 
Val. Maximus styles him, such an ingenii ccelestis vates,” from 
whose deep draughts of the Castalian spring succeeding poets 
have in all ages been inspired. There appears a superiority in 
his poems, which can only be compared to the expression of the 
countenance of one of the noblest statues of antiquity. He 
hardly seems a denizen of earth,'* but appears to stand like the 
heavenly archer" in serene majesty, above the other colftpo- 
sitions of mortals — possessed of a description of subirmiiy which 
disdains the commoil career of sublunary objects. •Whether he 
actually wrote the Iliad and Odyssey from his own conceptions 
alone, aided by the tradition of preceding times, appears to have 
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been doubted by Rome of the learned. He has been accused of 
deducing his plan from the poems of Orpheus and those of one 
Corinniis^ said to have been contemporary with the heroes of the 
Trojan war. I have read a disquisition^ — certainly, it must be 
confessed, an idle one, — which tends to prove that the works im- 
puted to him were actually the composition of Thales the Mile- 
sian ; — but,, whosoever the author was, we have abundant reason 
for considering him a most extraordinary, unrivalled genius. 
Among other works of estimation which have been formed on 
the model of this great high priest of all the N ine” in after ages, 
appears that clief-d’ceuvre of Italian lilpic poetry immortalised 
under the name of the Gierusalemrne Liberata. A critic of the 
first eminence in the literary world considers Tasso as having 
far surpassed the Jliad in the chief circumstances connected 
with the characteristic features of the heroes who ligured in the 
days of tlie Crusades ; as well as in the manner in which their 
characters are respectively sustained, and in the lire and variety 
of action contained in his descriptions of warlike manceuvres. 
He has certainly painted with a inasteily hand those fine con- 
ceptions traced out by Homer; and it will be easily perceived 
in the course of the following observations, that he has pursued 
in no small degree the minutest touches of originality displayed 
in the sublimest parts of the Iliad and Odyssey. 

The character of Kinaldo, the hero of the first offspring of 
Tasso’s genius, is generally considered as more interesting than 
that of his great prototype Achilles. The poem is written in all 
the spirit of ancient chivalry, and contains many gigantic and 
other fabulous adventures. 

The hero of the piece is indeed represented as possessing 
great muscular strength ; but he is nevertheless remarkable tor 
courtesy and magnanimity, and all other heroic qualities conspi- 
cuous in the character of a knight errant. Like the heroes of ihe 
Iliad, he exerts his bodily powers in a supernatural manner, and 
bears down all opposing knights, whether single or united. 

These adventures are occasionally diversified by episodes and 
other entertaining digressions ; and enchantment, fairy scenes, 
and romantic occurrences, are among the other beauties of the 
poem. 

Tasso has closely imitated Ilemer in the following passages of 
the Gier. Ijb. In Canto i. S. 37* the catalogue of the armies 
and nations employed is given before the commencement of any 
warlike achievements or hostile conflict, in the same manner 
as Homer describes the heroes of Greece in his calniogiie of the 
Shi[ >s, Iliad, lib.^'. 49o. ; though it may bo here obsei ved, that 
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there appears a greater diversity in the enumeration of the forces 
of the Crusaders, and that the Italian poet has improved upon 
his model, as his descriptions eontaiii more variety of sentiment, 
and are divested of the tautology of that' part of the Iliad, In 
Canto III. lierminia points out and describes the Christian war- 
riors to Aladin from the top of a tower, in the same manner as 
Helena does those of Greece to old Priam, II. y'f 171. 

It is worthy of remark that the Gods occurring in the poems 
of Homer, are brought forward by T;fSso in the shape of good 
and evil angels, by whose ministry many actions of note are 
performed, and warriors excited on several memorable occasions. 
In Canto vii. S. fi8. Godfrey of Bouillon speaks to an aged 
warrior in the same style and manner as Agamemnon to Nestor. 
I'he coincidence is striking, particularly as Godfrey is formed in 
many respects on the model of the son of i^beus : 

Gli pur avesbi fra V etade acerba 
Diece altri di valor al tiio simile, 

Come ardirei viiicer Babel siiperba, 

E la Croce spiegar da Battro a Nile. 

Compare 11. |3'. 371. — 

Ja y^g, Zsv re 'Trurep, 

TOlOtJTOl ^SKCi [XOt (TVl/.<^pudfJL0V5$ shv \'l^Cc7cOU* 

Tcp KS ^pLVO’eis TToXis aWxTOj, 8CC. 

In Canto vii, S. 106. the description of the warriors charg- 
ing ill battle bears a very lively resemblance to that of Homer, 
11. 446, The same occurs in Canto lx. S. 5J. 

S’ affrouta iiisicmc onibilinente mlaiido 
Scudo a sendo, ehno ad cimo, e brando a brando. 

p e^uXov pivouc, <rvv 8’ 

U7up 6fji^aXos(TG^ai 

^'EttXyivt &c. 

(Clorinda fights like an Amazon, and bears a marked revsem- 
blance to Pentbesilea, Dictys Cret. and to the Camilla of Virgil’s 
iEneid.) Alecto inflames Argillano in a vision, being incited by 
some evil ungel to kindle commotion against the Crusaders, in 
the same muuner as she is represented, instigated by Juno, iKn. 
7. stirring up the fury of Turniis against the Trojans. 

Canto IX. S. .38. An old warrior falling on the field of battle 
is compared to an ancient tree, blown down by a stdFm. A 
simile of this sort is very common in Homer, who compares the 
fall of Simoisius fo that of a poplar, and that of Orsilochus and 
Crelhon to that of two tall fir-trees. — Canto ix.S. 46. Godfrey 
is represented as similar to the%Po overflowing its banks and 
rushing with tremendous force to the Adriatic; and in the Iliad, 
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Hector 19 represented in the same manner under the image of a 
torrent from the mountains. — Canto ix. S. 47. The same war- 
rior attacks the enemy precisely as Agamemnon is described, 11. 

x". 265 . 

Con la spada e con gli urti apre e dissolve 
Le vie pid chiuse e gli ordini piil forti. 

AuTyp h Twv AXKctiV IneiroiKuTO arl^ag uvBgwVy 
r\ iopl ts, fj>sya\ 0 Krl re ^epiAothlottriv, 

S. 74 . The simile of the horse is very like that of Virgil, Geor. 
in. when he describes that animal as leaving his stable and 
galloping over the plains. — S. 79. The scene between Argillano 
and Ariadino is the same as that between Hector and Patroclus, 

11. TT, 8o2. 

Pari destin t’ aspetta, e da piJi forte 
Destra a giacer mi sarai stesso accanto. 

uXXi, TO* yjSri 

’^Ay^i Troepeo-TTjxev Savarog xot) [xolpa. xparaii^, 

Xeptrl ^otpisvT *A^iKT^og, 

The expression or tu qui moii intanto, d* augei pasto e di 
cani”— is the same as the imprecation of Achilles, when he 
threatens to resign the corpse of Hector to be torn by dogs and 
birds of prey ; and the latter part of the stanza — ** indi lui preme 
col piede” — is nearly a version of the 862d verse, where Hector is 
described as drawing his spear out of the body of Patroclus, 
after pressing it with his foot. — S. 9^- Here we have a version 
of the 489th v, of the 2d book of the Iliad, almost verbatim — 
Non io, cento bocche e lingue cento 
Avessi, See. 

Canto X. S. 2. The Soldan is compared to a w'olf driven 
from a sheep-fold, and obliged to retire, persecuted by the 
shepherds’ darts, as in the Iliad. — S. 14. The chariot-horses are 
described in the same manner as we find them by Homer. 

Canto XII, The first stanza “ Era la notte” is strictly Home- 
ric. The story of Clorinda, from stanza 23 to 3.5, is similar to 
that of Camilla and Metabus in Virgil. — S. 42 and 43. Clo- 
rinda and another warrior go by night to set fire to the enemy’s 
machines, in the same manner as Diomed and Ulysses in the 
Iliad, and Nisus and Euryalus in the JEneid, leave their in- 
trenchinents in the night for w arlike purposes. — S. 70. Tancredi 
having tAortally wounded Clorinda, he, recognising her, breaks 
out into lamentations, as Achilles is said to have done, at the 
deiath of Penth^silea, Dictys Cret. 

Canto XIV, S. 2. The Divine Spirit watches over the fates 
of Godfrey of Bouillon, like Jupiter over those of Achilles ; and 
both send dreams to the respective chiefs Agamemnon and 
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Godfrey. The sentences of this stanza remind the reader very 
forcibly of the beginning of the second Iliad — 'V XXoi jxev pa 
0601 re xat «v6p6f..,E3§ov oravvu^ioi — ‘‘essi ogni pensier che ’1 di 
conduce, TufFato aveano in dolce obblio profondo.” — Warriors 
are represented going to the Infernal regions, that is, into the 
subterraneous parts of the earth, led by an enchanter or magi- 
cian, as Ulysses at the instigation of Circe, or iUiieas conducted 
by tlie Cuinsean Sibyl. 

Canto XV. Carlo.and Ubaldo take a voyage in the enchanted 
bark, and view the shores of many renowned places, as Ulysses 
is described in the Odyssey. As Tiresias, in the infernal shades, 
foretels what is to happen to Ulysses ; and AEneas in the iEneid is 
informed of tlie conduct and fate of his posterity in like manner ; 
so also Tasso represents a nymph foretelling what progress 
Europeans should make in the western w'or)d — after a native of 
Liguria should have dared to sail beyond the columns of Her- 
cules, In Seneca there is some prophecy of the same kind, 
and it is foretold that Thule shall not be the plus ultra" of 
navigators. Conjectures of this sort appear to have been com- 
mon amongst the ancients, if we may judge from what Plato 
says in his I'imaeus about the isle Atalantis, probably Hispa- 
niola, beyond which was a vast continent, extending to the 
ocean ; and which appears to be confirmed by Diodorus, who 
speaks concerning an island beyond the pillars of Hercules ; 
which had been discovered by some mariners, probably driven 
there by, a tempest; for Aristotle himself says, that a Carthagi- 
nian vessel, which had been apparently blown but of its course 
by a strong westerly wind, had discovered shores •hitherto un- 
known. Jn Amm. Marceltinus, we have an account of a vast 
island, probably the same as that which Plato mentions, which 
the historian says had disappeared under an inundation of the 
ocean ; but it is easy to perceive that this was a ready melhod of 
cloaking his ignorance of a country then nearly unknown, and 
which few persons dared to visit, from the dread of exposing 
themselves to the pyerils of the vast Atlantic. 

Canto XVI. Armida is an enchantress like Circe in Home/s 
Odyssey ; and the knights behold emblematical figures in her 
portico, as iEneas does in that of Dido. Her gardens resemble 
those of Alcinous, in the island of Pbaeacia, by whom h is ge- 
nerally supposed Horner intended to personify Solomon. Her 
parrot is taught to sing verses on the shortness of liuinan life, 
comparing men to leaves of trees, as we find thenT described, 11. 

Oi'j) Trep y«V6^, /c.t.X. liinaldo is represented inveigled 
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in love by Armida, as Ulysses by Calypso; and two warriors re- 
cover him from enchantment, as that hero, in the Odyssey dis- 
enchants his companions, when he requires of Circe to restore 
them to their primitive forms* 

Canto xvii. A catalogue is given of the Indian warriors, to 
whom are given the epithets of espugnator delle cilta'^ (tttoX/- 
TTopdog) and ‘^domator de’ cavalli'* with others of the 

same import as those applied by Homei to his heroes. A youth 
is represented voyaging and watching the polar star, and other 
constellations, as Ulysses does when he sails from Calypso’s 
island ; though it must be allowed he appears in a less perilous 
state than that of the hero. Rinaldo receives a shield on which 
are displayed the valorous deeds of his ancestors — in which re- 
spect the poet evidently appears to have imitated Homer, He- 
siod, and Virgil. , 

Canto XVI II. liiualdo is warned to hevvarc of the dangers 
of the enchanted grove ; and desired to shun me sweet voices 
or songs of any persons that should accost him, as Ulysses is 
by Circe to beware oi the Sirens. 

Ho draws hia sword to destroy the enchantress, as Ulysses 
does to preven.t being transfonned by the spells of Circe. The 
scnladc of Jerusalem resembles in many respects the assault of 
the Greeks on Tioy, in the Ahieid. "Tlie ctFects of the batter- 
ing ram are compared to a rock descending from a mountain and 
overwhelming every thing in its progress ; and a simile of the 
same description is found in the Iliad. St. Michael appears to 
Godfrey, as Vevms to iCneas, when Troy was taken. Like Nep- 
tune, Ugoiie imdermiues the walls, and Dudone, like Juno, ad- 
inieisters arms to the combatants. Rinaldo breaks open the 
door of the temple (with a beam), as Hector does the gate of 
the Grecian camp. 

The simile of the shepherd driving his flock to shelter is 
nearly the same as that of Homer, when he describes him fore- 
seeing the coming of a storm and committing his fleecy charge 
to the covert of a rock. 

The tiiagician Isineno in the 2d Canto of the poem certainly 
partakes of the qualities of Moeris, in the 8lb Eclogue of Vir- 

Sil* 

Che trar di sotto ai chiusi marmi 
Puo corpo estinto — 

Sjepe animus imis excire sepulcris,^ 

1 cannot help considering the flight of Erminia, in the begin- 
ning of the 7th Canto, as bearing a vivid resemblance to the 
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flight of Pompey the Great, after the battle of PIfarsalia, as 
described by the n)a§tcrly pen of Lucan. 

It is perhaps to be lamented that both Tasso and Dante 
should have selected subjects of so bizarre a nature, for the dis- 
play of so much grandeur of invention ; but their choice must 
be excused when it is considered, that they were in perfect 
character with the age of comparative barbarism «in whicii they 
lived. 

IF. 1\ P. S. 


NOTICE OF 

TI/E ODES OF ANACREO'N OF TEOS, 
translated into English ncasnre by E. U. Thurlow, 
fiORD TflUULOtr. 


We cannot say much in praise of this performance ; but the 
example of a man of ranC engaging in literary pursuits is in it- 
self so satisfactory, that we ought not to criticise too severely. 
Tiie attempt is sufficiently creditable, and therefore wq are no 
more disposed to quarrel with Lord Thurlow for having given 
us an indifferent translation of Anacreon, than with the Hon. 
George Lamb for having given ns an indifferent translation of 
Catullus, or with Lord Leveson Gower for having made an 
unsuccessful attempt to render the most untranslatable of 
all poems. One merit, indeed, this version possesses, unknown 
to former ones ; a freedom from meretricious additions. Tlie 
error of interpolating thoughts and images of the translator’s 
own, and of making a writer speak as if lie belonged to a differ- 
ent age, is one in which the translators of the Elizabethan age, 
and those of the school of Dryden and Pope, however widely 
differing in other respects, equally agree. Our style of transla- 
tion is infinitely improved since the downfall of the French 
school ; we are, however, in some danger of falling into an op- 
posite error, that of marring the beauty and ease of out* versions 
by a too rigid adherence to the words of the original. Of the 
.firsUmentioiied extreme, Cowley and T. Moo»e, in their trans- 
lations of Anacreon, are flagrant instances ; of the latter we 
know no example more striking than Lord Thurlow himself. 
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It is impossible to give the meaning of a poet without giving a 
little more than His words ; Lord Thurlow, however, has not 
only not done this, but has retained in a great measure the Greek 
idioms ; thus purchasing conciseness and partial iideiity at the 
expense of frequent obscurity and almost uniform harshness. 
For instance, in Ode xix., of which he has given two different 
versions : 

% The dark Earth drinks, and then the trees 
Drink her, and then the flowing seas 
Drink the wide air, and then the sun * 

Drinks up the aea, and, that being done, 

The thirsty moon doth drink the sea. 

What harm then, O companions, think. 

That I myself delight to drink. 

Ilis study of obsolete words sometimes betrays him into un- 
couthness; as in Ode xxxix. 

■ 1 with odorous oil 

Myself I bathe, the Syrian spoil j 
Withhold a girl, too, in my arms. — 

The two best rendered are the twenty-eighth and the fifty- 
first ode ; we shall extract the former, adding, however, that we 
had rather meet his Lordship as an original writer than as a 
translator, in spite of the unmerciful treatment which his politics 
procured for his poetry in the Edinburgh Review. 

Best of Painters, hear my prayer. At once like armM Minerva’s grey, 

Best of Painters, now prepare, Shedding feminine dismay, 

Master of the Rhodian art, And wet, like beauty’s queen above, 

To paint the mistress of my heart; And trembling with inconstant 
Tbo’ she be absent, yet attend, love. 

And paint from •me my lovely Paint me the cheeks and arched 
friend. nose, 

Paint me the hair in tender state, Let milk be mingled with the rosej 

The hair bofii black and delicate; Paint me the lip, persuasion’s 

And, if art so far can dare, throne. 

Breathing odours thro’ the air; And pouting to be kiss’d anon. 

And paint me from the perfect Paint me the delicate chin below, 

brow And let the neck like marble glow. 

The pure and ivory forehead now, Stately, and fair as nascent day, 
Only more holy, chaste, and fair. And every charm around it play. 
O’ershaded by the violet hair. And, painter; what may yet re- 

For me the eyebrow neither part, main, 

Nor wholly mingle by thy art ; Stole her in robe of purple grain. 

But like herself the brows design, Through which some part of her 

Undiscernibly to join; may shine 

The circling eyelids black as night Of all, that’s lovely and divine ! 
Make for'iny divine delight; Enough — her very self I see ; * 

And make the eye of living fire, Picture, perhaps, thou’lt speak to 

The soul and fountain of desire, me ! 

« ’ ‘ 

‘ Sic cornge, nostro periculo : libri impressi “ her see,” pessundat 
sensu. < 
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ON THE GEINIUS AND WRITINGS OF 
CLAUDIAN. 


Part III. — [Continued from No» LIF,^ 


Est talis, ut si in recentiorum numerum ponas, sit hand dubie primus, 
et vctenim ultimus. 


M. Ant. SabcUicus Hist, 


Ea fuit Claudiani virtus, is spiritus, iit in qnamcimque partem se ver- 
teret, summus et elegans existeret pocta : ita est aliquiindo festivus, ita 
concinnuSy ita elegans, nilul ut fieri possit argntiiis; ita vero aliquando 
insurgit, et artificiosa verborum conclusione carmen explicat, nihil ut sit 
magnihcentius. 

Franc, Asulaius Prcef, Claudiani Aldin, 

Est suavis, luculentus, %t inoffensi stili, sententiis acutiis, in narrando 
subtilis et enucleatus, rerum qiioque prope omnium peritia, nullius quod 
quideiri praclarum sohdiynque poetam absolvat, insciiis. 

Joach, Vadiantis Lib. de Poetica,' 


In the two former parts of this article \vc have given our view 
of the poetical character K)f Claudian, as a whole, and of the 
merits and defects of his matter, his style, and his arrangement. 
We shall conclude with an abstract of the poet’s life, and a brief 
sketch of his several poems. 

Claudius Claiidianus, a native of Alexandria, (not, as some 
have supposed, a Spaniard or Florentine,) appears to have been 
born about the year :365 or 370, and to have florished as a poet 
principally during the last ten years of the fourth, and the first 
ten of the fifth, century. Whether he was the son of a cele- 
brated professor of the name is disputed ; it is certain, how- 
ever, that he received a very superior education, from the extent 
and variety of knowledge which his works contain ; that lie was 
of a good family, and that he was early introduced to the notice 
of distinguished men; being admitted about A. D. S95 into the 
train of Stilicho, w hose movements he accompanied during the 
five years preceding the latter’s first consulship, and under whom 


* We have extracted the above from the 281 testimonia which the ex- 
emplary diligence of^Barthius has collected in the preface to his edition, 
as specimens of the estimation in which Claudian was formerly held by 
seliolars. Among his authorities are some names which associate oddly 
with the men in us, as Petrarch, Boccaccio, and Lope dc Vega. 
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be acquired those< political predilections and antipathies which 
afterwards distinguished him. Through the good oflices of his 
patron^ he rose high in the favor of the brother lunperors, 
Arcadius and Honorius, by whom he was honored with the 
military tribuiieship (at that time a mere title of honor, bestowed, 
like modern knighthood, iiidiscriminalely on all kinds of merit) 
as well as with many other distinctions. To the kindness of the 
Princess Serena, the w’ife of Stilicho, he was likewise indebted 
for the hand of a rich and noble lady, whom he married on his 
return to his native city. Of the succeeding portion of his life, 
until the disgrace and death of Stilicho, w^e cun only gather in 
general that it was passed in literary pursuits, in the society and 
correspondence of the noble and learned of his time, among 
whom may be numbered (besides the Princess Serena, who 
appears to have been a patroness of the polite arts) Olybrius, 
Geniiadius, both orators and writers, *lhe pra'torian prajfect 
Hadrian, and the philosophic consul Mailius ; and in the com- 
position and recitation of those historiud poems which raised 
him to the head of the poets of his time, and piocured him the 
honor of a statue in the forum of Trajan. On the fall of Stili- 
cho his I’orlune probalily changed. Whether wc are to refer to 
this period the persecution which (in retaliation for some re- 
ported sarcasms) he experienced from his former patron, the 
praefect Hadrian, and which, by his own account, involved him 
in poverty and danger,* is uncertain ; as indeed the whole of his 
latter history. Some suppose that lie sought a retreat at the 
court of the Etst, which he had so oUeu treated wdth ridicule; 
that he llorished there as a Greek poet, under Theodosius 11., 
and there ended his days. On the question of his Christianity 
we liave spoken in a former Number, though with more hesita- 
tion than was necessary ; the designation of him by Orosius as 

pagunus pervicacissimus is sufficient testimony in the nega- 
tive; and the epigram on Janies the Master of Horse (Carm. 
Ixxvii.) IS a proof that the assailant of Eutropius, whose powers 
were peculiarly adapted to grave satire, wanted as little the will 
as the ability, could the attempt have been safely made, to paint 
in lively colors the superstition, the absurd dissensions, and the 
grossly corrupt morals of the Christians of his age.^ 

— 

' It would appear however from the poet's epistle to Hadrian (Carm. 

xxxix. i^dk.) “ -cans spoliamur amiuis: Hunc lornienta necant ; hic 

midique truditur exul:” that the main cause of the prefect's resentment 
was the poet's connexion with some adverse party. 

* We need scarcely say that Mie above nonce is compiled almost 
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llie poem on the joint Consulsiiip of the fMothers •Ol)^brius 
and Probiniis, which ^stands first in the editions of Barthius, 
Heinsius, and Gesner, is appropriately placed at the threshold^ 
whether by way of dissuasion or encouragement to the reader, 
being of a moderate length, and containing on the whole a fair 
average specimen of Claudian’s characteristic merits and defects; 
excepting that its subject is less interesting than t^at of many 
others, and that it contains none of his finer passages of descrip- 
tion or sentiment, [fhe mixed style of Claudiun’s diction is 
exemplified in the very outset. 

Sol, qui flamiTiigeris nmndum complexns habenis 
Volvis inextiausto redenntia Stccula ciirsu, 

Sparge <iicin mcliorc coma, criiiemqiie repexi 
Blandins v lato surgani tcinonc jiigaJes, 

robC’um fieuis spiirntiiilibob ignem. 

The two 111 St lines, though too high-slrainkl for an exordium, 
are in themselves good, and the second even majestic ; but in 
the lliiid he gives way {o liis love of conceits, and the fourth and 
fifth aie nitre boiubasl. After a magnilicent eulogy on the an- 
cestry of the coubuls, the poet proceeds to tiie mam subject of 
his poem, their elevation to the supreme magistracy, which he 
accounts for by one of those awkward and uncalled-for pieces of 
machinery so frequent in his poems. The goddess Rome, desi- 
rous ol doing honor to the representatives of a family by which 
she iiad so long been illustrated, descends for the purpose of 
supplicating the Kinporor Theodosius to this effect. The de- 
scription of the goddess is copied, not very successfully, from 
the common representations of Minerva; one of the circum- 
stances, however, is poetical, and worthy of Ciaudian. 

Drxtrnm nuda lalns, nivcos exserta lacertos, 

Audarem retegii mamriiam 

iiudus, qui subk’vat ensem, 

Album punicto pcclua discnminut ostro. 

In the same passage we have an instance of the futility of at- 
tempting to improve what is unimprovable. Homer had said, 
in describing the descent of Neptune, 

Tpl; fj.h ogf^ar’ to r/rpaTov VxtTO TiX,KU)j. 

Ciaudian was not satisfied with this. 

Nec traxere m(»ras, [equi sc,] sed lapsu prolinus uno j 
Quern pobcunt Ictigere locum. 


wholly from the Prolegomena of Gesner and others, and from the poet’s 
own works. ^ 
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Now ihife very Ireauty of Homer’s conception consists in the 
comparison it suggests. Neptune passes from one place to 
another by steps^ as a man would do, but with swiftness im- 
mensely greater ; and it is in this image of human power, in- 
creased to a preternatural degree, that the sublimity of the pas- 
sage consists. But in Claudian there is no comparison ; his 
coursers dev not clear the aerial space by successive bounds, 
though fleeter than the rush of a storm, or the leap of a cata- 
ract ; they are in heaven and on earth in the same moment, and 
by this utter want of proportion disturb the unity of the scene, 
the magnificence of which is merely earthly magnificence, exalt- 
ed so as to suit a celestial subject. It is true that this concep- 
tion of Deity is not the sublimest imaginable ; but if a writer 
will represent his gods as magnified men, he ought at least to be 
consistent in his representations. He must not confound two 
opposite systems. — The goddess presents her request to the 
hero in the moment of his victory over tlie rebel Eugenius. The 
picture of the field of battle is another -example of a beginning 
of faultless beauty and elegance, marred in its effect by a turgid 
conclusion. 


■ — tftigere locum, qua fine sub imo 

Angustant adilum curvis aufraciibus Alpes, 

Ciaustraque conjectis scopiihs durissiraa tendunt — 

Seininit?e turres, avul^aque nicenia fumant. 

Crescuul in cutiiulum slrages, vallemque prufundam 
ALquavere jugis : * stagnant immersa criiore 
Corpora : turbadlur permisto funere manes. 

The goddess prefers her desire in good set terms of panegyric 
on the conqueror and on the subjects of her petition ; the mo- 
narch graciously consents; the joy of Rome, and the prepara- 
tions for the solemnity, are described. And here we have one 
of those pleasing touches by which Claudian sometimes relieves 
the glaring monotony of his pictures. The mother of the con- 
suls elect is introduced as embroidering with her own hands the 
robes of office which her sons are to wear on the day of their 
inauguration. Hie piece concludes with a congratulatory oration 
from Father Tiber, and a meeting of the rivers, from which 


’ Cot, ley, whose vast poetical superiority, and extraordinary rugged- 
ness of versification, equally combine to place him in a strong antithesis 
with Claudian, whom he resembles only in his love ibr conceits, improves 
upon this ; 

Slaughter the wearied lliphaitn’s bosom fills; 

Dead corps imbuss the vJ:lc with little hills. Davicicis. 
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Pope borrowed the parallel description in his^Windsoi* Forest, 
The different rivers are happily characterised. 

Indigenas fluvios, Italis quicunque suberraiit 
Montibus^ Alpinasque bibunt de more pruinas; 

Vulturnusque rapax, et Nar vitiatus odoro 
SiiJphure, tardatusque suis erroribus Ufens: 

Et Phaetlionteae perpessus damna ruinae 
Eridanus, flavaeque terens querceta Maricae 
Liris, et (Ebaliai qiii temperat arva Galesus. 

We have been the nfore particular in our notice of this poem, 
as we wished to afford such of our readers as may be unac- 
quainted with Claudian a clearer notion of his manner, both of 
plan and execution, than could be collected from a mere general 
description. The succeeding ones will not detain us at much 
length. 

The next in order is the Rufinus, the ino3t vigorous of all 
Claudian’s writings, and, with the exception' of the Rape of 
Proserpine, the most chaste and elegant in point of diction. It 
appears to have been written at two several times, like Dryden's 
Absalom and Achitophel ; and the two parts may be considered 
as two separate poems, each embracing a separate series of 
action. The boldness of Rulinus’s atrocities, the entire and 
perfect blackness of his character, as delineated by the poet, un- 
qualified, as in the case of Gildo or Eutropius, by any ludicrous 
or contemptible attributes ; the strikingly contrasted figure of 
Stilicho, and the heroic cast of the story (at least in the latter 
parts), give an imposing brilliancy to this poem, which is gene- 
rally wanting in our author's narrative poems. It opens with 
the celebrated passage, 

Saepe mihi dubiarn traxit sententia mcntem, &c. 

which we could never regard otherwise than as a poetical hyper- 
bole, intended to aggrandise his subject, and as much a fiction, 
in a different way, as the machinations of Alecto which imme- 
diately follow, or the 

jam rcspirantibus astris, 

Infernos gravat umbra lacus — — . 

and the 

Tollite de mediis animarum dedecus umbris, 

Et Ditis purgate domos — 

at the end of the second book. The other remarkable passages 
in this poem are the description of the infernal senate, imitated 
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from Vifgil; the ^beautiful, though misplaced, eulogy on a coun- 
try life (i. I 96 O 5 animated picture of,Stilicho\s preparations 
for battle^ and of his and his ariiiyV indignation at their recall 
(ii. J71 sqq.); Kufinus’s dream, and the well-told story of his 
assassination (ib. 3£4 sqq.); and the concluding scene, which, 
in spile of the unfortunate simile of the bees, is superior to any 
of the Tartarean descriptions in the Rape of Proserpine. 

The short poem in honor of the Third Consulship of Hono- 
rius is remarkable for nothing buj: the celebrated lines i) ni- 
miurn dilecte Deo, &c/' debased as usual (and indeed more than 
usual) by a lame and impotent sequel. That on the Fourth 
Consulship of the same emperor is worthy of much more notice; 
the introductory and concluding portions of the poem are a mere 
farrago of monotonous and extravagant adulation, relieved only 
by the poet’s unfailing copiousness of allusion and illustration, 
and by the Kisciousness of his versification. We are repaid, 
however, in the body of the poem, by an address of Theodosius 
to his son, containing an exhortation to the public and private 
virtues, founded on the dictates of philosophy and the example 
of the old Roman worthies; a passage, for sustained moral 
beauty, superior to any thing in CJaudian, and not often paral- 
leled in any of the later Roman poets. (V. £14-3.5£, and again, 
396-418.) This, and such passages as this, serve to account 
for, and in a great measure excuse, the exaggerated opinion 
which Claudian s contemporaries (to say nothing of many later 
critics) entertained of his merits. Clandian’s style naturally rises 
with his subject, and it is here more than usually good. 

In the Nuptials of Honoiius ami Maria, which have been 
made the model of innumerable epilhalainia by the modern Latin 
poets, Claudian lias attempted a new style, and w'c think unsuc- 
cessfully. With the exception of the inimitable Catullus, and 
perhaps one or two others, the Roman poets have uniformly 
failed in attempting the lighter graces. Their language was as 
little susceptible of llie subtler beauties of diction, as they them- 
selves were of tlie minute rcfiuemeuls of , sentiment. Its very 
stateliness and ponderousness makes it unwieldy and unfit for 
the purpose. This defect may be traced in almost all their 
love-poetry. Venus is an inferior copy of Aphrodite. Clau- 
dian’s general habits of style were also against him. What 
ponqi'and circumstance could do, he has done; but of graceful 
levity he was utterly incapable; the recondite delicacies and 
lesser shades* of thougiit are lost in his coarse and glaring deli- 
i^eations. There is however much splendor and much play of 
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fancy in his descriptions; and his Palace of Venus deservedly 
holds not the lowest place among the many similar pictures in 
ancient and modern * poets. We cannot refuse ourselves the 
pleasure of quoting the description of Maria and her mother. 

Cunctatur stiipefacta Venus. Nunc ora puella', 

Nunc flavo niveani miratur vertice matrem. 

IltTc njodo ci-escenti, pkna3 pars altera Luiiaj. 

Assiir^it ceu forte minor sub matre virenti 
Laurus, ct ingentes ramos, olinique fnturas 
Proniiltit jam.parva comas: vel fiore sub nno 
Ceu gemina; Paestana rosa: per jugera regnant; 

Ha:c Jargo matura die, satiirataque vornis 
Roribns, mdnlget spaiio; latet altera nodo, 

Nec teneris audet foliis admittere soles. 

The poem concludes with a well-wrought panegyric on Slili- 
clio. The “ 1^'escennina,” which follow, are rather ingenious 
than playful. Claudiau’s writings arc in general unexceptiona- 
bly pure, but the custom of the country^' lias here betrayed 
him into occasional licentiousness, and accordingly into gross- 
ness ; for the Romans had not the art of being indecent with a 
grace. 

The poem on the Gildonic war is a fragment. It is almost 
entirely occupied with inartificial machinery and long speeches, 
which bring us to the begiuiiing of the action ; like a splendid 
archway we could name, which leads to nothing. It possesses 
however considerable historical interest. 

The next is on the Consulship of Mallijus Theodorus; the most 
uniformly beautiful, and, with the exception perjiaps of the Epi- 
thalamium, the most pleasing of all Claudiaif s occasional poems. 
Tliis is owing to the nature of the subject. The pursuits of his 
friend w'ere in u great measure congenial to his own, and his 
peaceful virtues and love of science are the subject of the pane- 
gyric. Claudian evidently felt more at home than usual, and his 
praises of philosophy, though accompanied perhaps with a little 
human ostentation of knowledge, contrast very agreeably with 
the uninteresting bustle and cumbrous pomp of bis state poems. 
Its fault is a want of variety. The description of the consular 
games, at the end, W'ould have been better oinitled ; they are 
however curious in an antiquarian view. Some of the illustrative 
similes are highly majestic. The line, 

laceris niorientes crinihns hyrlri 

Lambunt invalido riiriamm vincla veneno 

und the expression, crebrisque mkauUm Urbibns Ilaliam,” 
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are among* the instances (few, it is true,) in Claudian^ of the happy 
effect of a single welUchosen word. 

This is followed by the two books against Eutropius^ which 
some critics have considered as Claudian’s chef-d’oeuvre. It is 
certainly written with unusual energy, and the ingenuity with 
which he varies the topics of abuse displays his invention in a 
higher point of view than even his panegyrics. His blows fall 
thick and threefold.” All his wealth of language and imagery, 
all the varieties of grave invective and cutting irony, all that art, 
fancy, or historical recollection can suggest io him, are expended 
in aggravating vileness, and making contempt itself more con- 
temptible. Claudian had a strong propensity to the sarcastic ; 
and his Roman predilections, as well as his party spirit, arc 
called into full play on the present occasion. The unheard-of 
enormity of an eunuch-consul is the burden of his song, upon 
which he rings all irtiaginable changes. His object was to make 
Eutrbpius supremely hateful and ridiculous, and he has certainly 
succeeded beyond his intentions. 1 he picture of unmixed de- 
formity, after a time, becomes w'earisome. This attempt to 
impart an abiding interest to a subject purely disgusting, is one 
which has baffled greater powers than Claudian’s. We need 
only refer to the tenth satire of Juvenal, Churchill’s Times,” 
and Gifford’s ‘‘J^pistle to Peter Pindar.” There is also in 
some parts of the poem a mixture of the pure heroic, which does 
not harmonize with iis general character. The latter part of the 
second book is interesting as the earliest remaining instance (w'ith 
the exception of Juvenal’s third satire, which however is inferior 
to Claudian’s in burlesque pomp and sustained gravity) of that 
species of composition which has been cultivated with such sig- 
nal success in modern times under the title of mock-heroic. 
For this Claudian was peculiarly w'ell fitted by his ordinary 
habits of style, which, even on serious subjects, sometimes be- 
tray him to the verge of burlesque. 
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REMARKS ON 

The English Translation of the Bible ; with some sug- 
gestions for an improved form of the Text in a revi- 
sion of its numerous Italic interpolations ; and of its 
pointings and marginal additions. 


The English Translation of the Bible, published in the reign of 
King James the First, is deservedly acknowledged a lasting nio- 
nuiiient of the learning of that age. The various attempts and 
essays of individuals towards any new and improved Translation 
of the whole or parts of the Sacred Volume, in English, since 
that period, have only proved the general integrity and fidelity of 
the former translators, and added lustre to the character of their 
work. 

Subsequent editions of the Bible have improved the orthogra- 
phy of the language in proportion to the improvement of the 
English tongue, and this is the only change the Translation has 
undergojie for the long period of two centuries, including the 
exchange of the old Black letter for the Roman, 

With respect to the punctuation, it may be diiTicult to pro- 
nounce on any considerable improvement : the elements of this 
j>art of the work are few, but important, and in some cases dif- 
ficult: the division of chapters into paragraphs, the right placing 
of capital letters and distinguishing words, and the reading points, 
constitute these elements. 

The most material and glaring defect in our English Transla- 
tion is the introduction of Italic words in the body of the text 
in almost every verse ; as if all those words so marked and dis- 
tinguished were interpolated and surreptitious, or additions of 
the translator to supply the defect of the Sacred Original. This 
consideration leads to an inquiry into their description and use. 

All the words priu^ted in Italics are reducible to two classes: 
1. Grammatical; 2. Explanatory, To the first class belong 
all the auxiliaries of verbs and pronouns, which are by far the 
more numerous ; and to the second class belong all words de- 
signedly introduced by the translator to explain the sense and 
meaning of the original, and to prevent ambiguity. ^ 

The editions of the Latin Vulgate Bible do not afford the 
least example or precedent for the numerous Italic interpolations 
objected to in the English editions, and in the Versions which 
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have emkiiated from them in the Welsh, Irish, Gaelic, and 
Manks dialects ; thus^ as our translators jieem to have followed 
the rule of Theodore Beza in his Latin Version^ so the moderns 
have followed them in foisting into the text these numerous Italic 
additions^ 

It would be important to know what has been the rule of 
foreign translators in this respect^ particularly the German, 
French, Dutch, Italian, Spanish, and other continental nations, 
in their Versions of the Bible; and whether they have followed 
the like practice, and to what extent : and also how far the same 
has been adopted in modern Translations into the languages of 
the East and other parts of the world. 

It is certain, that the example of antiquity is avowedly against 
the practice, and that all the ancient V ersions make no such dis* 
tinctions, but do /ully and absolutely express the text as text 
without reserve: an examination into the languages and Versions 
published in the several Polyglott Bibles will amply explain the 
practice of the ancient interpreters as to, this matter. 

The Greek Translation of the Old Testament, and the Latin 
Versions of that text, declare against the practice of such inter- 
polation, as unmeaning and unknown ; and certainly, so high a 
precedent as the Greek Version is an authority not to be de- 
spised; from whence not only the Latin Vulgate has obtained 
its rule, but has set the example for all succeeding Translations 
in all languages. 

The Psalter Psalms published with the English Common 
Prayer, as also the Epistles and Gospels, are all, and altogether 
uniformly printed without interpolation ; there are no Italic 
words introduced to fill up and make good the supposed \vant of 
sense and meaning, and the reading has everywhere the advan- 
tage of a complete and perfect text, without the appearance 
of human intrusion or addition. 

The numerous interpolated words in the Bible Psalms and 
other poetical books are highly derogatory to the majesty, bre- 
vity, and simplicity of the original Flebrew, which, if it be 
allowed an absolute and perfect text, should likewise be allowed 
an absolute and complete Translation; and if that Translation is 
not made, nor can be effected, without the supposed auxiliaries 
and interpolations here objected to, then it follows, that either 
the original text is defective and imperfect, or the translator is 
incompetent to the work, or that the blameable scrupulosity 
of the tran^ators, in attempting an absolute accordancy in 
words and phrases, has driven them to the opposite extreme 
vf intraducii^ into tb^ text words which have no foundation 
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in the original, but are necessary to give thf sense a\id meaningA 
of it: thus in avowing one error they have fallen into another, 
and whilst on the one hand they maintain the integrity of the 
Hebrew te&t, they on the other impeach it as deficient and want- 

The text of the Church Bibles is the authentic text : from 
this text the Word of God is read in all churchejt, and the word 
of man is not admitted in it ; but if the reader should be tena- 
cious, and equally scrupulous with the translators who have 
devised these interpolations, how shall such a reader consult 
with his conscience, should he pass over those Italic insertions 
sub silentiOf as not being the Word of God, or read them in the 
audience of the people as the Word of God, knowing them to 
be devised by men i Certainly he cannot but read the whole 
text as he there finds it written or printed, and no such reserves 
and distinctions can iq this case be admitted. 

That alone is denied to the Bible, which is allowed to all the 
learned books of the ancients in the translations of their works, 
if such interpolations are to be persisted in ; and that which is 
allowed in the translation of common Hebrew books is denied 
to the Bible. 

Having remarked, that all the interpolary words may be re- 
solved into two classes, Gratnmatical and Explanatory, I shall 
now offer some pertinent examples; and first of the former 
of these two : 

1. Joseph says to his brethren, 1 ojn Joseph your brother,” 
Gen. xlv. 4. The interpolated word is here marked in Italics, 
as if it had no warrant in the original ; but here a manifest vio- 
lence is done to the original in excluding the avowed sense in 
ail similar cases, granted according to the rule of the Hebrew 
tongue; and therefore, when Joseph thus addresses his brethren, 
he positively and without reserve says, I am Joseph your bro- 
ther.” The rule of the original language has no other form of 
expression for the present tense in this construction of speech, 
and that translation is not justified in the interpolation which 
excludes the affirmation contained in it. But of how much 
greater consequence are those repealed affirmations of the 
Almighty in sealing his w'ord to his precepts in the most solemn 
form, I am the Lord!” Surely the testimony of the whole 
Hebrew tongue can never justify any translator for interpolating 
in forms of speech like these, and rendering them imperfect. In 
like manner the Almighty affirms himself to be (he Saviour and 
Deliverer of the Israelites, in that form of words so often repeat- 
ed in the Pentateuch, “ 1 am the Lord your God.” 1 am 
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the Lord thy God.” Exod. xx. Prayer Book Version, **1 
am the Lord thy God,” &c. By the satire rule as the Prayer 
Book Version translates, ought the Bible Version to be revised, 
and these objections vi’ould cease* 

The Prayer Book Version of Joel, ii. 12 — 17. Isa. Ixiii, 
'Lo — 11. Jer. xxiii. 5 — 8. MrI. iii. 1 — .5. Isa. vii. 10 — 15. 
xl. 1 — 11. af&)rds no example of interpolated words by Italics, 
but renders the original text and Bible Translation complete 
and entire, after the ancient manner. 

Now the reason why the translators have introduced the Italic 
among the Roman letter of the text, is the Hebrew ellipsis of 
the verb to be, and hence they have so commonly and perpetually 
supplied the text in the words am, are, art, is, z&as, were, &c. 
whereas the construction of the language in tlie Hebrew always 
directs to the words called elliptical by the noun or pronoun, 
and by the verb or participle with whichit is found; and unless 
this rule be made a principle in a JVanslation, as it is in the ori- 
ginal, the Translation cannot but be defective. These remarks 
extend to the grammatical construction only, and to such inter- 
polated words as come under this head. 

All the Italic words in the first chapter, of Genesis in the 
English Translation should be revised and printed in the text- 
letter, excepting those which come under the second class, or 
are Explanatory: viz. he made, ver. IG. I have given, vcr. 80. 
land, ver. 9, 10. 

The words dry land ” in some editions, and in others with 
Italics, di^ Itind/' ver. 9, 10. show a want of uniformity in 
the printing, and we shall see that the earlier editions have 
the advantage. 


Barker’s Bible, 

Basket’s Bible, 

Oxford Bible. 

8 VO. 1689. 

8 vo. 1754. 

4to. 1800. 

Gen. i. 9. dry land 

dry land 

dry land 

ibid* 10. dry land 

dry la7id 

dry land 

Exod. iv. 9. dry land 

dry land 

dry land 

ibid. xiv. 29 . dry land 

dry land 

dry land 

ibid. XV. 19 . dry land 

dry land 

dry land 

Jos. iv. 22. dry land 

dry land 

dry land 

Neh. ix* 11. dry land 

dry land 

dry land 

Psa. Ixvi. 6. dry land 

dry land 

dry land 

Jonah i. 9* dry laud 

dry land 

dry land 

ibid. ii. 10. dry land 

dry land 

dry land 


HjSiice the words dry land” ought to be restored in these 
venutB of Genesis, and the present Italics exchanged. 

The Italics in verse iGtIi expose a defect, not in the original. 
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)[)ut ill the Translation, for the stars” are Jhere mentioned in 
apposition with ll^e great lights” which God made to rule 
the day and the night ; and should be rendered thus, 

And God made two great lights: the greater light to 
rule the day : and the lesser light, and the stars, to rule 
the night.” 

The Italics in verse 30th are explanatory, andJind their au- 
ihority from the words going before, And God said, Behold, 
I have given you e^ery herb, &c. — And to every beast of the 
earth, &c, / have given every green herb for meat : and it was 
so — but the sense is complete without this interpolation. 

The Hebrew verb which signifies to bring forth children^ 
should be accordingly rendered, ch. vi. ver. 4. ‘‘ and they bare 
children to them there is no propriety in mutilating this text 
with Italics. See ch. x, 21. Nor is there th^ least occasion for 
Italics in ch. vi. ver. 1,^; the passage may be rendered as fol- 
lows : 

And this i,s it which thou shalt make : the length 
of the ark three hundred cubits : the breadth of it fifty 
cubits : and the height of it thirty cubits.” 

hVom these remarks which have been made, and innumerable 
are the examples which might be produced, it appears, that the 
Translation of the Bible, as it is now received, is capable of 
great and extensive improvement in the restoration of all those 
numerous Italic words which are essential to strict grammatical 
sense, and in a careful revisal of many words, thought necessary 
to clear the reading from obscurity and ambiguity. 

There is, moreover, wanting an adjustment of the paragraphs, 
by which the argument of the Sacred Text may be more cor- 
rectly pointed out, and in which there is found no small differ- 
ence in comparing together the same in different editions of the 
Bible; there are also many instances of these paragraphs being 
wrongly placed in all editions, of which an instance may be 
found in the f)th cliapler of Genesis. The command of God to 
Noah for building tjie ark, and the decr^^ed destruction of the 
earth, begins with the 13th verse: And God said unto Noah.” 
Here begins the paragraph, which ends with the chapter. 

With regard to the reading points, the later editions afford 
some examples of alteration not for the better : iu the, second 
verse of the first chapter of Genesis, the Oxford 4lo. edition of 
1800 has made a division, which the Hebrew critics call averse 
wilfiin a verse, marked with a capital after a full point, thus, 

“ And the earth was without form and void ; and darkness 
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was upon the face of the deep. And the Spirit of God 
moved upon the face of the waters.?^ 

Edition by Barker^ 16^9. 

** And the earth was without form, and void, and 
darkness was upon the face of the deep : and the Spirit 
of God moved upon the face of the waters.” 

This verse'*in the old editions conforms with the Hebrew 
more correctly than in the edition above-mentioned; but the 
pointing in both examples is incorrect. The verse divides itself 
into three parts, and requires the colon points thus — 

And the earth was without form and void : and 
darkness was upon the face of the deep : and the Spirit 
of God moved upon the face of the waters.” 

Edition l639. Exam* ^2. 

Ver. 5. And God called the light Day, and the 

darkness he called. Night: and the evening and 
the morning were the first day.” 

Edition 1800. And God called tJje light Day, and the 

Ibid. darkness he called Night. And the evening 

and the morning were the first day.” 

Edition 1639. Exam. 3. 

Ver. 8. And God called the firmament. Heaven : 

and the evening and the morning were the se- 
cond day.” 

Edition 1800. And God called the firmament Heaven. 

Ibid. And the evening and the morning were the se- 

cond day.” 

Edition 1639. Exam. 4. 

And God saw every thing that he had 
made: and behold, it was very good. And the 
evening and the morning were the sixth day.” 

In neither of these editions is the pointing correct, and the di- 
viding of one verse into two gives the appearance of an interpo- 
lation. 

Edition 1639. ^ Exam. 5. 

Gen. iv. 5. ** But unto Cain, and to his offering he had 

not respect: and Cain was very wroth, and his 
countenance fell.” 

Edition 1800. But unto Cain and to his offering he had 

Ibid. not respect. And Cain was very wroth, and 
his countenance fell.” 

Exam. 6. 

If thou do well, shalt thou not be ac- 


Edition l6S9i’ 
Ver, 7. 
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cepted? and if thou doest^not weVit, sin lieth 
at the door : And unto thee shall be his desire, 
ancf thou shalt rule over him/’ 

Edition 1800. if thou doest well, shalt thou not be ac- 

Ibid. cepted ? and if thou doest not well, sin lieth at 

the door. And unto thee shall be his desire, 
and thou shalt rule over him.” 

In these examples, the old edition of 1639 ha^he preference 
to the new : and for this reason ; the pre-eminence of Cain, on 
account of his transgression, depended on his repentance, but 
the condition is made absolute in the present pointing of the 
verse: the translation of the verse is obscure, and should be 
revised thus: ' 

If thou doest well, shalt thou not be ac- 
cepted? and unto thee shall be his desire, 
and thou shalt rule over hibi : and if thou doest 
not well, sin lieth at the door.” 


Exatnples of the Paragrapjis. 


Gen. i. 1. 

, 

In the beginning Edition 1639. 

1800 . 

3. 

p. 

And God said 


1800 . 

6. 

p. 

And God said 

J639. 

1800 . 

9. 

p. 

And G6d said 

1639. 

1800 . 

14 . 

p. 

And God said 

1639. 

1800 . 

20 . 

p. 

And God said 


1800 . 

OA, 

p. 

And God said 

1639. 

1800 . 

26 . 

p. 

And God said 

,1639. 

1800 . 

29. 


And God said 

1639. 

1800 . 

Ch. ii. 1. 


Thus the heavens 



4. 

p. 

These are the generations 

1639. 

1800 . 

8 . 

p. 

And the Lord God 

1639. 

1800 . 

10. 

p. 

And a river went out 


1800 . 

16. 


And the Lord God took 

1639. 



p. 

And the Lord * took 


1800 . 

18 . 

p. 

And the Lord God said 

1639. 

1800 . 

21 . 

p. 

And the Lord God caused 


1800 . 

Ch. iii. 1. 


I^ow the serpent was 



6 . 

p. 

And when the woman 


1800 . 

' 9 . 

p. 

And the Lord God called 


1800 . 

14. 

p. 

And the Lord God said 


• 1800 . 

16 . 

p. 

Unto the woman 


1800 . 


Here is an error \n the printed text. 
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Ch. iii. 21. 

p. 

^Jnto Adam also 


1800. 

22. 

p. 

And the Lord God said 

1639. 

1800. 

Ch. iv. 1. 


And Adam knew 



8. 

p. 

And Cain talked 


1800. 

9. 

p. 

And the Lord said 

1639. 


16. 

p. 

And Cain went out 

1639. 


17. 


And Cain knew 


3 800. 

19. 

p. 

And Lamech took 

1639. 

1800. 

25. 

p. 

And Adam knew 

1639. 

\SiX), 

Ch. V. 1. 


This is the book 



3. 

p. 

And Adam lived 

1639. 


6. 

p. 

And Seth lived 


1800. 

9. 

p. 

And Enos lived 

1639. 

i8oo: 

32. 

p. 

And Cainan 

1639. 

1800. 

15. 

p. 

And Mahalaleel 

1639. 

1800. 

18. 

p. 

And Jared 

1639. 

1800. 

21. 

p. 

And Enoch 

1639. 

1800. 

25. 

p. 

And Methuselah 

1639. 

1800. 

28. 

p. 

And Lamech 

1639. 

1800. 

32. 

p. 

And Noah was 


1800. 

Cb. vi, 1. 


And it came to pass 



5. 

p. 

And God saw 

1639. 


8. 

p. 

Rut Noah found 


1800. 

0. 

p. 

These are the generations 

1639. 


14. 

p. 

Make thee an ark 

1639. 

1800. 


From these exnniples .it appears that the pointing of the para- 
graphs requires revision : and that some- rule should be adopted 
to direct the printers, who follow different copies, and conse- 
quently these variations are increased or diminished according to 
the copies and the rule of the old and new editions. ' 

The contents of chapters ought to be so indexed as to corre- 
spond with their divisions into paragraphs: this is not uniformly 
the case ; and there are editions which afford considerable ex- 
ceptions. Neither do the old and modern editions agree in the 
form and manner of enunciating the subject matter ; particularly 
in the New Testament, where the contents in the later editions 
considerably amplify beyond the limits of the former: compare 
the chapters in the Epistle to the Romans in the different editions 
published by authority. 

.As an improvement in this article, it is recommended to insert 
the index of tlie paragraphs in the contents, together with the 
oumcrif^l. figure of the verses, after the following manner: 
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Edition 1639* 

Gen. ch. i. 

1. The creation of heaven 
and earth : 3 of the light, 

6 of the firmament, 9 of 
the earth separated from the 
waters, 1 1 and made fruit- 
ful, 14 of the sun, moon, 
and stars, 20 of fish and 
fowl, 24 of beasts and cat- 
tle, 26 of man in the image 
of God. 29 Also the appoint- 
ment of food. 

Chap. ii. 

I. The first sabbalh. 4 
The manner of the creation. 

8 The planting of the garden 
of Eden, 10 and tlie river 
thereof. 17 The tree of 
knowledge only forbidden. 
19> 20 the naming of the 
creatures, 21 The making 
of woman, and institution of 
marriage. 

Chap. iii. 

1. The serpent deceiveth 
Eve. 6 Man’s shameful fall. 

9 God arraignelh them. 14 
The serpent is cursed, 15 
The promised seed. 16 The 
punishment of mankind. 21 
Their first clothing, 22 Their 
casting out of Paradise, 

Chap. iv. 

1. The birth, trade, and re- 
ligion, of Cain and Abel. 8 
I’he murder of Abel. 9 The 
curse of Cain. *17 Enoch 
tfie first city. 19 1-^amech 


of the Bible. 

Edition 1800, 

Gen. ch. i. 

3. The creation of heaven 
and earth, 3 If of the light, 
6 ^ of the firmament. 9 ^ The 
earth separated from the wa- 
ters, and made ffuitful. 14 If 
The creation of the sun, moon, 
and stars, 20 ^f of fish and 
fowl, 24 11 of beasts and cat- 
lie, 26 If of man in the image 
of God 5 and his blessing. 29 
If The appointment of food. 

Chap. ii. 

1. The first sabbath. 4 If 
The manner of the creation. 
8 If The planting of the garden 
of Eden. 10 If The river, and 
its four heads. 15 If Man is 
placed in Eden, and the tree 
of knowledge only forbidden. 
18 If The naming of the crea- 
tures. 21 H The making of 
woman, and institution of inar- 

Chap. iii. 

1. The serpent deceiveth 
Eve. 611 Man’s fall. 9 If God 
arraigneth them. 14 If The 
serpent is cursed, and his over- 
throw by the seed of the wo- 
man foretold. l6 If The pu- 
nishment of mankind. 21 If 
Their first clothing. 22 If 
Their expulsion out of Para- 
dise* 

Chap. iv. 

1. The birth, occupation, 
and religious bchaviourdof Cain 
and Abel. 8 If The murder of 
Abel, and the arraignment and 
curse of Cain for it. 17 If E- 
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and his ^two wives. 25 The noch bom; the first city built; 
birth of Seth^ ^6 and Enos, the generations of Cain. 19 

Latnech and his two wives. 
25 ^ The birth of Seth and 
Enos. 

It is not any part of my design to enter upon a minute exa- 
mination of \t;e preceding examples, but to show the necessity 
of adopting some regular method for indexing and establish- 
ing a Canon for the more certain direction of all perlsons, 
who^ in reading, are willing to consult the contents of each chap- 
ter, and also of commentators, who may derive great advantage 
from seeing the limits and bearings of the arguments in the 
sacred text : and that the introduction of the % into the contents 
of each chapter, together with the number of the verse, is the 
more conspicuous^and certain method to effect it. 

With respect to the marginal reading^, they require many ad- 
ditions for the further understanding of the text; and that they 
may not be confounded with the old readings, a suitable distinc- 
tion may be devised. 

And with respect to references, those of sacred and aposto- 
lical authority should be specially distinguished : and next to 
them the parallel passages ; and as to all others, care should be 
taken in the selection ; for it is not their number, but their use, 
that is important. 

Having finished my remarks, such as they are, I pro- 
pose with all due respect my opinion, that there is wanting 
a revised edition of the English Bible of the present au- 
thorised translation, on the plan of the editions of the 
Latin Vulgate, and a restoration of all the italic words to the 
letter of the text or Uoman character ; that an uniform text 
may be given, consistent with the nature and description of a 
complete and perfect translation — and the more simple the form 
of it is, the better. Such an edition would remove many objec- 
tions arising from the crude and unfinished appearance of the 
present text, disgraced and injured as it is by unmeaning and 
unwarrantable interpolations, as they now stand in a character 
different from the text : all such objections would immediately 
vanisb% and the Bible appear in its native beauty and splendor. 

T.r. 
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THE AUITHMETIC OF THE HOLY 
SCRIPTURES. 


No. V . — [Continued from No. LVL] 


II. Measures of Capacity. 

These mentioned in Scripture, as in other writings, are neces- 
sarily of two kinds, or are employed for measuring substances 
in the two dilFerent conditions of liquid and dry. They w'ould 
appear to have been more uniform, in th^ir contents, among 
tlie Hebrews than ours are ; for their HSK or bushel, and their 
(for liquids), were equally large. 

It is very certain that ti^ere was a standard of these measures 
in ‘‘ the most holy place and that it stood before the ark of the 
covenant. Moses was ordered to place the Omer of manna 
before the presence of Jetovah mn’» (the 'HDV 

was the tenth part of the or Hebrew bushel) : and it seems 
that the vessel was not of wood, but of gold : Exod. xvi. S3, 
36. Heb. ix. 4. That there w^ere various other measures in 
use is not improbable ; although Moses has not inserted in his 
writings any account of their contents. At this no one needs 
to be offended ; for in fact measures of this description could 
not properly be specified in the book of law, because the 
standard vessel, which was of gold, could not, without risk of 
being injured or stolen, be put into the view of every Israelite.* 

To notice, however, some probable examples of standard 
measures of capacity, by which the sacred utensils were deliver- 
ed to the priests and Levites : Numb. i. iv. : it may be remarked, 
that belonging to the table of shew-bread, there were not only 
golden tankards (nVpJD) in which wine stood, and from which it 
was to be poured out, but also small drinking vessels, shaped like 
our cups, likewise of gold. Now, considering Moses as merely 
versed in the learning of the Egyptians,’’ w^e must think it 
probable, that all these vessels had their contents very accurately 
determined. The very same, probably, was the case with regard 
to the basons belonging to the altar of burnt-offerings ; and for 
regulating the baking of the shew-bread, the flour for which the 
law fixed by bushels, there may have been a standard 
• 


* Michaclis* Comment on Laws of^Moses, iii. pp. 390—392. 
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within^the Sanctuary. Before the tabernacle stood the hpzen 
laver. In the more particular description of the vessels delivered 
to the priests it was perhaps specified, how much water this laver 
contained, both when quite full, and when filled only to a certain 
mark ; and accordingly we find, that the contents of this brazen 
sea, as it was called, are mentioned in both respects, in the his- 
torical books of 1 Kings (vii. 26 .) and 2 Chronicles (iv, 5.) 


|j The Scripture Measures of Capacity. || 

In Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and English. 

Liquid: or 
Wine-Measure. 

Dry: or . 
Corn-Measiirt^. 


(Noticed 

only by Horne.) 

Gachal. 


0,1416 of a J’iiii. 

VDporSip 

or AfuyfJM, 

Man)!|)u]us. 

Handful. 

0.625 of a Pint. 


yb ^ 

KoTvXn. 

Sextarius. 

A Log. 

About 2 Gills. 


ap 

KajSof, 

Cabus. 

A Cab. 

Quart. 

2J Pints. 



Choenix. 

Chcenix. 


Q Pint. 


rojixoj. 

tiomer. 

An Oner. 


3 Quarts. 

rn 

Ety. 

Hinis. 

A Hin. 

n Gall. 


nso 

larcv. 

Modius. 

Measure. 

21 Galls. 

1 Peck & 1 Pint. 

na 

BciiO or MfTp»|T»;f. 

Lagena or Bathus. 

Bath. ' 

7l ditto. 



Otfi or Ilf/Aji/a. 1 

Eplia. 

An Ephah, 


A Bushel. 


HpAtxopo;. 

Diinid. Cori. 

Lutak. 


2 Strikes. 

*iDrt| 

rofxof. 1 

Acerviis. 

A Chomer. | 

[75 Galls. 5 Pints. 

A Quarter. 


Sect. 1 . Liquid ; or, according to Wine-measure. 

a hollow, or palm of the hand : —denoting, therefore, that 
quantity of a liquid vvhich may be contained in the hollow of the 
hand. In Mum. vii. 14, 20. it is a Censer, 0ui(rx»j, 
yb in Lev. xiv. 10, signifies that measure of oil, which lepers 
were to offer at the temple after their cure; and, by Jewish 
writers,* is said to have contained the quantity of six eggs. Its 
ideal meaning is uncertain ; but have we not traces of this word 
in the Greek A^jyco, 1 cease, in the Swedish /ogg, extremity, 
and the English lag ? May it therefore denote, the small or last 
measure ? 

Up the sixth part of a or the eighteenth of an HSM ; 
and therefore containing three pints and one third English. The 
least measure noticed in Scripture is 2 Kings vi, 25. 

‘'fourth of a Cab.” 

Vn was used for measuring oil : Exod. xxx. Ezek. xlv. 46 ; 
and .vine : Exod. xxix. Levit. xxiii. It was probably thus de- 


' Kimchi and others interestingly noticed by the learned Leusden, in 
Dissert, xxxi* Philul. Hcbr., &c pp. 203—209. 
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nominated, because employed in presenting (from HirT lo pre- 
sent) the liquids for tljp service of God. The Scripture fur- 
nishes no sufficient data for determining its capacity. 

riND was exactly double the size of a VH, or gallons. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Bernard,* — Urna Komana, sive sesquimodius 
Romanus : i. e. 24 scxtarii Romani.” 

/in rendered jSaifl ; but also fAsrpYirrig : 2 Chron^^v. 5. : and 
xspufxiog : Is. V. 10. It was the tenth part of the Omer in liquids, 
as the Ephah was in djy things : Ezek. xlv. 11. In John ii. G. 
fterpijra? should be translated, not by the modern word fir- 
kins,” hwihy 7neasures ox baths. ^ So large a quantity (about 
40 gallons) was probably designed not on^y to supply the new 
married couple with wine during the seven days of their nuptial 
feast (Jud. xiv. 12. with Gen. xxix. 27, 28. Tobit xi. 19.) and 
to provide for their future occasion ; but alsq to prove most 
specially the reality of the, miracle.^ 

the same as the “1113, xopo^*, was the largest of these mea- 
sures : Ezek. xlv. 14. 

Sect. 2. Dry ; or, according to Corn-measure. 

brr:! is rcpicscnted by Mr. Horne 4^ as the smallest: but 
whence has he taken it — for it has not been noticed by Godwyn, 
Stocke, Buxtorf, iianiy, Calmet, or Parkhurst ? 

The 2p is explained by Josephus, by Jeo-rr^v, the Roman 
Sextarius : — a little more than our pint. It does not appear in 
sacred history, till the reign of Jehoram, kii>g of Israel ; 2 Kings 
vi. 2,3. • 

being the 1 0th part of an ephah, and equal to about six 
pints English, is said to have been thus applied from its primary 
meaning to press, as being the most contracted of these mea- 
sures : Exod. xvi. '3d. 

Xotvi^, a Grecian measure for corn : Rev, vi. G. : by some 
reckoned equal to about a pint and a half English. It should 
be read a Chanix^ ^ instead of our indefinite and unmeaning 
translation, measure,” 


* In his elaborate “ Mensuraj Concav. Anliq.” appended to Dr. Po- 
cocke’s Comment, on Hosca. 

^ Dr, CampbelPs Four Gospels translated, &c. ; see particularlj^Vol. 
iii. pp. 295, 296. Edinburgh ed. 1321. 

3* Dr. Pearce^s Miracles of Jesus vindicated, &c.; Part iii., cited in 
Park burst's Greek Lex. p. 432. , 

* IJitroduction to the H. Script. &c. Vol. iii. p. 60. 

^ Part I. of a most jiidicidus Prelim. Dissert., No. vin. of Dr. Camp- 
bell, Vol. i. pp. 316 — 328. 
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rfW& literally denotes a measure ; and therefore with propriety 
applied to a specific purpose. In llje reduplicate form : Is. 
xxvii. 8 : HNOKO, it signifies a repeated or exact measuring. 

nSK or, more frequently which may be literally called 

the baking measure; for this quantity w^s usually baked at one 
time ; as well as the radical intimation of the word. The Sep- 
tuagint haviQ often translated it by ITeft/ia, a baking. Equal to 
gallons ; or near an English bushel. * 

Tfll/ containing half an Omer or Cpr, So several of the 
Hexaplar versions Hjxixopov, and Vulg. dimidio coro ; Hos. iii. 
2. Sixteen pecks, or four bushels, or two strikes. 

derives its appellation, according to Godwyn,^ from^lDn 
an ass, because it contained the quantity of grain which 
an ass could conveniently bear. But, says Parkhurst, the 
largest measure • in which many thmgs w^ere oheu jumbled (from 
HDn to disturb) together.” It held to the amount of 32 pecks 
and upwards, or about 1 quarter — and consequently equal to 
eight cubic feet of water. 


Chap. III. Weights. 

As the ancient Hebrews were chiefly an agricultural ^ people, 
they were not mucli addicted to commercial pursuits — and con- 
sequently a primitive simplicity would characterise their weights 
and all their mercantile transactions. Indeed, all their weights 
refer to money ; and might properly be arranged under our Troy 
or Jewellers’ weight. 

Among the Biblical terms usually applied to this subject, the 
following deserve notice : 

to weigh, is the word most generally employed to express 
this idea: Gen. xxiii. l6. bpD, in Dan. v. 25, 27, is only the 
Chaldaic form of the same word. 

literally a stone, signifies also a weight ; which was, as 
frequently with us, of stone: Dent, xxv. 13. and Prov, xvi. 
11.’ are beautiful allusions to the stony weights of the Hebrews. 


> Gusset, &c. quoted by Parkhurst, in his Heb. Lex. p. 34. 

* Moses and Aaron, Civil and Eccles. Rites, &c. p. 262. 

* '■A Quarter of wheat was so called, on ihe supposition that it weighed 
£00lb., or u quarter of a Ton . — A cubic foot of water weighs lOoO ounces; 
of course 32 cubic feet weigh 2000lb., which v«.ere formerly a ton. The 
bushel, or one eighth of a quarter, is equal to 1000 ounces, or a cubic 
foot of water. — Joyce’s Pract. Arithm. pp. 48, 49. 

* Fleurj’s Manners of the Ancient Israelites, Ike. p. 63. 

’ The Hebrew weights were not made of metal, lest the rust should 
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dItS to weigh, balance, make even : — and of similar iftiport is 

the term ^ 

: — though it does not occur as a verb, yet in Arabic 
the cognate verbs and signify to weigh, balance and 
D'itKD a pair of scales : Lev. xix. 36. Jer. xxxii. 10. Ezek. v. 1. 

n^D a particular weight ; from its radical signification of dis- 
tributing or computing by weight, as well as numl^K*. 

Rev. xvi. 21. seems the only example, in the New Testa- 
ment, of the occurrence of this term ; where raXavriaia, the 
weight of a talent, is read by the Syriac obviously 

from a talent. 

A standard was provided for the Hebreyv weights in a variety 
of ways — by the golden candlestick in the sanctuary : Exod. 
XXV. 31 — 39.; and the silver sockets on which rested the vails 
of the tabernacle: Exod. xxxviii. 27. — besides the particular 
specifications of Exod. x«x. 13. Lev. xxvii. 25. 

The superintendents of weights and measures among the 
Israelites were much in the Egyptian style, the priests and Le- 
viles. To them the standards were delivered ; and indeed, 
article by article, to particular persons; that so, if of gold or of 
silver, they might re-deliver it by weight; besides, the whole 
tribe of Levi were maintained by the public, in return for their 
devoting themselves to the sciences.^ Sec likew’ise David's ap- 
pointment : 1 Chron. xxiii. 29* 


The Weights mentioned in Scripture. | 

ypn 

7pttr 

ruD 

"IM 

OfioXog. 

At,lqOL')QJ^OV, 

AiTpOL, 

Mvet 

TetXavTov, 

Obolus. 

Dimidium. 

Siclus, 

Libra. 

Mina. 

Statera. 

.... 

A Gerab. 
Half Shekel. 
A Shekel. 

A Pound. 
Minah. 

A Talent. 

1 

il)s. oz. pen. grs. 

12 

5 0 

10 0 
10 0 0 

2 6 0 0 
125 0 0 0 


ni!l, the smallest Weight, seems to be thus denominated as 
resembling in smallness the dust which a saw makes from wood. 
Thus the smallest coin among the Greeks was called 


eat them, and they should become lighter. They were all itmde of 
stone : — and hence the Vulg. reading of Prov. xvi. 11. — Lamy's Introduc- 
tion, &c. p. 254. note. ^ 

* Jlr. Castell, referred to in ParkhursPs Hebrew Lcxicoti, p. 10. 

^ For additional illustration, the reader may consult pages 392 — 391- 
of Vol. iii. of Micbaelis’ Comment., &c.% 

^ Michaelis' Comment., &c. Articles lii. and ccxxvii. in Vols. i. and nu 
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little ; Had our ancestors also had their mite. The variations of 
its weight, by dilferent writers, are from five to twelve ounces. 

yp3, to separate or cleave asunder, is a shekel broken iu two ; 
a half shekel. Gen. xxiv. £2. 

bplCf the standard weight, to which all others were conformed ; 
as they are in England to our pound, significantly derived from 
pendo^ I weji^h. It is generally reckoned at about half an En- 
glish ounce. ‘The weight of Absalom’s hair, mentioned 2 Sam. 
xiv. 26., was 6j pounds of our Avoirdupois or grocers’ weight. 
A comparison of Exod. xxx. 13. with Ezek. xlv. 9, 12. proves 
that the common shekel and that of the sanctuary were really the 
same. The reason of ihc appellation ^pl£^ was because the 

standard of this, as oY all other weights and measures, was kept 
m the Sanctuary^ according to 1 Chron. xxiii. 29 ; as with us in 
the Exchequer,* 

rUD usually estimated from Ezek. xlv. 12. at GO shekels 
or 2.^ pounds: but by Josephus and Parkhurst at 100 shekels, 
the latter directing to compare 1 Kings x, 17. with 2 Chron. ix. 
l6. It is observable, that this word is to be found ^ only in the 
books of Kings, Chronicles, Ezra, and Ezekiel. 

a talent, appears from Exod. xxxviii. 25, 2G. to have 
been equal to 3000 shekels ; and consequently about 125 lbs. 
Dr, Cumberland, however, estimates it at [)3'l pounds ; and 
Michaelis, at little more than 32i Etiglish Avoiidupois.^ 

AiTgot, in John xii. 3. and xix. 39. a pound; and is supposed 
to have been somewhat less than 12 ounces, as it is well known 
the Roman libra^ was. 'Fliis word, says Scapula, is used by the 
old Greek writers ; and by the Sicilians^ for the obolu's, or 
weight of 12 ounces. 

Jcttiuary^ 1824. W. 

(Money in our next.) 


* Thus remarks Parkhurst, who has given a judicious discussion of the 
subject, in his Hebrew Lexicon, p. 767. 

^ CalmePs Bib. Encyclop. on Mina, Vol. ii. last edition. 

3 These distinguished writers arc noticed by Parkhurst — Hebrew Lexi- 
con, pp. 313, 314. 

* Dr. Adam’s Roman Antiquities — ^Weights and Coins, p. 490. filth 
edition, 1801. 

5 Ercyclop. Britan., on Medals, No. 45. 
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Is the Nightingale the Herald of Hay, as well as the 
Messenger of Spring ? 

No. III . — [Concluded from No. LF.] 


Que l)icn cantan los Ruiseiiores 
Las maSanitas con zeloa 
Y con tristezas las noches. 

Principe d’Esqiiilaclie. 

1 HIS is, as Mr. Bowring remarks in a le^er acklresscd to me, 

a curious lictioii of the Spanish poets, tliat the Nightingale 
sings of jealousy in the morning, and of sorrow at night.” 

The same enlightened .gentleman has referred me to Shak- 
seure’s Song in t!ie Passioiinlc Pihriin, beginning : 

O 0/00 

As it fell upon a day, 
lu the uieiry month of May, 

Silting in a pleasant shade, 

Whicii a "rove of myrtles made, 

Jleasts did leap, and birds did sing, 

Trees did grow, and plants did spring: 

Every thing did tanish moan, 

Save the lu^htuigale alone : 

Slie, ]Hior bird, as all forlorn, 

J.ean’d lic‘r breast up-till a thorn, 

And there sung the dolefulLsl dftty, 

I'hat to hear it was great pity : 

Eic, ho, fic, now would she cry, 

Tei II, Teru, by and by. 

This,” says Mr. B., evidently supposes the niglitiilgalc to 
sing in broad day-light.” 

Strada's verses have been already referred to ; but I must re- 
fresh tlie mind of the reader with an excellent translation of 
them : — 

** Ed. Br, If your Ladyship will allow me, 1 will repeat some 
lines, which I met witli the other day in an old neglected Poet, 
Crashaw. They seemed to me wonderfully beautiful, though 
somewhat of the quaintest. 

Lady M. But are they to the purpose f 

Ed. Br. You shall hear. They are taken from a ^>iece 
called Musics Duel. The contest is between ^a s^^eet lute’s 
master’ and ^ the hanftless syreu of the woods.’ 

ITe liglitly skirmishes on every string, 

Charged with a flying touch ; <«id streightway she 

VOL. XXIX. C7. Jl. NO. LVIII. 
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Carves out her dainty notes as readily 
Into a thousand, sweet, distinguishe^d Cones^ 

And reckons up, in soft divisions, 

Quick volumes of wild notes 

Now negligently rash. 

He throws his arm, and with a long-drawn dash, 

Blends all together ; then distinctly trips 
From this to that ; then quick-returning skips, 
Ancr^natches this again, and pauses there. 

She measures every measure, everywhere 
Meets art with art ; sometimes, as if in doubt, 

Not perfect yet, and fearing to be out. 

Trails her plain ditty in one long-spun note. 

Through the^leek passage of her open throat. 

" , , , He, amazed 

That from so small a channel should be raised 
The torrent of a voice, whose melody 
Could melt into such sweet variety, 

Strains higher yet; as when the trumpets call 
Hot Mars to the harvest of Death^s field, and woo 
Men's hearts into their hands ; — ^This lesson too 
She gives him back. Her supple breast thrills out 
Sharp airs, and staggers in a warbling doubt 
Of dallying sweetness ; hovers o'er her skill, 

And folds, in waved notes, with a trembling bill, 

The plyant series of her slippery song; 

Then starts she suddenly into. a throng 
Of panting murmurs, still'd out of her breast, 

That ever-bubbling spring ; the sugar’d nest 
Of her delicious soul, that there doth lye 
Bathing in streams of liquid melodic, 

Her voice now kindling seems a holy quire, 

Founded to th'narae of great Apollo's lyre, 

Of sweet-lippM Angels, ever murmuring 
That men can sleep, while they their matins sing, 
it (Most divine service,) whose early lay 
Prevents the eyelids of the blushing day. 

Shame now and anger mix't a double stain 
In the Musician’s lace ; yet once again. 

From this to that, from that to this he flies, 

Feels music's pulse in all her arteries. 

Caught in a net, which there Apollo spreads, 

His fingers struggle with the vocal threads, 

With flash of high-born fancies, and anon 
Creep on the soft touch of a tender tone, 

Whose trembling murmurs, melting in wild airs, 

Runs to and fro, complaining his sweet cares, 

Because those precious mysteries, that dwell 
In music's ravish'd soul he dares not tell, 

But whisper to the world.* 

Sweet soul, she tries 
To measure all those wild diversities 
Of chattering sliings, by the small size of one 
Pool simple voice, raised in a natural tone. 
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Alas, in vain! for while her tender throat i 
Yet summons all its sweet powers for a note, 

She fails,— and bailing grieves,— and grieving dies. 

Slie (lies, and leaves her life the victor’s prize, 

Falling upon his lute. Oh, fit to have, 

(That lived so sweetly,) dead, so sweet a grave ! 

^‘Lady M. There is certainly a fine old spirit of genuine 
poetry in these verses.” .r- 

Knight*s Quarterly Mag. 2, 364. 

The writer of this •article ought to have known, or at least 
might as well have noticed, that the idea of these lines was taken 
from Strada ; and the same remark may be applied to the verses 
of Chaucer, which are quoted by Atiliquc/^ius m Classical Jour- 
nal 06 , 3G5. 

It may be remarked too, that in citing Crashaw ’s lines, certain 
liberties are taken in KuigJtt*s Mag. The entiiie passage is quoted 
in the Retrospective Review, No. ii. p, 246. and introduced 
with the following remarks : — Our quotations from this neg- 
lected Poet have been so copious, that we have no space left 
for observing upon any of the other pieces of translation except 
one ; and that is so eminently beautiful in itself, and is translated 
with such a wonderful power over the resources of our language, 
that we hope to find favor pi the eyes of our readers by extract- 
ing the whole Poem. The original is in the liatin of Strada ; 
the subject, the well-known contest of the musician and night- 
ingale. Crashaw entitles it, Music^s Duel” 

But before I dismiss Knighfs ^ right to criti- 
cise what is said in p. : — '^VVe might have been reading 

Tom and Jerry, or the Scottish Chief s^ or the Ai'tkle on Night- 
ingales in the Classical Journal, or a great many other things, 
all and each worse than reading Sir John Suckling’s Plays” 
But be it known to Edward Hasclfoot that those, who admire 
the notes of Nature’s sweetest songster, may be excused for in- 
quiring into its habits, and that a question, which has not been 
satisfactorily determined by any modern ornithologist, is not un- 
worthy even of a philosopher’s attention. 

J, ly. in Class. Journ. 50, 343. refers to the Electra of 
Sophocles for a proof that the Nightingale may be a inorning- 
songstress.” I thank him for his reference. But has he ascer- 
tained the fact from any modern ornithologist, that it is jjie fe- 
male, which sings ? 

“ But best, tl^ dear good &DgeI of the spring, 

The Nightingale. • 

B. Jonson’s Sad Shepherd. 
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Nuga. 

This is a translation from a verse of Sappho found in the 
Schol. on Soph. fel. 147. It is given by Brunck, 
dtyysXoj, l[ji,epo<poovog uYimv. 

Bentley, in his Ms. Notes on Hephzestion, preserved in the 
Library of Trin. Coll. Cam., has altered it to 
^Hpog uyye?C, Ijxe^o(pcoy* aijSo*.” 

R. Walpole’sK SpeczVwcws of Scarce Translations of the \lth 
Century from the Latin Poets, to which are added Miscella- 
neous Translations from the Greek, S^mnish, Italian, etc. 
London, 1805. p. 86. 

Ovid. Fast. 2. 

ail vd-ris pranuntia venit hirundo f 

f Expressit Sapphonis senteniiam, ^Ilpog iyysXog, etc.” 1 1. 
Ciofanii Ohss, p. 28. 

In the Royal Foem entitled the King's Qnair James repre- 
sents himself as rising at day-break, according to custom, to 
escape from the dreary meditations of a sleepless pillow : — 

And on the small grcnc Iwistis set 

The lytel swete Nightingales, and sung 
So loud and clear the h>innis consecrate 
Of lovis use, now soft, now loud among, 

That all the garden and the wallis rung 
Right of their song/’ 

Geoffrey Crayon’s Sketch Book 1, 142. Ed. 12°, 

E. //. BARKER. 

Tlietford, Alarch 1824. 




collecting toys 

And trifles for choice matters, worth a sponge j 
As children gathVing pebbles on the shore. 

Paradise Regained, iv. 325. 

No. IX. — l^Continuedfrom No. LFi/.] 


< Parallel Passages. {Continued.) 

3. I never saw a fool lean ; the chiib-frtced fop 

Shinefs sleek with fiill-cramm’d fat of happiness. 
Whilst studious contemplation sucks the juice 
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Nugce. 

• 

From wizards’ cheeks, who making cuiious search 
For Nature’s berets, the First innating Cause 
Laughs them to scorn, as man doth busy apes, 

When they will zany men. 

Marston op. Relrosp, xi. 131. 

Go, wondrous creature ! mount where science guides, 
Go, measure earth, weigh air, and state the tides ; 
Instruct the pjanets in what orbs to run, 

Correct old 'Fime, and regulate the Sun 
* * * * 

Go, teach Eternal Wisdom how t^rule — 

Then drop into thyself, and be a fool ! 

Superior beings, when of late they saw 
A nioital man unfold all Nature's law, 

Admired such wjsdom in an earthly sliape, 

And show’d a Newton as wc show an ape. 

Papers Essay on Man, Ep. ii. It). 

4. Scared at thy frown terrific, fly 
Self-pleasing Folly’s idle brood, 

Wild laughter, noise, and thoughtless joy. 

And leave us leisyire to be good. 

Gray, Ode to Adversity. 

71ie expression in the last line appears to be borrowed from 
Oldham, 

Let fumbling age be grave and wise. 

And Virtue’s poor contemn’d idea prize. 

Who never knew, or now arc past the sweets of vice ; 
While we whoso active pulses beat 
With lusty youth and vigorous heat, 

Can all their bards and morals too despise. 

While my plump veins are fill’d with lust and blood, 

Let not one thought of her intrude, 

Or dare approach my breast, — 

But know I have not yet the leisure to be good. 

Satire against Virtue* 

5 , ... quot in aequore verso 

Tritoncs, quot monstra natent, quot littus arenas, 

Quot fieta pisciculos immensi gurgitis unda • 
Abscondaiit, quot sylva regat volucresque ferasque, 

Quot fund v*omat iEtna globos, quantasqup favillas ; 
Ilicc mihi nota pariini, fateor ; nec notius illud, 

Qui status est coelo, qua siTlera lege moventur. 
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liWenies aiiquos astrorum arcana professos 
Metiriqiie ausos coeluna, lerrasque^ fretiiinque, 

Ignaros quo nostra tameii corpiisciila linio 
Subsistaiit, sen quis clausis sit spiritiis umbris. 

Heu furor, heu funesta lues, heu flebilis horror, 

Omnia malle horninem, quain se, disceruere !* sicne 
Ultimh*x;ura sui est, quam par fuit esse priorein ? 
Petrarch. Epist. Poet. Lib. ii. Ep. iii. p. 1344 . coL Q. 

Similar are the complaints of a kindred thinker in later times ; 

And thus they spend 

The little wick of life’s poor shallow lamp 
In playing tricks with nature, giving laws 
To distant worlds, and tiifling in their own. 

Ah ! what is life thus spent ? and what are they 

But frantic, who thus spend it? 

True ; I am no proficient, I confess. 

In arts like yours. 1 cannot call the swift 
And j)erilous lightnings from the angry clouds, 

And make them hide themselves in earth beneath ; 

1 cannot analyse the air, nor catch 
The parallax of yonder luminous point, 

That seems half quench’d in the immense abyss. 

Such powers 1 boast not, neither can I rest 
A silent witness of the headlong rage, 

Ur heedless folly, by which thousands die, 

Bone of my bone, and kindred souls to mine. 

Cotvper's Task, iii. 

6. The river that runs slow and creeps by the banks, and 
begs leave of every turf to let it pass, is drawn into little hollow^- 
nesses, and spends itself in smaller portions, and dies with diver- 
sion ; but when it runs with vigorousness and a full stream, and 
breaks dowm every obstacle, making it even as its own brow*, it 
stays not to be tempted by little avocations, and to creep into 
holes, but runs into the sea through full and useful channels : so 
is a man’s prayer ; if it moves upon the feet of an abated appe- 
tite, it wanders into the society of every trifling accident, and 
stays at the corners of the fancy, and talks with every object it 
meets) and cannot arrive at Heaven, 8cc. 

♦ Jeremy Taylor, Sermon of Lukewarmness and Zeal, 

p. 125 . Ed. 1668 . 

An Italian ^poet, P. Salandri, in a sonnet translated by M.ont- 


Cf. Thomas a Kenipis de Imit. Chri^ti, Lib. i. cap. a. 
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gomery, uses a similar image to illustrate the danger of giving 
way to every small ten^ptation. 

Fresh from the bosom of an Alpine hill 
When a coy rivulet sparkles into Hay, 

And sunbeams bathe and brighten in its rill, 

If here a shrub and there a flower in play ' 
Bending to sip, the little channel fill, 

It ebbs, and languishes, and dies away. 

7. He that is no fool, but can consider wisely, if he is in 
love with this world, we need not despair but that a witty man 
might reconcile him with tortures, and ma^e him think charita- 
bly of the rack, and be brought to dwell wfth vipers and dragons ; 
or to admire the harmony that is made by a herd of evening 
wolves when they miss their draught of blood in their midnight 
revels. The groans of ja man in a fit of th*e stone are worse 
than all these ; and the distractions of a troubled conscience are 
worse than those groans ; and yet a careless merry sinner is 
worse than all that. But if we could from one of the battle- 
ments of Heaven espy, how many men and women at this time 
lie fainting and dying for want of bread, how many young men 
are hewn down by the sword of war, how many poor orphans 
are now weeping over the graves of their father, by whose life 
tliey w^ere enabled to eat ; if we could but hear how many ma- 
rine) s and passengers are at this present in a storm, and shriek 
out because their keel dashes against a rock, or bulges under 
them ; how many people there are that weep with want, and 
are mad with oppression, or are desperate by too quick a sense 
of a constant infelicity; in all reason we should be glad to be 
out of the noise and participation of so many evils. This is a 
place of sorrows and tears, of great evils and a constant calami- 
ty ; let us remove hence, at least in affections and preparation 
of mind. 

Taylor* s Holy Dyings Chap. i. Sect* 3. Jin» 

The first of the ex4;racts, which we shall quote as apposite to 
the above noble passage, is a striking instance of the manner in 
which a great poetical mind gives back the conceptions of others 
modified to its own character ; the second, of the difference be- 
tw'een the same thoughts as illustrated by a greater or less oower- 
ful genius : a difference which will be further illustrated by a 
comparison of the si^iile of the Rock (Sermon on the Miracles of 
the«Divine Mercy, p, £6l. ed. lGG8.) and that of*the Rainbow 
(Sermon on the Faith and Patience of the Saints, p. S3, and 
again on the Opening of Parliament, p. 92.) with the rifacia* 
mejitos of the same images by later writers. 
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— — — o\ §5, XtJxoi eS^ 

eofjiQ<^dyoi, TOicrfv re Trep) (ppso'h u(^rrrsrog olKx^, 
oIt eXcccpov xspaov fLeyctv ovgeai dycoa-ccvrEg 
SaTrTOUcriV Troco’tv Ss vaprjiov ott(ji.aTi <foiVOv' 
xui T uyeXYji^ov Tacriy, awo xg^vYis fcsXavv8pou 
Xa\|/0VT6^ yXcicrc^a-tv upui^civ i^eXotv u^cjog 
uxpoXf epEvyo[XEVoi <t>o'vov ctifJLctrog' sv Se ts flujxoj 
(TT/yflecriy urpop^ig eari, TfegiarTevsToti Se re yua-r^p' 

To'loif X. T. A. < IL xvi. 15(). 

Ah 1 little think the gay licentious crowd, 

Whom pleasure, power, and affluence surround, &c. 
Ah ! little think they, as they dance along, 
flow many feel, this very moment, death. 

And all the sad variety of pain ! 

How many sink in the devouring flood. 

Or more devouring flame ; how many bleed 
By shameful variance betwixt man and man ! 
flow many pine in want and dungeon glooms. 

Shut from the common air, and common use 
Of tlieir own limbs: how many drink the cup 
Of baleful grief, or eat the bitter bread 
Of misery ; sore pierced by wintry winds, 

How many sink into the cheerless hut 
Of cheerless poverty : how many shake 
With all the fiercer tortures of the mind, 8cc. 

Thomson's Winter. 

- — Ask the crowd 

Which flies impatient from the village-walk 
To climb the neighbouring cliffs, when far below 
The cruel winds have hurrd upon the coast 

Some helpless bark 

While ev’ry mother closer to her breast 
Catches her child, and pointing where the waves 
Foam through the shatter’d vessel, shrieks aloud. 

As one poor wretch that spreads his piteous arms 
For succour, swallow’d by the roaring surge. 

As now another, dash’d against the rock. 

Drops lifeless down — 

Akenside's Pleasures of Imagination^ Book ii. 

8* Ben veggio awinta al lido ornala nive, 

F if nocchier, che m’ alletta, e il mar, che giace 
Senza onda, e il freddo Borca, ed Austro tace. 
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sol (lolce V increspa aura soavc : 

Mu il vento e^more e il mar fede non avc, &c. 

Tasso, Canzon, 

Fair laughs the morn, and soft the zephyr blows, 

Wliilc proudly riding o'er the azure rcaliii 
III gallant trim tlie gilded vessel goes, 

\ outh at the prow, and pleasure at the h^hn, See. 

(iraj/s Bard, 

9. Pr6 quanta cst gloria genti 

Injecisse inanutn fatis, vitaqiie replctos 
Quod superest donasse J)eis ! — Lucan, iii. 242. 

Oldham uses the same turn of cxpressi^li in speaking of the 
death of Rochester. 

lie — gave the devils leavings to his God, 


It has been a matter of doubt, whether the second syllable in 
Maria is to be pronounced long or short. The ancient Cliris- 
tian poets, with the exception of a few of the later ones, who 
lived when accent was beginning to be confounded with (jnanlity, 
invariably make it short ; custom, however, and association, are 
on the side of the received promin<‘iation. We have selected 
the following examples, arranged as nearly as possible in chrono- 
logical order. 

Pricdixit Mariam, do qna flos exit in orbem. 

Terfull, L/6.’iv. adv. Marcion, 181. 

Detulit ad Marlic deinissus virginis aures. 

Juvencus de Hist, Eva)ig. i, o2. 

Angelas affatiir Mariam, qua? parca loqiicndi. 

/>. yhnhrosii Dislicha, o. 

Ante pedes Maria", puerique ciepundia parvi. 

Prudent, contra llomuncionitas, 9-- 

Conspexit Mariam, celeri procul incita giessu. 

B. Bau/inus de S. Joanne Baptist a, 149. 

Sic Eva: de stirpe sacra venientc Maria. 

Sedulii Carni, Lib. ii. 30. 

In this writer it is uniformly long, with one exception : 

Quis fuit ille nitor Maria? quum Christiis ab alvo. 

^ Jb. 49 . 

Tu Marianj sequeris, dono cui contigit alto. 

Alcirfli Lib. vi. 201. 

Porta Maria Dei genitrix* intacta creantis. 

Aratoris Hist. Apostolic, i. 57. 
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sanctus te Spiritus, inquit, 

Implebit, Maria, Christum paries sacra virgo. 

Amani Enchirid, Novi Testamenti, 3. 
Nomen honoratum benedicta Maria per sevum, 

Venant. Fortunate de Partu Virg. i. 229. 

Claudian makes it short. Vid. de Nupt. Hon. et Mar. 11, 37, 

1 19, 173, 251-^&.c. de Bello Gildon. 328. and in lyric poetry, 
Fcscennin. iv. ult. So in the iVpocryphal compositions printed 
with the works of Claudian, and ascribed by some to St, Da- 
masiis, by others with more probability to Claudianus Mamer- 
cus : Carmen Paschale, 1. Miracula Christi, 7. In the Greek 
Christian poets the name seldom occurs : the only authorities we 
have been able to discover are the following. 

Ka) Muqlr^ diJt,u}e<r<Tiv sxe>c\eTo toOto rsAeo'o'ai. 

Nc7ini Paraphr. Evang. S. Joann, Cap. ii. 23. 

And so throughout : see especially the account of the raising 
of Lazarus from the dead, in the 1 llh chapter. 

lx Maplvig 

Muptup* yup aHpocTog ijsv *Afxgwv. 

S. Greg. Naz. Carm. xxxviii. 

In our review of Mr. Landor’s Quaestiuncula,” No. li v. p, 
329/ we announced an intention of noticing, in a future number 
of the Nuga, such of the criticisms interspersed throughout that 
work, as appeared to Us worthy of remark. 

P. 195. Fdesula juga/^ for Faesulaiia,” in a fragment of 
Gray, to which Mr. L. objects, is sanctioned by the practice of 
the best writers. So Hor, Carro. Sacc. 47, Romulae genii” 
for Romulese.” 

Mr. L. has not quite done justice to the Latin poems of Gray, 
which, unequal as they are, and notwithstanding occasional faults 
of diction and rhythm,^ are in many parts characterised by a 
chastised splendor, and an exquisite Latinity, which are almost 
perfect in their kind. In p. 223, Mr. L. cites iEn. ii. 53. In- 
sonuere cavaj gemitumque dedere cavernai,” as an instance of 


^ * Our censures of Mr. L.^s ” menda” (ibid.) and some of those on Mr. 
L/s use^of the lenses (lii. 229. sqq.) have since appeared to us without 
foundation. 

^ Such as, Qnamdiu sudum explicuit Favont f Claudis laborantem 
numeris; “Per invias rupes, fera per juga;” “Nare cap'.an- 

ten>— Mane quicquid de vioiis eundo Surripit aura ‘p which last we notice 
as a singular instance of an exquisite beauty cheaply purchased by a 
trifling irregularity. 
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tautology, through the common error of considering cava as a 
substantive. P. 227, in the line of Statius (not Claiidian as Mr. 
L. quotes) ‘‘ Et simulant fessos curvata cacumina somiios,*' fes- 
SOS somtios implies, by a common figure, sleep superinduced by 
weariness. In the next page, on ^n. vi. 467, 

Talibus iEneas ardentem et torva tuentem 
Lcnibat dictis animum, lacry masque ciebat — 

Mr. L. observes, Non lenibat animum, neque*^ etc. turn, id 
si dixerit poeta, dicto ^onlradicit, qui adjicit nec magis move- 
tur quam cautes.” But lenibat has here the force of “ attempted 
to soothe.” So Horn. 11. xix. 310. 

JoToi 8* 'Ar^si^ui jLcsvsTijv, xal Kio$ 

TepTTOVTSs wuxivwj ou^e ri Sufjt^cp 

repTrsTQ, irph TroXipLOV arTopi^x alpLCurosvTog, 

In this part our author proposes several new readings and in- 
genious explanations of Virgil ; we shall only quote one : Georg, 
i. 22. 

Quique novas alitis non ullo semine fruges. 

Mr. L. reads non uno. The want of metre in the lines quoted 
p. 237-8, 

Mutare domiiuun domus haec nescit suum. — Politian. 
Ant vidisse urbes ipsum aut narrantibus ilia. — Vida, 
may be removed by transposition. In the latter page a cu- 
rious remark occurs : Hie observandum est eum (Virgilium) 
ante omnes poetas sive Graecos sive Romanos parcum esse ad- 
verbiorum.” The lines quoted in page 245 from Joannes 
Campellus's poem on the battle of Lepanto, 

Donee Naupacti faciet victoria famam, 

Servent Getobres Venetorurn annalia nonas — 
have a parallel in the conclusion of Miiton^s juvenile epic on the 
Gunpowder Plot : 

quintoque Novembris 

Nulla dies toto occurrit celebratior anno. 

We resist the temptation of extracting several of our author’s 
remarks on passages* in the ancient writers, and shall conclude 
with quoting two or three of the striking sentences scattered 
through his work. 

Videre ut puer, sentire ut vir, bonum oportet omnem poii-, 
tarn.” p. 236. 

Italorum est, in re poelica ut in familiari, magnilicentia 
qusedaiii parsimonisp,” p. 244. 

^^Cur deleclct aliquid multo gratius est quaeierc, quam illud 
quod proposilum nostrum exigit, jur desinat delectare.” p. 250. 

BOmTO^. 
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From Southeij^s Rludoc, Canto HI, 

[Tis pleasant, by the cheerful hearth, to hear, &c.] 

Suave fociim juxta ’st narratani auclire procellain, 
VentoruTnque iras, vastiqiie pericula ponti ; 

IJiiiTiiiiodo nos media liccat revocarc loqiiela, 

I*^osque inalis ipsos, qiiie aiidimiis, cernere tutos: 

7’um rursus u^rranti inhiare, haurireqiie casus 
Terrificos, ipsoque frui sic posse timorc. 

At quuni vera Noti vis ingruit, otniger ui'io 
Vertitur agmine nimbus^ et inimcnsus ruit aether; 

Qiium vis cassa, artesqiie virfim adgnoscuntur inancs ; 

Quum nihiliim, quachpque oculos versere, videndum ^st 
Salsa nisi spatia, ant qua inons praTuptus aqiiai 
Suspensam in puppitn jam jam la[)sura, cadentiqiic 
Jmminet adsimiIis<r~t(3rrores lioslibus illos, 

O Superi ! Deque eniin, cui talia conlijiit olim 

J^xantlasse, feios si cirenu] tecta procelhe 

Audit torle souos, memori non pcctore totvis 

Horreat, el casus naiitie niiseratur iiiiquos. A. 


ON THE PYRAMIDS OP EGYPT. 


l^Airr 1V \ — [^Continued from No, LFIL] 

us examine if any facts can be gleaned from the story of 
Apis still farther to corroborate the main induction. 

It appears then, first, that the Ox Apis was dedicated to 
Osiris or the sun, and the Cow Muevis to the moon.* Apis 
was generated by celestial Jire.^ 

After his recognition he was placed in a vessel, magnificently 
adorned and richly carpeled,^ and canied to Nilopolis, where he 
was kept 40 days, a sacred number connccled with the myste- 
ries of fire, and sanctified afterwards by the Jews, lie was 
thence conducted to Memphis, where he had a sumptuous 
palace, and the place v\licrc he lay was mystically called the 
Bridal chamber^ This palace was close to the temple of 
VulcaiV, and the cow, his dam, was kept on one of its sides. 


r 

* Amiinaniis Marceil. lib. xxii. ^ Pomp. Mela. 

^ A pictorial roprcientation of this now exists. ^ Thalamus. 
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1 1 is birth was annually celebrated for the space of 7 days, during 
which oxen were immqjated. His natural death was not waited 
for ; but when a certain stated period was come, he was drowned 
in the fountain of the priests : he was then embalmed in certain 
secret caverns^ which no stranger ever approached, which the 
priests themselves never entered but on that occasion, and which 
to an ANCIENT temple of Seuapis at Memphis.* 
To this temple there were two gates, called Lethe ^ death, and 
Covi/tus, mourning,^ . which being opened on this occasion 
yielded a harsh and jarring sound, similar to what the sublime 
Milton ascribes to the gales of hell.” ^ 

1 shall not go over my former reasonings*; I leave their com- 
bination to my readers. 1 merely pause to observe that the 
facts 1 have recited standing solitary and naked, point wdth great 
precision to a Necropolis either beneatli or attached to the Great 
Pyramid. • 

us proceed to the last strong circumstance of the story — 
the five-aiuhtwenty years period of lus life. Before Asethy 
says Synccilus, the solar year contained only da}s, who 
added live to make it complete : in his reign one calf was raised 
to the rank of the gods, and named Apis 4- (die 7ricasurer). The 
kings initiated in his mysteries were compelled to bear his 
yoke, and swear to the maintenance of the new l^eriod. 

Pvery scholar knows the tradition of these days being won 
with dice in hell. The story extended to Scandinavia; and 
among the Egyptians tliey weic consecrat’ed to the birth of the 
five gieat gods. The numhci live was particularly sacred. It was 
a symbol of Hecate and a second life; it was a pow'eiful talis- 
man in the mysteries of magic, and has descended to us in the 
sacred Pcntalpha ; it composed the famous period of silence. 
The number five, multiplied by itself, is equal to the number 
of letters and the cycle ot Apis. 

Now it is a remarkable fact recorded by travellers, that the 
only Hieroglyphic within the pyramid is over the entrance to 
the central chamber, piul is a symbol of Apis, a figure of foe 
lineSy or P entaglyph. The same achitectural ornament on the 
cornice of the temple oi Dcndcra, with the arabesque metopes 
between, seem to have suggested the Doric triglyphs. As these 


> Pausanias. ^ Piuturclh 

3 ** 1 have built my cinirch upon a rock, and the gatc^ of hell shall 
not prevail against il.'^ St. John. 

4- Api, measure; thence perhaps Apiker^ bounds, 

5 Fabricius Bibhothec. apud Savary,* 
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last were dedic^^ted to Hecate and perhaps Neitli^ so may we 
safely presume that the Pentaglyphs were dedicated to Apis ; 
nor is it unworthy of notice that the metope is the figure of a 
globe in a rectangle; light rising from the receptavulum of 
nature. It is not unlikely that the above Pentaglyph implied 

Silence.” 

I have stated the sum of what is known respecting the wor- 
ship ; of his mysteries as Serapis we have no detailed account, 
and therefore can only infer them from the gleanings of ancient 
writers, the vestiges of cognate theologies, and their combina- 
tion with monumental documents that remain. From these it 
appears that they wVe the oldest in the world, and entered into 
the religious dogmas of most, if<not all of the primeeval nations. 
The ancient l^ersians pictured the first man with a biiirs head.* 
The Hindoos anciently and stilly venerate the same character. 
One of the avatars pictures the bull-man perishing in the flood. 
A bull-headed human form is frequent among Javanese monu- 
ments, and agrees precisely with similar figures on those of 
Kgypt. The monuments preserved by Hyde leave nothing 
undone on the same subject as far as concerns the Mythraic 
rites. The Osiris of Egypt was sometimes pourtrayed with a 
bull’s head, sometimes with bull’s horns. Among the Syrians 
Astarte was a human figure with a btdi^s head, for she was 
male and female. Among the Phoenicians, Moloch bore the 
head of an ox on the shoulders of a man. The Greek Osiris, 
Bacchus Bugenes or Tauriformis, wore the same form ; so did 
the Minotaur. The golden fleece and golden apples were 
guarded by bulls, Fven the Druids devoted two milk-wdiite 
steeds to the mysterious inisletoe. The same traditional hiero- 
glyphic appears repeatedly among Jewish antiquities. Idiey 
had scarcely left Egypt when they recurred to the worship of 
the Calf Apis ; and as it was their first offence, it adhered to them 
till their punishment and dispersion. ** Thy called, oh Sama- 
ria ! has cast thee off.” Their chimerical bulls or cherubim are 
evident Egyptian figures. The twelve bulls of Solomon’s bra- 
zen sea, arranged in threes towards each cardinal point, may be 
compared with the twelve bulls surrounding the pyramidal apex 


* See Gibbon*s account of the Zendavista and Persian tenets. An 
apple formed rudely into the shape of a bull was offered to Hercules. A 
bulrs head hung upon an apple-tree was saci^d to Mithra Victor, see 

Hyde. It is not a little singular tliat the root of the word mahurtf apple, 
may be traced in two other woyds, maluiu and mzlloty implying good and 
cviL 
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of the HeliopoHtan pillar^ arranged also in threes to each car- 
dinal point. The Beiiemoth and. Leviathan of the Rabbins arc 
the Osiris, Apis, and river dragon Typhon of the Egyptians. 
To the first were given the Elysios collos of Hesiod, the thousand 
hills promised to Joseph the patriarch, symbolised as an ox, 
as were his sons Manasseh and Ephraim ; to the last was con- 
signed the Ocean. His final wound 1 need not insist upon ; but 
the division of Behemoth, the Paradisiac land, among the elect, 
is of great importance to my case. It agrees with the division 
of Apis ; it most particularly coincides with the appropriation 
of his thigh, the chosen part of the gods, the region sacred to 
oaths ; the Meros of the Greeks,* the P^iradisiac Meros of the 
Hindoos, the tenth world of Horticulturists, seated in the thigh 
of Brahma. 

It is worthy here of remark, that pots of Flowers, similar to 
what were called the gardens of Adonis, (see Coptic Manuscript 
in Denon,) were offered to the ox ; neither will it be unim- 
portant to add, that apples and apple-trees were connected with 
the mysteries of Apis. 

What is luiman reason to infer from all this singular analogy 
of facts, and images as singular? My inference is short : That 
the whole is a hieroglyphical portraiture, (of what Moses 
described in words,) viz,, of the fall and expected restoration 
of man, with some dark shadowing of the means through the 
death of a second Adam, leader or teacher, (ox in Hebrew.) 

There is nothing in the least illogical in our supposition, 
that Ham, whose name Egypt bears to this day* and who lived 
with the antediluvians, should have handed down the creed and 
traditions of the first men to his children, in the only language 
they possessed; nor is it wonderful, from the metaphorical na- 
ture of that language, that these traditions should become dis- 
torted, and vary from the true and simple statement of Moses, 
himself an Egyptian scribe. Neither the general coherency, 
nor peculiar variations, of these traditions, ought therefore to 
excite the least surprise. But it is incumbent on me to proceed 
to a more elaborate proof of my hypothesis. My first position 
is, that Apis was a symbol of antediluvian man ; when con- 
nected with apples, his paradisiacal state was implied ; w hen 
connected with water, scyphi, crescents, 8tc., his pa^jial de- 
struction by a deluge. 

• 

— „ ..i n , M 


Connected perhaps whh mcruntf wine. 
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It is scarcely, necessary to argue that all the pagan fables of 
apples are referable lo the forbidden fruij:, — those^ for instance, 
of Atalanta, of Hercules, of Discord and the rival goddesses. 
Let the reader examine these fables, and judge for himself. 

It is calculated that the vernal equinox, at the creation, was 
in the first degree of Taurus. Two thousand years after, Aries, 
by the precession of the equinoxes, occupied its place, and 
Aries is, accordingly, the fiist sign on the most ancient of the 
zodiacs. Taurus was, tlierefore, an apt and legitimate symbol 
of antediluvian man, and wc may presume that the mysteries of 
Apis related to tl^at state. 

The rnythologicai account of the fall differs little from that 
of Moses. According to Plato and his disciples, man fell when 
he descended from his intellectual to a sensual state, and multi> 
plied himself. This was apparently MiltoiTs idea. It was the 
version of a large portion of the eaily Christians, and thence 
the celibacy of the monastic oiders. Moses, therefore, may 
have employed a delicate metaphor to express what Plato phi- 
losophically infried, and the double intoipretation of fiuit and 
fruition at this drjy wan ants the infeience. llie Mahometans 
say, that incontinency was the cause of the fall. 

Another pagan fable hears a remarkable coincidence to the 
narrative of Moses. 'Phe pagan Eve, Persephoneh, (which 
name signifies lost fruit,) is condemned to Hades, or death, for 
eating a portion of the forbidden pomegranate. 

Numerous pictorial and symbolical representations of the 
same event may be referred to. I apprehend that, according 
to the laws of hieroglyphical writings the narrative of Moses 
could not have been more closely adhered lo. i will endeavour 
to refer to these pictorial dehcri])tions in the order of the Mo- 
saic account. 

Montfauron exhibits several instances of the Bull-man, or 
first parent, ci owned with aj>ples. 

Osiiis was represented as enclosed in the thigh of Apis, an 
emblem of Paiadise. 

Protogonus and J'ion, the first man and woman, were de- 
scribed as sailing through space in an egg-shaped vehicle. 
Tiieic are similar representations among the hieroglyphics. 

On one of the Egyptian planispheres, exhibited by Kircher, 
instead of Astrea, who repiescnted the paradisiacal state, there 
appears a fruit-tree, willi two dogs in the branches looking 
different vva}y. Now^, two cynoccphali wxre symbols of fight 
and darkness, of good and evil. 

On a mylhraic sculpture, preserved by Hyde, there are two 
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fruit-trees. The first has a scorpion winding round it, and near 
it a ladder, which waij the mystic symbol of descent or fall. 
Scorpio, on some Egyptian zodiacs, is a serpent — in others 
Typhon, depictured as the devil now is, with a serpent’s tail 
and breathing flames. 

Ill Montlaucon there are many representations of the Hespe- 
rian tree, with a serpent twined round it, and a n\ale and female 
on the opposite sides. 

So much for illustration of the Mosaic theory of the fall. 
The Hesperian gardens, in fact, were the pagan Paradise — the 
golden apples the fruit of the tree of life — and the dragon, or 
seraph, the angel who guarded the way "of it. Sometimes, 
indeed, a chimera, rcsenibhiig the Jewish cherubim, was sub- 
stituted for the seraph or fiery serpent. At others, the golden 
apples were converted into a golden fleece, a«d the bulls (the 
cherubim of the Hebrews) with Jienj breath, were the guardians. 
Griffins (a mixed monster, also resembling the cherub,) are, in 
a difterent hieroglypliical version of the same story, guarding 
the treasures ol the everlasting hills” promised to Joseph. 
Throughout it is the same Mosaic story, only differently colored 
by the picturing vehicle. 

1 conceive, th(3n, that dramas, not unlike the sacred mysteries 
copied from them by the Romish Church, were exhibited during 
the preparatory stages of initiation, and subsequently explained ; 
that in die sacred chest called the Sarcophagus, a figure of 
Osiris in inferis was deposited with a serpent and a phallus, a 
dry branch, as at the mysteries of the Greek* Osiris; that 
portions of the dismembered Apis were most probably deposited 
with them, and jiarticularly the thigh, from which Bacchus and 
Erechtlion were born. And indeed it is not unlikely that all the 
remaining symbols, placed in the Mimdus Cercris, and de- 
cidedly Egyptian, were during initiation produced and explained. 
’Ihese consisted of a phallus, sesame, pomegranates, a dry 
stem, baked cakes, salt, carded wool, honey and cheese, a child, 
a serpent, and a fan. ’^Piie meaning of these symbols will be 
easily caught at by those who are conversant with the subject of 
hieroglypliical inquiry, but would require a separate treatise, 
and ill sliort composed the subject of a set lecture at Eleusis. 

1 shall only remark at present the assertion of the Rabbins, that 
the Mosaic tabernacle contained the dead staff of Aaron\hich 
sprouted into life, apd the Urim and Thuminim ‘ supposed to 


* Perhaps derived from Orus, ligh\ and Thammuz, mourning. 
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represent the sjx signs of the upper, and six of the lower 
hemisphere. t 

But whether these circumstances were as I have supposed 
or not, there can be little doubt that the Sol Inferus, identified 
with Bacchus, Adonis, Osiris, and Serapis, that midnight sun 
which was the type of an after state, was the great object of 
the mysteries ^nd goal of initiation.* 

I assume as proved that Mizra and Mithra both meaning 
the suii and agreeing in name, the rites of the cavern temples 
dedicated to each were similar ; that both had their lion»masked 
priests ; ‘ that the same baptism of fire and w^ater took place, 
the same sidereal passage, the same sacrament of bread, the 
same mark^ (see Apocalypse) on the forehead, and the same 
final apparition of the renewed sun bursting from his parent 
rock. And here.. 1 cannot help remarking, by way of extant 
illustration, that the Hindoos paint Veeshnu, the same person 
as the lion-headed Mythra, bursting from a stony column in 
the form of a lion. 

In sum, it is my induction from the foregoing premises that 
the ancient gloomy ritual of an assassination, a dismembered 
body, a coffin, and a resurrection, were acted within the gloomy 
recess of the Great Pyramid; and that the slaughtered Adonis, 
the slain and lamented Apollo, the third person of the Dioscuri 
murdered by his brothers, the dismembered Bacchus, the as- 
sassinated Osiris, the Maneros of the Egyptians, the Balder of 
the Scandinavians, the Manes of the Magiaiis and Rosycrucians, 
the lliram of the Ereemasons, were the same person ; and that 
these parental features of one theology, these diverging streams 
of cognate mystery, may be traced from the ends of the earth 
to the pyramidal cista, as their fountain-head, and to the central 
chamber as the first great lodge. 


‘ See note on Plato and Elysium. 

* See Denon, and Tertiillian adver. ^Marc. p. 55. ** Lions of Mithra.” 

3 The modern Hindoos mark their foreheads with a Y ; but the 
Egyptians niaiked the initiate’s forehead with a T, and to that no doubt 
the Apocalypse alluded, because it was a symbol appertaining to the 
Sol inferus or Serapis, and his four headed chimera of a man, lion, eagle 
and dog. 
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The Scholia of IIeumeas on the PiiyEORus of 
Plato, published by Fredericus Astius, Profes- 
sor Landishuianus^ Lipsice. ^vo. 

Part \y,r-[Co7idudedfrom No. LVIIJ] 

P. 145. 1, 30. oD(T7rsp oov ijjxcov to Eo^cccmjiov V7roS?^eroci Trupot 
TQU Xoyov xoci TY}$ diotvoiug kui tol fLSTpu, oyrco u^ETct^i^cjocri tco 

Opex-TIXM TOO TE SvfJi^Cp TCCtl TYj STTlOopOta, IV* OUTM TOLVTOL pLSTpYldeVTX TTpO- 

vo>j TOW re ^ojow jcoii ttocvtoov tcov kcctu tqv jSioVf K. T. A. in this pas- 
sage, after 7>]$ Tjiavoiag soniethiiig is evidently wanting to connect 
with tol jxsrga, and this something I conceive th be tov opov. For 
the doxaslic part of tlie soul, according to the l^latonic philoso- 
phy, is the last of the rational parts, and receives from dianoia 
or the discursive energy of reason y (Sis^o^ocY) too Xoyoo evepyeia) a 
boundary and measures. In p. 140. 1. 24, IJerineas obseives 
that Plato, indicating the difference betv\een divine and human 
souF, says of our soul, or* ^ogv^oopLevvi otto tcjov (TrTroJV, 

V)j5)j jW-ovyjv T>jv oTrega^ui rov e^cjo too ooguvoo, xui djsiv ri 

TOiV OVTUiVy XUl OOTOO (TTUTOU tin TCp TOO 00gci)f00 VOTCpy (}za)pOO(TaV WT- 

7:ep eiTL cr^oX>3^, vuv poev rods, vov Se ro^e. Tn this passage for etti 
(rx^XYjg It is re(|uisite to read em crxoTriyj^. , For the meaning of 
llermcas is, that our soul standing on the back Qf Heaven, and 
raising the head of the chaiioteer to the supcrcelestial place, 
will survey, as from a zcatch’iower, at one time this object, and 
at another that. And this simile of a watch-tower is very fre- 
quently used by Proclus and otlicr Platonic writers ; but for 
a-xoTTiY] they sometimes substitute TTEpicoTryj, which has the same 
meaning. Thus J^roclus in Plat. Theol, p. 7- Opdea^ yotp xai 
0 EV AXxi^iot^ ^caxgxTYjg eXeysVy el$ exoty^v EKTioocrxv ty\v ^o^yjv, tx 
TE xXXu TTXVTX XXTO^ECrdui, XXI OsOV. (TOVEOGOCX yotg 6IJ T>3V euOTYig 
EVMTiv, y.xi TO KsVTgov*arof/,7rxa'Yj$ xxt to TrXridog aTroTxsya^o/xevy}, 

XXi TYjy TTOlXlXlCtV TCOV SV XVT^ TOCVTo’dxVCOV ZoVUp.ECJt)Vy ETT XOTY^V aVElTt 

Ty}v axpuv tcqv ovrenv TrepicjoTiviv, i, c, For Socrates in the [Fust] 
Alcibiades rightly observes, that the soul entering into herself 
will behold all other things, and deity itself. For vergini| to her 
own union, and to the centre of all life, laying aside multitude, 
and the variety of the all-nianifold powers which she contains, 
she Ascends to the highest zefulch-tower of beings.^ In p. 147. 
1. 22. Meimeas, in explaining the words of Plato, ottoPqoxloh 
^ofjoTTsgKpspovTXL observes, OTro/Sgo^iat oov yivovrxty cti§ too ygveo-i- 
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ovpyov etvTwv Komov ppidovTog xai jSouAofcevou evspyviiTaty rj xai tod 
o^YifLotTog Aoittov * * * ygvojxevou. In tliisf pasisuge tlie asterisks 
denote that something is wanting, and the learned Professor ac- 
cordingly says in his Notes, Desiint nonnul/a in Cod/' Tliis 
something 1 conceive to be the word /3a0u. J/or it appears to 
me that Jhlermcas in the last pait of this sentence alludes to the 
Chaldaic Oracle, v\hich says, fxy] TrvevpLCi jW^oAuvrjc, jw.>j06 fSaduvr/g to 
sTTiTTs^ov, i. e. You should not deliic the spirit, nor give depth 
to a superficies;’' the Oracle by the spirii indicating the aeiial 
vehicle, and by the superJicieSy the ctherial and luciform vehicle 
of the soul, llcnce the meaning of the passage thus completed 
will be in English, ‘ Souls therefore become submerged, in 
consequence of that part of them which is cifeclive of generation 
[or a descent into the regions of sense] becoming heavy, and 
wishing to energi:jc, or in consequence of the [etherial] vehicle 
possessing depth” 

P. 147. 1. •'>. from the bottom, ovto) ovv xui otvTui ai 
xai otfjLjBXvregon eiat xutu rag voijcrei^ xui atr^rifjLOveg, xut xivlvvsvou- 
(Tiv asi etg ysvetrtv uirevs^firivai’ tj; ouv fSadirst rwv p^coAsuovTcov uttsi^ 
xatrsv avToov rag voricrsig' etteiBij y} ^ahaig oixsiov ty} /xsTalSartx^ ai/Tcvv 
aiaOrjcrsi, Here for aio-^rjo-si, the last word of this passage, it is 
obviously necessary to read vertret : for the transitive intellection 
of souls is assimilated by l^lato to walking. This is evident 
from the words themselves of lleimeas in the present passage. 
P. 149. 1. 1^. Opoc Is TToog axpij^cog xai svTavSa, oog xui sv Totg awns'- 
foOy T))V ^ia<^opav rjfnv tcov ts dstwu xai avOpM^inxcov TragidTr^cnv' 

ou yap aTT^cjog eittev, sav xaxiSp t*, tovtstti, fj^sgtxov xai urop^ov. 
Here, immediately after eittev, it is nccessaiy to add sav xario^, 
aW\ Eor the words of Plato are Seepog ts AdpatrTstag oSe* rjrig 
av ysvopsvYj, xartdyj ri rm psxf^^s tyj; eTsgag 

^uvOTradog wepto^ou eivat aTTYjpova x, r. A, P. 150. 1. -0. sv TIoKirsta 
xai aKnag rag a\psi<j^a\ 4 > 3 cri, xat airoOiOotrSai avratg. In 

this passage for aXnag 1 read aXKotag: for Hermeas here alludes 
to the lOtli book of the llepublic of Plato, in which it is said 
that various fortunes are imparled to, and chosen by, souls. 
P. 153. 1. 28. TTpeoTov psv jSiov Asyei, ov vewctti xarsK^oma. ano rou 
vorjTOu ij svTav^a' STTSidv^ 8s xpicrig oug sv TrAotrsi Slttyi scrriy 

vegi rrjg ps<rY}g Asysi evravSa, Here for Sittij it is manifestly 
necessary to read TgiTTV), as there can be no middle in two things 
only ; Vmd from what follows it is indisputably evident that this 
emendation is requisite. P. 155. 1. 6. xai xado\ou duo TravToJV 
uyapipvYf(7XtTa\ v} ^vx"^ toov voijmv. In this passage for ^uo ct is 
necessary to read Sia: for what Ilenneas says is this, that 
the soul through, or by means of, all things obtains a recollec- 
tion of intelligible natures.” P, 150. 1. 24, Hermeas, in ex- 
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plaining what Plato says about the ascent of souls, o*bserves, 

that at first they are tunable to soar on liigh, and to proceed 
from sensibles to diaiioetic objects [i. e. the objects of the rea- 
soning power] ; for the conceptions of the soul are called dia- 
noetic; and afterwards from conceptions to intelligibles/^ Tliis 
is the true meaning of Uermeas in the following passage, as 1 
have corrected it ; aSuvaroycnv em to uvco otvunTi^vui, koli utto rcov 
attrOniToov sm ru voi^ra* (lege ^fuvorjrct) ysustrSat (ra yup rijf 
voyjfAUTu huvoY^TOL X?yovrai), ouru>g utto ra)v voyjTcov^ (lege vorj- 
fjLUTODv) eTT* Toe voijra. P. 159. 1. 10. AWx Xeyojxsv, on yuv ou Trspi 
Toov (pi\o(ro(^m tcov rj^vi ava^^svTCtiV utto raov st^onv etti rot i/OYjra \eyet, 
olKKol TTEpt Tou sgoonxou tou diet rov xctWovg ettskeu/x. Here, for the 
last word, sTrsKstm, it is requisite to rearf ett exeivu, i. c. etti tol 
voYiTu. For Ilermeas says that Plato is speaking of the amatory 
character, who through beauty ascends to the. vision of intelligi- 
bles. P. 16'2. 1. 2. xxi^v octm eo'pisv •npog Totg vo>jroic, xut TYj Sso;- 
ptx Exstv^ ^xipop^sv, xext ysyviSsv ysvniTxi, 

^ETu^opix'jog TTxvTx Xeyei, x, r. X. lu this passage, after ysvY}Tott, 
something is evidently wanting, and this 1 conceive to be tlie 
words o^vvuTXi xxi x>jYjfxoysi, And my conjecture is conhrnied 
by what Hermeas says in 1. CQ. ysyYjOsUf sTrsttxv Ss aifrou 

ysvyjrat, oSvmrxi xxi adrj/j^ovEk. What Hermeas also shortly after 
adds lespecting the meaning of the word a^yjjxoyeiv, well deserves 
to be noticed by lexicographers, viz. to a^yj/xoi/siu /jiS(rou Xy7r>jj stti 
XXI r}^ovy]C, oiov tt, ju,sv /xv>5fxy) y^atpsi, too ds fiVf Trxpeivxi to jW.v>},aov£y- 
Toy, XvTTziTxi. P. l()3. 1. 5, avxTvorpf ds cog xtto Trig TTViypcovrjg eitts 
xai Ssojoosvc/jy. The Professor rightly conjectures that after §£o/xe- 
vouv a word is wanting, denoting respiration : for he says, Ex- 
cidisse mihi videtur verbum, vi respirandi prieditum,” Put he 
has not favored us with the word that is lost, and which 1 con- 
jecture to be TTvorig. 

P. 16.7. L U). Ilermeas having observed, that as here we ho- 
nor a statue, not on account of the subject matter of w hich it is 
composed, but on account of the divinity [which it represents], 
adds, Tov xuTov Tponov xxi evtxvQx oiov xyxXpcx sxvtco tov epcojtxeyov 

TTOtSl. ^XSTTOOV yxp TTpOg XVTO, XXI XVXIXlfJLVYlO'XOfJiSVOg TOV XxWOVCy 
TOVTETTl TV) BlXVOlX fiXETTCOV XXt aVXTTSfJiTrOOV TOVTO TO XXXXog £K Tfit 

voYjTx si^Yj XXI yr/ivoov yEVVfifLXTx $eix x. t . X. In this passage, for 
yrilvooVf ill the last line, I read yvYiTiwg. For the meaning of 


* The Professor also for here reads ‘h«vo»]T«. 

^ The Professor reads ^tavctirwv ; bul^ it appears to me to be more pro- 
bable that Hermeis wrote voi^^aTivy. 
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Hermcas is, iha^ the lover looking to the object of his love, and 
through this obtaining a recollection of tn’ie beauty, i. e. looking 
with his reasoning power, and referring this beauty to intelligible 
forms, and progeny which are genuinely divine, becomes prolific, 
and generates virtues, and all such things as are afterwards men- 
tioned by Plato, yovijxoc yivsTOLi, xm ysvvtx apsrug xoti ttocvtoi, ocrot 
sv Totg e^Yjg Por nothing can be more absurd than to 

suppose Hermeas, after he had said that the lover refers beauty 
to' intelligible forms, would add, and to^the divine progeny of 
earthly natures.” In p. 167. 1. ^0. Hermeas having observed 
that man is a microcosm, and that according to Plato the parts 
of him are analogous to the parts of the universe, and to the 
j)arts of which a city consists, adds, avaAoyov ouv rco ovpstvcp 69ro<- 
>3<rs Tov eyjcec^aXov s'kbitol ff7rei§>j o evysviO-Tepog sarri 

jutiaj xai avaXoysi vQig Trpo'KoK^fLOva-i xa* uvu(rr£Wov(n ttchv to TrXyjju,- 
pi.sXcjog xoLi otTUXToog xivoujxsvov ev t>) ttoXs^, o Xeys» STrixoypixov xui 
(TTQaTicjOTixoVj xsxi TifJLT/jg opsysTai xoLi smTrXvjTTet rap uvctXoyw x. r. A. 
In this passage, for the last word, avoiXoyco, I read aAoya;. In 
p. 1(38. 1. 4. from the bottom, Hcrmcas explaining what Plato 
says about the amatory eye, to spmixov opLi/^ccy and having observ- 
ed that a man then becomes properly amatory when he is con- 
verted to himself, adds, tooto scrrui tojv op^pt^ctrcov^ orav, 
xccQaog sinev ev rco AKxi^ia^i^ /3ouAo,asvo^ euvrov i§6iv rig^ stg sTepxv 
xai yoip 67ri toov aicrSYiTCoy suvTOvg ^ov\o[j(,svoi 
ov^sv ccWo TOVTou T:oLpa^£iyp.cf. eugiTXOjxev, cjog o<^^aAjxoy, eTret^Y) stg 
arjTov (yuvTpz^ei to ogoov 'xai to opuTixov, ev yap TOig xaroTTTgoig aAAo 
ETTiv TO opctiv, xai aXAo stt* to opuTixov, In the latter part of this 
passage, for to opwv in two places, it is obviously necessary to 
read to ogcopievov. For, as Plato says in the First Alcibiades, 
If the eye would see itself, it must look in an eye, and in that 
place of it, where the virtue of the eye is naturally seated ; and 
the virtue of the eye is sight.” Hence, as Olympiodorus ob- 
serves in this case, t/iat which is seen and that which sees concur 
in one and the same ; for it is eye perceiving itself in eye. Hut 
in mirrors that which is seen is one thing, and that which sees, 
another. The cause of this mistake originated, I have no doubt, 
from to o^wjxsvov being in both places written originally in the 

Ms. TO op£<;v; just as it is common in Greek manuscripts to 

write for uvdpooTrog, avg\ for (rmifigiug^ a-pg; and for ovpotvog, ouvg. 
P. 173. 1. *24. OTTO TODV TTOXXcOV ds eiTTEV, OTi >J TO<«UT»J (^l\0(T0<fH0C QUX 
€<rT» {^iXoTo^wy yj yeep ovTwg (pt^ia t) tou voo £Tti xoivoovia. Here, 
foy c^iXoTo^ia, 1 should conceive it is immediately obvious that 
we should read fiXta. P. 174. 1. 15. from the bottom: ttojj h 
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nv rs;^vtjx Xsygi tuv egamx^v, rjv TtaKcfi eySoiXTiarTixiiv sixiy;'^Sf)^oy, 
on TOVTO Xsysi, or* b'ei jut-ev roc 'Trocg* i^jttcov T6;^vixa SsctigYifiotrot xtvsiv, 
eiS* our«)^ utrrepov TYjv itagoc roov Qsmv eWix[jL^tv h^sriocif cog koh stti 
T ijg TTO^mxrjg 8st to ev vjfJiyiv evpenxov xoti TroiyjTDcov ximv, eiJ’ ovrcog 
exds^e<76M Tijv Tragct rcov iecov eWafji^iV* o yocg KciT 0 )(Qg ymycevog 
7citg Movtraig, $siog 7roi>]T>jj yiverai. Here, for siri rr^g TroXtrixijj it 
is necessary to read sni rrjg Trottjnxyjg, as is evident from the latter 
part of the passage. P. 175. 1. 4. fiovXerai yap npcaarSai zapa 
Tctiu vsm ou h 6avTov\xai yap xai rovg $sovg ov h avrovg ht rtpcaVj 
uWa Si avToug, In this passage, instead of Si avrovg at the end 
of it, it is requisite to read h eavrovg. For the meaning of Her- 
ineas is, that it is not proper to honor lh« gods for their sake, 
but for the sake of ourselves and this assertion is both Pytha- 
goric and Platonic.* P. 17B. I, 31. orav ovv (p>) 0 'i, 8vv>}9a)jutev 
rag ^'stgrivag rag sv ret) ai<rOYircp xoerpeep '7rapa7r\ev<rat, cog av enrotg 
Baifiovag nvag xanyovrag^rag 4^vyag Trspi rrjv ysvecriv, totc oi T6Tn- 
ysg, rovTttxriv at Sstat ^vyai xai oi Ssot ogMyrsg rjpeag xararravrag 
rvjg yevscrscog xai Qcoei^cog ^r^travrag, to /^eyio-rov av^pcoirotg yspag Soisv, 
TowTscrri, ypcovrai Yjfjnv onahtg. Here for xararravrag 1 read 
ravirravrag ] and then what Hermeas says will be, in English, 
When, therefore, (says Plato,) we are able to sail beyond the 
Sirens in the sensible vvorld^ which may be considered as certain 
damious who detain souls in the realms of generation [or the re- 
gion of sense,] then the grasshoppers [by which Plato occultly 
signifies divine souls,] and the Gods, perceiving us opposittg ge- 
neration, and living in a deiform manner; will confer on us the 
greatest reward which can be conferred on men; i. e. they will 
use us as their attendants and associates.” In order, ho>vevcr, 
to understand completely what is here said by Hermeas, and also 
in a former part of this paragraph about the TsrTiys; or grass- 
hoppers, it is requisite to observe that, as, according to Plato, 
there are three kinds of Sirens; the cckslial, which is under 
Jupiter; the gcnesiurgic, or pertaining to the realms of genera- 
tion ; and the cathartic, which is under the dominion of Pluto; 
these rsrrtysg or divine souls have a similar division. Hence, 
when Hermeas at the beginning of this paiagraph says, wo-Trsg, 
^Yi<rtv, VTTQ Sstgr]mv xaflgAxo/xevoi xai xaTaxvjAoWjXsvoi sTrshaiovro rrjg 
oixetag jrarptBog, ovreo xai eav xy}?iCopc£Sa vtto rovreou rcou (paivo/j,s- 


* Hence the excellent Sallust, in his treatise l)e Diis et Mundo; ob" 

series in Cap. XV. Orvfo fxtv yap to Bhov aviv^eef* ai it rifj.u,i T»jj nfxtrepcc; wftXito,? 

ivtxa ym^rcti, For divinity itself indeed is unindigent; but liie honors 
which we pay him are for the sake of our advantage.” 
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vm xai T»v TgTTjycoy, xat ei j uttvov xaTaps^aj/x-gfla, S 7 Fi\cty$eivo[jbs$a 
oixetus vuTptios^ K'ui T)]^ 61J TO voijTOV ocvaywyij^, by the tcov rerTtyoov, 
the middie kind, or genesiurgic Tsrriyej are indicated ; but in 
the former passage which we have cited, Hermeas alludes to 
the first, or celestial kind. 

P. 179.1. 11 from the bottom: ei^svai Se Sei, oti to [isv Qstov 
a/x.6croo^ iratri TrapscrTt, >3jxe»5 Se afiecwg toj flsiw crvvot^Srjvai ov dvvufJLsSce, 
fir) Stcc fiecrov "fmg, otov too 8ai/4oy*ou, wtnrsg sirt tou (fwTog dsofJLsda 
Tov aspog tou 8iaxivouvTOf to Her^, for ^locxmvvrog, it is 

necessary to read huxovovvTog : and then the passage will be, in 
English : It is requisite to know that Divinity is present with 
all things without a medium, but it is impossible for us to be 
conjoined with him without the intervening agency of a certain 
nature, such as that of demons ; just as with respect to the light 
(of the sun) we are in want of the intervention of air, to ad- 
minister to us the light.” P. 180. 1. 3 from the bottom : wcrirsq 
Ss TM xoivovt ro ^tot(JTpo(^ov xgtvsTcti^ xat t>j to 'Trotgu t)JV ogdrjy. 
Toy otuToy rponov xaTrsp stxovct avvjX^sv 0 <ptAo(J'0(f)og t>jv aXyfinuv, 17 
KUt ru opLotu xat toc 'TrugYiXXctypLsvcic xpivopisv, o^jToog oifstXet 0 prjTcop 
xavovet s^siv TO aXrjCsg, In this passage, for encova, it appears 
to me to be obviously necessary to read xavovtx. P. 199. h CO. 
^avTa^ou yap eu tm Tii/^aico 8s svSsjafe* rovg Atyonriovg u)g ap^aioug. 
Here for evisia^zi it is requisite to read eyxcc/x,*a^f/, as will be 
manifest from a perusal of the beginning of the '^I'imieus. 
P. C02. 1. 29« OTTep oou roig Osotg 0 xotrfJiOCy tovto xat rco a-Trovhatcti yj 
TTsgt Ta^eoog evspysta. In this passage, for ra^scog, it is necessary 
to read Trpa^sevg^; for what Ilermcas says is this, that what the 
world is to the Gods, that the eneigy of action, or the practic 
energy, is to the worthy man.” Por, as the energy of divinity 
about the world is directed to that which is external, so likewise 
is the energy of the worthy man when directed to practical 
aflairs. P. 18.5. 1. 4 from the bottom : to yap UTrsge^ou aet 
Batpiova 1st xaXetVf oiov rov Xoyou tatphova to Aoyjxoy, tou vou tov 
fleov. Here for tou Aoyou it is obviously requisite to read tou 
«Aoyou; for the meaning of Hermeas is, /‘that it is always 
necessary to call that which transcends (another thing) the daemon 
(of that thing). I'hiis, for instance, the rational is the dieinon of 
the irrational nature, and divinity is the daemon of intellect/' 
P. 190. 1. .5. o^sv I-TtTtoxpaTY^g jSouAo/jtsvoj on ovx s(rriy aTrXovy 
(to creo/xa), etirsy si sv >]V to (TctipLa, ovx ay ijAyrjTsv, si 0= cruvhToy^ ex 
ttotcjov xai (xvyxcirai xai ttoicov oti ex Tsatjaguoy (rroi^sim, (Je^jxou, 
rpv^pov, xat vypov. In this passage, after vypov, iIkj words ^iui 
^yjppv aie inanifesUy wanting; for the four fiist qualities which 
Hippocrates attiibuted to the humors, are, the hot and the cold. 
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the moist and the dnj. And in the last place, in p. S04. 1. 9. 
Hermeas says, to yap <^o(pov xaXm virep^aivsi ra avSgtoirim fj^srpa” 
TTotvTcov Se Tcov tluQayopov xai ^regi ri eTTKyrripi^ovcov (ro(pa)v xa^cvp^svcov, 
0 llv^ayopag eXScov, to 6mv pi^ovov (To^ov exaXscrev, oog s^aipsTOv to 
oyojxa TOO Sscp aTTOVsipoag^ rovg ds opsyopoevovg tro^iag., fiXo(ro<povg 
exaXsa’Bv* In this passage, for tcov Uv^ayogov, it appears to me to 
be necessary to read twv tt^o Ilv^ayopou ; for then the meaning 
of Hermeas will be, that all those prior to Pythagoras, who 
had a scientific knowledge of any thing, w^ere called wise ; but 
Pythagoras, when lie came, gave the appellation of wise to 
divinity alone, as thus ascribing to God a transcendent name ; 
and those who aspire after wisdom he dl^noininated philoso-- 
phen: 1 . 


BIBLICAL CRITICISM 

On HiC First and Second Chapters of St. Matthexv; com- 
prising a viezv of the leading Arguments in favor of 
their A uthenticitii, a/uUf the principid Objcctionstvhick 
have been urged on the subject. By Latham Waine- 
^vuKuiT, AI. A. F. S. A. of Fjmman. Coll. CaiUr 
bridge^ and Rector of Gt. Brickhilly Bucks, 

No. 1. 

t'^KW circumstances perhaps have been ultimately more favora- 
ble to the interests of Christianity, than the numerous objections 
which liave at diffeient times been urged against the divinity of 
its origin. Other religions have been indebted for their pro- 
pagation and support to the sword of conquest, and the counte- 
nance of the civil authority ; but when left to depend on the 
unassisted influence of their intrinsic merit, have either utterly 
ceased to exist, or have, at best, been confined to some insigni- 
ficant and unlettered sect. What to them has proved the source 
of ruin or contempt, has to the religion of Christ been the 
uniform occasion of advancement and triumph. The more its 
evidence has been submitted to the test of examination and 
inq’*iry, the more its doctrines have been exposed tp the scrutiny 
of dispassionate reason, in the same proportion liavo they 0^- 
lained the approbation and belief of ilie wise, and have been 
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able to resist the secret machinations of interested malice^ and 
the undisguised Attacks of prejudice and power. If indeed our 
holy religion^ amidst the formidable obstacles which opposed 
its progress, has ever had cause to be seriously apprehensive 
for its security and honors, it has arisen, not from the violence 
of its external enemies, not from the subtle efforts of men whom 
interest has led to conceal their animosity, but from the divi- 
sions and contests of those who have loudly asserted the truth 
of its claims, and who have been foremost in the ranks of its 
avowed partizans. To separate from each other solely on ac- 
count of some frivolous differences of opinion, and to form 
themselves into distinct classes and denominations, either from 
a desire of increasing individual importance, or from a mistaken 
pride in controverting the creed of the multitude, has been too 
frequent a practice among the followers of Christ, from the era 
of his death to llie present hour, lint this, like many other 
evils which at the time excited no slight degree of alarm, has 
been productive of unintentional good. Amidst the vehement 
contentions of the early sects respecting llie foundation of their 
speculative tenets, or the external discipline of the church, they 
all professed to resort to one mode of determining their dif- 
ferences — by making their final appeal to the same authority, 
and by ackiiowleging the writings of the apostles to be the only 
standard of their faith and practice. The same zeal by which 
they were actuated in disputing the orthodoxy of their immedi- 
ate opponents, naturally created the utmost vigilance and 
jealousy in protecting the sacred writings, which all parties 
equally admitted to be inspired, from surreptitious interpolation 
and from every artifice which could affect the integrity of the 
original text. To this spirit of caution, so unremittingly exer- 
cised by the primitive adherents to the Christian faith, it was 
owing that a few of the books of the New Testament which 
are now considered to be of equal authority with the others, 
were not at first acknowleged to be canonical. These, it is well 
known, were the Second Epistle of St. Pqter, the Second and 
Third Epistles of St. John, the Epistles of St, Janies and 
St. Jude, and the Apocalypse. It is sufficiently obvious, how- 
ever, that their subsequent admission into the Canon, at no very 
considerable interval, must have been the result of a strict 
inquiry»into their pretensions, and of a full conviction that they 
were the genuine productions of the authors to whom they are 
ascribed ; wh\le, at the same time, it contribVites to con(irni«our 
confidence in the remainder of the New' Testament, by showing 
the high degree of improbability that any spurious composition 
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claiming divine derivation, could long succeed in escaping de- 
tection. In truth, bqjjtli ecclesiastical history,' and the proem 
to St. Luke’s Gospel, acquaint us with the existence of other 
Gospels and other writings assuming to be inspired, during the 
apostolic age. Some of these compositions* were contempo- 


* Of the numerous apocryphal works which appeared during the four 
first centuries, while soQie are entirely lost and are known to us only 
from the description of ancient authors, and the fragments which have 
been preserved by the latter, others have reached the present times, and 
afford curious specimens of human folly and fraud. Among those 
which have been destroyed ‘ by the ravages of tPinie, the following are 
some of the most remarkable ; The Gospels 61 St. Peter and of Judas 
Iscariot j the Gospel according to the Hebrews; the Gospel according 
to the Egyptians; the preaching of Peter; the revelation of Peter; the 
acts of Paul and Theda; the Gospel of Marcioi>; the revelation of 
Cerinthus; the Gospel acccfrding to the twelve apostle^ ; the Gospels of 
Thomas, of Matthias and of Basil ides ; the preaching of Paul ; the acts 
of Paul; the acts of Peter; the acts of Andrew and John ; the Gospels 
of Bartholomew, of Tatian, and of Apelles; the Gospel of the Naza- 
rencs, which the learned have determined to be only another name for 
the Gospel according to the Hebrews; the Gospel of the Ebionites; 
the Gospels of Eve, of Philip, and of Jude; an E^pistle of Christ pro- 
duced by the Manichees ; a Hymn of Christ which he is said to have 
taught his disciples, received by the Priscillianists ; the judgment of 
Peter; the revelation of Paul, and the revelation of Stephen. Of the 
apocryphal books which are still extant, the following catalogue will he 
lound to contain the principal; the letter of Abgarus king of EMessa to 
Christ, and our Saviour's answer; six Epistles of Paul to Seneca, and 
eight Iroin the latter in reply ; the constitutions of the Apostles; the 
Creetl of the Apostles; the Gospel of the infancy of Clirist; theProt- 
Evangelion of James; the Gospel of the birth of Mary ; the Gospel of 
Nicodeimis, or the acts of Pilate; the martyrdom of Theda, published 
by Dr. Grabe from a Ms. in the Bodleian, and supposed to be no other 
than the acts of Paul and Theda mentioned by Tertullian ; St. Paul’s 
Epislle to the Laodiceans ; and Ahdias’s history of the twelve apostles. 
Amidst so incongruous a mass of writings, some of them coeval perhaps 
with the primitive church, it might appear to be no very easy task to 
discriminate our own authentic books from those of a spurious character. 
Nothing, however, can be established on a firmer basis than the genuine- 
ness ol our canonical scriptures, as we possess an uninterrupted series 
of quotations from them, handed down in the writings of the Fathers 
from the earliest period, where the authenticity of the former is either 
expressly affirmed or evidently implied. If to this irrefragable proof we 
add that afforded by the oldest Syriac and Latin versions, which are 
referred by some divines to the first, and by others to the begieining of 
the second century, the Uiatessaron of Tatian composed in the niiddie 
of the second century ,«the catalogucsof the canonical scriptures contained 
in tJfe works of the Fathers of the third and fourth centuries, and the 
testimony of Heathen and Jewish authors, we shall have a body of evi- 
dence in favor of the authenticity of rhe New Testament, to which no 
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rary with tlie publication of our own Scriptures, while others 
are known to be the indisputable forge-ies of a later period ; 
and in order to attract the notice and secure the belief of 
Christian converts, they were contidently ascribed either to the 
apostles themselves, or to persons who were known to have 
enjoyed their friendship. Of this indeed we may rest persuaded, 
that could any^diligence of research have proved these writings 
to be genuine, they would have been received with all that ardor 
and confidence which the venerable nan.es attached to them 
would naturally inspire. But though many of them contained 
an admixture of truth with falsehood, yet the vigilant examina- 
tion to which they ‘'were of necessity made to submit, would 
soon disclose the futility of their pretensions; and they were 
accordingly rejected as unworthy of admission into the catalogue 
of canonical works publicly recognised by the primitive Chris- 
tians. Admitting, as we unquestionably must, that the highest 
degree of vigilance and circumspection was exercised by the 
early followers of Christ in the formation of that Canon of 
Scriptures which was for ever to regulate the faith and to 
involve the salvation of succeeding generations,* it must require 


other compobitions in existence can lay claim, and which completely ex- 
cludes the pretensions ot those fictitious writings enumerated in this note. 

Respecting the writings of the apostolic FatfierSy a great diversity of 
opinion has prevailed ; and though vast learning iias been displayed in 
establishing the authenticity of many of them, there arc others which 
arc universally admitted to he spurious ; some divines, indeed, have not 
scrupled to question the authority of all of them. 

’ Respecting the origin of the term canonical^ as applied to the 
Scriptures, there are three dift’erent opinions. The learned French critic 
Dupin observes, that as one signification of the Greek word Kosvwv, is a 
catalogue, the books of the New Testament were termed canonical, 
because the catalogue of them was called the canon. To this, however, 
it is replied that there is no authority to show that the word Kavwv was 
used in this sense till the fourth century, long prior to which the same 
term was applied to the sacred volume. 

The eccentric Whiston imagined that the books of the New Testa- 
ment were called canonical because they are enumerated in the last of 
the apostolical constitutions or canons, forgetting that for the same 
reason many apocryphal writings would be eiitiiled to that apjiellation. 
To this it may be added that these constitutions liave long ceased to be 
considered as genuine. 

The tnird and best reason alleged for the original application of the 
term is this, that the word canon, both in Greek and Latin, properly sig- 
nifies a rule or standard by which other things are lO be tried ; and the 
sacred books are acknowleged by all Christians to be the standard of 
thoir faith and practice, the collection of them obtained at an early period 
the title of canon. The precise period when our present canon was 
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arguments of more than ordinary weight to induce ns tb reject 
any part of the sacre^jl text which has reached, without dis- 
turbance, so late a period as the present. N otwithstauding the 
reliance which it w^as natural to expect would be reposed on the 
authenticity of every part of the New Testament, still there are 
a few passages which have at different times been openly called 
in question, and which it therefore becomes our duty to ex- 
amine with all that diligence and candor so peculiarly required 
in a subject of this nature. 

Whatever may have been the origin of these objections, 
whether they have arisen from an imperfect comprehension of 
the proofs, by which the genuineness of ancient writings can 
alone be established, or whether, which* has not nnfreqiicntly 
been the case, they are to be traced to the powerful pre})osses- 
sious generated by the tenets of |)articular s^cts, no friend to 
revelation would willingly suffer them to be disseminated without 
examining the foundation on which they are alleged to be sup- 
ported, and without ascertaining the degree of attention to 
which they are really entitled. 

It is well known to those who arc at all acquainted with 
theological science, that the authenticity of the first and second 
chapters of the Gospel of J^t, Matthew has been the subject of 
controversy, and has been more particularly contested by that 
class of Christians who avowedly disclaim the divinity of the 
Saviour. 

As this part of the sacred writings Contains the detail of 
Christ’s nativity, we shall not be greatly surprised" at the anxiety 
displayed by the advocates of Uiiitarianisni to annul a portion 
of the text so subversive of their favorite opinions, and which 
they trust, if once expunged, would effectually undermine the 
belief of the received doctrine of the miraculous conception. 
As long as these chapters are considered as forming part of the 
original Gospel of one of our .Lord’s immediate disciples, ns 
long as they retain the confidence which has so long been 
reposed in them, it will be in vain to attempt to invalidate the 


formed cannot be ascertained with any degree of certainty. There does 
indeed exist an account of its having been arranged and settled at Ephe- 
sus before the close of the first century, but it is now generally j-ejected 
as destitute of sufficient proof to entitle it to belief; and it is the opinion 
of many eminent critics, amongst whom are Griesbach and Semler, that 
the scriptural canon cJuld not have been formed before the middle of 
the second century. See Jones on the Canon. Dupiirs Hist, of the 
Canon, Marshes Michaelis, vol. ii. notes to ch. 7. sect. 6. Paley’s Evill. 
vol. i. 
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doctrine which they explicitly declare, by reasoning on the 
abstract nature of the fact, or by any arguments derived from 
the antecedent probability of its truth. 

This a priori mode of reasoning, however, has too frequently 
been resorted to in discussing the credibility of the peculiar 
articles of the Christian faith; but by no class of men has 
it been more notoriously perverted, thah by those who without 
hesitation reject from their creed every doctrine which cannot 
be supported by obvious analogy or undisputed experience. 
On the same principle many have ventured to question the 
divine origin of Christianity itself ; and because it was promul- 
gated at a period so remote from the creation of the world, they 
think themselves justified in refusing their assent ; falsely 
assuming that what so intimately concerned the felicity of hu- 
man creatures, if communicated at all, must have been so from 
the beginning, or at least long anterior to the general depravity 
of the species ; and that it is in the highest degree improbable 
that the Deity should restrict the revelation of his mercy within 
the narrow limits which the present case apparently supposes. 
Such, however, is the nature of the proofs in our possession, 
such the powerful body of evidence which the inquiries of every 
day tend to confirm, that it appears almost impossible, con- 
sistently with tlie unbiassed exercise of our sane faculties, to 
deny that the Christian religion has actually been published, 
though not till four thousand years after the formation of man ; 
and that the sublime truths which it unfolds are not the less 
intimately connected with our liighest interest because they have 
hitherto extended to only a portion of mankind. Our previous 
conceptions of what would be the conduct of the Supreme 
Being under any proposed circumstances, or of the manner 
in which he would display his attributes in the government of 
his intelligent creatures, have so repeatedly led to the most 
palpable errors, that they ought to obtain but little influence in 
our estimate of the positive proofs of any religious system 
offered to our examination. Nor will it require any elaborate 
investigation to impress upon the mind a conviction, which 
daily observation alone is almost sufficient to produce. In the 
phaenomena of external nature, in the occurrences w'hich excite 
our attention in the records of history, and in the moral system 
which influences the conduct of man both as an individual, and 
as connected with society, numerous instances might be alleged, 
apparently at variance wdth the perfections of the Divine Bring, 
or, at least, very remote from our preconceived ideas of their 
probability. Their actual existence, how^ever, is not on that 
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account the less certain^ nor less the effect of prospective 
wisdom. 

All that the rational part of the creation can be admitted to 
claim with justice, or rather naturally to expect, from the bene- 
volence of the Deity, is, that a preponderance of happiness 
should be placed within their reach, sooner or later, during the 
continuance of their existence. The means whicl^ the Almighty 
may adopt in the plenitude of his wisdom for effectuating and 
securing this happiness, may very consistently be supposed to 
form a subject far removed from the reach of human examina- 
tion, and even beyond the limits of human comprehension. 
Why man should originally have been so constructed as to be 
liable to fall from his primeval state of bliss, when assailed by 
temptation, and why so many ages should elapse before the 
advent of that illustrious character appointed^ to be the great 
instrument in accomplishing his redemption, are questions which 
involve no greater difficulty than is to be discovered in that long 
contested point, the origin of evil. To expect to fathom the 
counsels of the Supreme Intelligence, with faculties so inade- 
quate as our own, and to make the removal of every shade of 
darkness the previous condition of our assent, is what we 
practise on no other subject ; and it has not yet been explained 
why we should adopt so unreasonable a conduct in that of 
religion. 

After all the objections which have been advanced against 
the historical detail of the great legislator of the Jews, and all 
the bold attempts which have been made to desflroy its credibi- 
lity, still to every unbiassed inquirer it will be found to be more 
consistent with the facts of subsequent history, and with the 
observations of philosophers relative to the superficial structure 
of the globe, than any hypothesis which the infidelity of some 
and the love of distinction in others have led them to invent.* 
Our proper object, therefore, is not to institute an inquiry how 
far the Mosaic account accords with the ideas which we have 
previously entertaineji respecting the means which the Almighty 
would select in the creation and government of the universe, 
but whether the authority of the writings ascribed to the Jewish 
lawgiver is supported by incontrovertible evidence, and whether 
they contain nothing which the consent of cultivated understand- 
ings has decided to be contrary to the first principles of^eason. 

* See Bryant’s System of Ancient Mythology; Maurice’s Indian Aa- 
tiquities; Sir William Jones’s Discourses before the Asiatic Society, 
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When we are satisfied on these points, when we find a history 
of the origin of the world, of which the particulars, though often 
supernatural, are after minute examination allowed to be recon- 
cilable with the known attributes of the Deity; when this 
history is proved by arguments, which the most labored ingenu- 
ity has hitherto been unable to invalidate, to have been written 
by the legislator whose name it bears, our assent seems una- 
voidable. JMo other conduct remains for us to pursue, but to 
ascertain the correctness of the text which is submitted to our 
notice, and to interpret its meaning in conformity with the laws 
of criticism invented by the wisdom and confirmed by the expe- 
rience of profound scholars. 

Thus also, when a revelation of more recent date has been 
once proved to have been ctommunicated to the human species, 
we are not to proportion our belief of its contents to our ante- 
cedent sentiments of probability relative to its mode of promul- 
gation, and to the nature of the doctrines it professes to disclose. 
We are not to say, though we certainly cannot, after a fair 
investigation of the arguments in its favor, refuse our assent to its 
general truth, that we think ourselves at liberty to make a reserva- 
tion in this belief with regard to particular passages, because 
they appear to us to affirm what we; can never be persuaded the 
Deity would have ordained, and because we conceive that, in 
executing the same design he would have selected a mode much 
less complicated and refined, and more level to the apprehension 
of ordinary understandings. 

This conduct and this language are altogether inadmissible in 
the examination of facts which are to be established by historical 
testimony, and arc indeed, at all times, far removed from that 
diffidence in our own faculties and that perfect reliance on the 
divine perfections, so congenial with the condition of human 
frailty. 


IN SOPHOCLIS CEDIP. COLON. 
EMENDATIONES. 


Emendationes hae maximam quidem in partem, jam de- 
cennio prope scriptas diu meas inter schetias latebant, teu;pus 
9fse proferendi opportunum expectantes. Quam vero occasio- 
nem * nemo Divom promittere posset/ earn * fortuna en ! obtu- 
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lit iiltro.’ Fabula etenim Iiac Sophoclea luiperrime Ijis edita, 
ineatii qiioque ipsius synibolatn volui confcrre coenam a Rei- 
si^io Elinsleioque lautissime instructani. Idque eo libetitius 
feci, quo pcrspexi melius plurima esse loca duumviris illis vel 
neglecta peiiitus vel arte, qua par fuit, non tractala. Neque id 
mirum cuivis oportet esse videatur in fabula, quee una inter 
oiinies Sophocleas ntaxime corrupta multorum ingeiiia potest 
exercere, cujusque sanatio, ‘ siquid recte curatuin veils/ medi- 
cis ejusrnodi committenda est, quibus, morbo penitus cognito, 
reiiiedium sit facile iilventu, aut, iisdem de remedio desperanti- 
bus, peritioreni quibus opperiri hoininis fuerit parum sani. 

In literis Graecis, quai quidcin ad res scenicas pertinent, plane 
is hospes fuerit, qiii nescierit fabularum ^ophoclearum esse re- 
censiones duas e veteribus Grammaticis profectas; quarum 
altera piimitus ab Aldo, altera postea fuit a Turnebo typis im- 
pressa. Kx his diiabus, qiioties inter se dissftdeant, quod saepe 
faciunt, toties Aldina s^riptura niajorem sibi auctoritatem vin- 
dicat a pud Bi inickium, Heisigium, Elmsleiumque ; inihi vero 
Tnrncbiana visa est saepius verba Sophoclis exhibere. In 
vulgus quideni /evis, ut cum Reisigio loquar, fama permeavit de 
recensioue Turnebiana minus vetusta, ntpote a Demetrio Tri- 
clinio iiistitula ; ciijus in caput immerentis iram omnem Brunck* 
ins evomuit. At Gramnmticns avdovufiog, Triclinio nondum 
nato i[)se inoituus, potuit Anti-Triclinianis dicere, ^ me, me, 
adsum, qui feci, in me conveitite tela; feci etenim, ut Sopho- 
clis verba genuina ne sint oblivioni tradita; nec tamen intercede, 
quo minus vapulet IViclinius pugnis maxime ponderosis, qui 
ineas paries, subdititius plane Sosias, agere voluit, interque can- 
tus lusciniae Sophocieae dyxa(rdaf, more asini, ausus est irnpu- 
dentissime. Tovtov) youv, veil Ovpiyyoc, ^raTe, ttuIs tw Verum, 

facetiis hujusmodi omissis, ad quas animum meum allexit Rei- 
sigius in Enarrat. ad CEd. c. 513. suo versa in Brunckium non 
optime facto, ad recensionem redeo Triclinianam ; in qua 
Demetrius quidem habet aliquam partem, praecipue inter ea, 
qu£e pertinent ad cantus Chori et metra hie illic resarcienda ; 
nihil vero majus fecit, neque facere potuit. Quo tempore vixer 
rit ille vetustior Grammaticus, se nescire fatetur Elmsieius, 
neque eg5 possum dicere. Id unuin scio, eum ante Suida* 
tempera vixisse. Suidas enim, qui, saeculo P. C. N. circiter 
iindecimo. Scholia in Sophocleiii descripsit, semper fer^ verba 
Sophoclis ipsa citat, Aldinae scripture congrUentia. At col- 
latis inter se lectioiij^bus variis, quas utraque recensio exhibent, 
liqul^o patet Aldinam de Pseudo-Tricliniana periapsus scriba- 
rum devenisse. lllud etiam adjungo, quod Pseudo-TricliniaiTae 
VOL. XXIX. Cl, Jl NO. LVIir. u 
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lectiones, in pejus niiitatae^ ad scribendi rationem vetustiorem ea, 
quam Aldina scriptura indicate pertinent, et inde fere ornnes 
videntur derivari. Nenipe in Aldina receL'isione non nisi cursivaj, 
lit aiunt, scripturae vestigia se produnt, at in Pseudo-Triclini- 
ana, quadratae. Fuit igitur ille liber, quem Suidas manibiis 
versavit, rccentior altero, qui Triclinii in maniis venit. Ple- 
I'liniquc tameii nequc banc neque illam recensionem per se 
cassa iiuce enicrim, licet ex utrisque inter se comparatis lectio 
geiuiiiia fere semper erui possit. 

E dcceiii libris manuscriptis, qiioruin coilationem edidit 
Elinsleius, quatuor Aldinaiu, totidemque Pseudo-lViclinianain 
recensionem exhibent, inter quas medium locum tenent duo illi 
Par. F. et Rice. B. Ad Aldinam referri debent Laur, A. Par. A. 
Rice. A. et Laur. IL, ad Pseudo-Triclinianam vero T. Fam. 
Par. B. et Vat. Brevitati igitur consulturns non Mss. ipsos, 
suo quemquc n<n/dnc, verum recensionem alteriitramliteris AL. 
aut FT. indicabo, nisi rationem aliam sana ratio postulare 
videatur. 

^ Elsi pluriina et gravia sunt in fabnia Sopboclea, quae nostras 
curas enixe petnnt, nefas tainen esset iiisigne fragrnentum bisto- 
rienm dc le scenica pKetermittere, qnod primus edidit Tbiers- 
ebius in Act. PbiloJog. Monacens. i. 3, p. ‘>02-326. e sebedis 
Vieforianis, dein Flnisleius de CoJiice Jyaiireiiliano descripsit. 
Unde Victorins snnrn apograpbuin bauserit, non liquet. Id ita 
Tbiersebius evnlgavit. 

Tov £7n KoXcovc/l ’ Olllirovv Itt) rsreXeVTYiKori too TruTrTTco 
6 IS/SptfcV, yloj cwv 'AoiffTMVOc l-n) up^ovTog ^ MY}KMvog, o; 

IcTTi TiTapTO; UTTO KuWlo'J^ OV (pctcrlv oi 7r\slofJ$ TOV ^0<^0KKsCt 
TsKiVTYiTaC TOVT l^rh If c5v ^/xev 6 */lpi(rTO<px:^Y]$ sv toTc 

Bctrpu^oic Itt* KuKkIou avaysi tov^ ^crgctTriyobg itvsp yij?, 6 5? 
*J>pvvl^og Iv ]\fov(raig, ug cuyKaOrixs Tolg Burgu^oic, <f;yycrtv ^ ou 
pi^aKCip ^ 2:o^oKKsg og noKhv y^pdvov ^loog uttsOcivev sudalfAMV cevyjp koc) 
hf^^iog TToWa: i:o\Y^(Tcig x.a) KuXug TgayepTAug xxXdog * 6TsAeyT>;(7ev ov^ev 
{ jTrofjLslvctg xaxdv' ett) SI rep Xeyopilvcp ^ ‘/tittsiw KoKwvcp to tpup^oi. xsTrar 
Io'tI ydg xat ETsprjg KoXctivlg npog too Eupv(rciXsiop, iipog w oi /m-io’^ap- 
vcvviEg^ TrgGECTTYjXEicroiV' ^ XGct TYjV TTapotfjLiav STTi Tolg xocOu(rTepl^ov(ri 
T'jov xongmdiotMrivoUj vjXS eg ccW* elg tov KoKoovov iWo* fivYjpLOVsvei'^ 

Twv Iviiv KoXcovo'iv *PsqcxpujYig Iv ** ttetoiKyi Sia ovTog 

TTOT* eio-fy^flcT* elg KoXoavov cp^dpoYiv ou tov * AyopoAov olWol tov tcwv 

1. Jta Victor, at Oi^indda Elmsl. 2. Ita Victor, at Ms. teste 
Elms. vUlovg, 3. Mixioovog vult Thiersch, a^dvocato Diodor. Sic. 
xiv. 17. at Mlxaivog Elmsl. ex Aristopb. J^ys. 679. ^Ag l^llxcov 
t^poL^* hirm x.r.A. 3. 6 fjiAv legit Flnisl. 4. Manifesto 
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legendum touj Tsayixoof. Etenim in Ranis umymm .Xscliylus. 
Et sic legit Clinton in Fastis Hellenicis inter Addend, p. viii, 
nnperritne vulgatis. *4. Vice ou Elrnsl. outcoj. 5. 

Fllnisl. 6. kolKw^ r est Thierschi at VVerferi einendatio IreAetJ'' 
Tyja* : mihi vero taulologuni sonant awlOavey et lT6X6UT>j<ra, 
Scrips! t, opinor, Plir^niclius KaXthg hsXsTrja-*, inemor Sopho- 
cleit* seutentias in Fragiii. Inc. 58. c6$ rptaoX^ioi Kslvoi (SgoTwv, ot 
ravTot dep^^evTsg reAij MoXw<r e$ "^Aidou, Fuit e*nim Sophocles 
imiis TMV MudTcov: idpo(jue apud inferos, ra jnucTToov opyi ei)T(t^r^<r 
ut cum FAiripide loquar in Here. F. 613. 7. Eegi debet 

Inyrlcp, 8. IIpQa'edrtixsKrcx.v euicndat Thiersch, ex Harpocrat. V. 
KoXcuvlra^^ 9. cZerre xal Icgere vult Thiersch. 10. Excidisse 
videtur Se. 11. Harpocrat. Ms., olim Burneianus, exhibet lie- 
raAij" i. e. vstuXt^odv, unde nihil extrico. IG. Harpocr. 1. c. 
ovTOg noQev vjxeij KoXoavov ^ jx^v o6 tov x.t.A^. Recte Tro^Sev, et 

vero j:)roxinje et in quibus latent oux elj et : 

latent quoqne iii eta-rXQsr voces sia-yjxSs^ ovj;*. Eltenim scripsit 
Plierccrates — A. ovto$ TroSev EicryjxSe^ o\}/* i li. oiJx el$ KoXcavov 
i/jxijv ; A. Ou TOV * AyopoAOV* li. aXKd — A. ttoT ; B. tov '^/TTTrtov;' 
\'eibi Ic'jXTjv gl. est aul lectio varia ^xojoojv. Sermo fuit inter 
henun et servum, qui ralioneni tardae profectionis reddit. De 
voce sa?[)e depravata inpnui ad ^Esch>l. Eumcn. G74. et in 
Addend. J.ocis ibi citatis adjunge CEd. C. 1536. OeoI y«p 
sv jXev d\l/s 8’ eldopaoci : Eschin. p. 76. HSt, d\l/5 jxerajxavSavovTej 
Tr;V eXeuOsplotv. 

ills dispositis ad ipsani fabulam accedo. Verum ultra limeii 
pes Criticus sine oifensione procedere nequit; Ita enim se 
habent vv. 3 — 8. 

tIs tov TrXavrjTTjy Olllmw xa9* rjixspav 
T^y vuv (TTraviCTToTj Bs^srai 
(TiJUHpoy /xev s^onTovyru, tou crjxix^ou 8* It* 
jxeiov ^egovTU, x«* toS’ e^agxovy Ijxoi ; 

(TTepyeiv ydp al 7r«9ai jxe ^govog ^vvm 
fiocxpog 8i8a<rxg* xai to yevvxloy rplrov. 

Voces fyywv jxaxpdj nemo bonunum explicuit; ecquis 

vero eas potuit explicare ? Hoc primum. Deinde collato Phi-* 
loct. 538. ’£yoJ 8* dvuyxri TrpoujxaJov (TTepyeiv xaxoi, liquet abunde 
iiomen desiderari, quocum a-rigysiy jungi possit. lllud etiam 
statuo, quod rpiroy caudam quasi inutilem hie trahit, arti So- 
phocleae incongruenter. Quid plura i Rescribe, quse Tragicus 
scripsit, 

arepysif ydp ai yrdSai re yjM ^povog Jeviyr 
ixaxgog 8*8a(rxsj x«» to yevvaTov rgifiov, ^ 

Na/iique aiurnmt et lona^um tempus docenl vcl genere nohiletn 
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tequo nnfmo tolerare semitam vita infiospitakm. Nuiic demuni 
intelligitur^ unde venerit lectio varia ^agcov vice JyvcJv in PT. 
Nempe super rglfiov fuit scriptum tto'^ov. Hie rgl^ov eadem 
inetapliora dicitiir, qua exrgl^etv fSlov in (Ed. T. 248. iieque 
non conferri potest Euripideiim fjLOva-txov 8* apet ’^Epao^ h^a(rx6i, 
xav a[jLov<ro$ ^ jo 7 rp)v, cum Sopliocleo di^a<rxei xa) to yevvciiov : 
etenim in ulroque loco xa) significat e*en Anglice. Manifesto 
sententiae tenor postulat mentionem et f evoy et rpl^ov. Fuit enim 
CEdipus et ^evog el TrXuvYjTfig. Quod ad syntaxiii, SiSacrxEiv rivet 
Ti, earn ne pueri quidern ignorant. 

6. Reisigius in Enairat. p. xxvii, per transennam vidit dis- 
crimen inter <piquv et (pepeaHett ti. Nempe hoc significat auferre 
jure propria f illiid coucessu afterius auferre, Thuringenseni 
ialuit plurimis in locis, ubi hodie exslat fiurdov <pepeiv, olini ex- 
stitisse fxi'jQopopiiv [ neque verba proisus eadem esse (pepeiv et <po- 
pilv, Sed de hoc alias. 

1 1. 2!!TYj(rov ps xu^ldpv<rov cv$ %v&olfjt,6Sot, Ita Mss. omnes. At 

nriinckius probante ElmsK, non item Reisigio, qni 

jure niiratur scnlenliani inconcinnam colloca me, nt per cant emur: 
quasi sede opus sit ad sciscitandum. Gl. esl in Ms. T..anr. A. 
potSriO’oiMsiit I ciijns auctor me pro ins) accepisse videtur Elmsieio. 
Alqui glossa? scriptor in codice sup legerat oy nsucroCpedct, vbi 
audiemus, De Altico illo ftitnro vid. Grammaticos, qui colli- 
gere solent exenipla, pueris quidern, non Crilicis, profutura. 

12. — pLoivOavsiv yap ^xo/jisv Sevoi 7rqo$ aaxmv a*v axouo'mfjLsy 

teAsIv. lia Ali. at PT. At nusquarn alibi tres syllabaj 

))cr rrasiii una*hunt. Id perspexit Ehnsl. qui ad Qilld. T, 74t>, 
icgit 8’ axova-mfjisv — vi nunc in texlum intulit. Verum nulla 
cst antithesis inter pavdavstv et rsXslv. Debuit a*'v r axouamfxsv 
TsXslv. Fur ire strangers are came to learn, and, what we leant, 
to do, 

14. et sqq. rtuTsg TaXalnctip* Oldlnov^, rrvpyoi fxh, d) lloXtv errs- 
yoofTw, co; an ojot/AaTouv Tr^oora?' Xwpos 8’ o6’ ighg me unsixatrai 
^pVMV Ja^vrj^ sXalag a[ji.ns\ov, Ita Ms. Laur. A. At Schol. 
])ro var. lect. mg ayop.p.aTcp: et Aid. mg aaf elxacrai. Verum 
PT. OlSiVoy — ispog mg ansixadai. Ex hisce crap* sixarai placiiit 
Reisigio. Atqui iliud p pertinet ad (rriyovcriv : cujus vice ore- 
poucriv emendat Wakefield, ad Georgic. i. 71. diu ante Doeder- 
liniim in Specini. p. 42. l^lacuit qiioque Musgravio mg avofx^ 
petrm, icui scrupulum injecerat illud Tcpotrm, At dum levia W , 
DD. persequuntur, pra;tereunt majora. Nemini etenim sub- 
oluil deesse bis verbum, quod vix semel deesse poterat,^ Eo 
reslituto, plana fiunt omnia. Lege igitur — nvj>yoi ph, o*i IIoXiv 
^rs<fiOV(r', oW sW* an o/tj^aTcov Ttgotrm* Xmgog 8* o^, (Ispog mg ansL- 
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xaorai,) Bpuoov : subaudito lor/. Dicto oW, Antigone dligito in- 
tendit ad lurres, qu® visae sunt extra sc enam, ^roXiv o-Ts^owo-ai. 
De pronomiiie o8s sic ^josito vid. Schaefer, in Meleteiii. Crit. p. 
84. Quantillo opere oiS excidere potuerit post ouj, intelligas ex 
eo, quod <r et 5 saepe confuiidi soleaiit. Quod ad locutionein 
d'TT* ofA/xxTcov TTpooTca, cottfer sirnilia dicta Trpoo-oohv Ofji[jiUTog iu 
Again. 948. et kitovpo^zv o^^aAf^oov in Aichiloch. bVagui. x. 

17. — ' TTUxvoTTTspoi S* £< 0 * 0 ) KdT fituTOv 6U(rTOjOLOt5(f’ a»;Sovfc. Jsta 
gTo-w xflcT* aurov pesspne taiitologa Sophi»cles quidein scribere 
non potiiit. Poeta digiiutn esset kolt at5Py.ov more libue^ lu- 
enini non luscinia ipsa^ veruin tibicen^ irniiatus lusciniam, inelos 
caiiebat. Quo inodo aijWvej eytrrojxciv a Sophocle dicuntur holt 
dv\ov, sic et Puripides teste llesychio U. 'Arj^ovcx . — touj uvXovg 
XojTivctg dri^ovotg* ttow 

19 — 9,2. Hoc tetrastichon ita pessime ordinalur: 

o5 xwXa. TouS* Itt’ u^iarov Trir^ou* 

p.0LHpdv ydg wg yegovTi TTpouaraXYig ob'ov 
0/J. HdSi^e vvv pLS Kd) (pukoaras tov Tup\ov' 

ANT, ^povov ftsv 0VV6H 06 fjLotSsh hi rode, 

Mininie patrem decuit imperiose loqui vtjv p^e, Anti- 

gonai verbis xwKa Hapyl/ov responsurum. Hoc primuin ; deinde 
o5 et ToOSs sic posita Cirajce dici non possunt. Id senserunt 
Vaickcnaer et Pierson : quorum hie in Motis Mss. penes me 
voluit & 00 , ille (TV, quod praestat. Postreino plv post yjpwv 
luillam apodosin habet. Versibus transpositis lege 

0/J. xuSl^s vvv a* sxeT* (fuAao'O'ff tov tv^Xov* 

ANT, ^povov fih evsx* ov vvv piuhlv ps hi 

(TV h xdoAa xaja.\J/oy Toy§* Itt* u^sttov Trergov' 
fjioixpdiv yap cug yepovn 7rpov(TTdXrig 6§ov. 

Ubi versus ille caesura carens^ convenit pulmonibus exhaustis 
defessi senis ; neque minus venustum cst in re tali asyndeton 
illiid, xdSii^s, (pv\d(r(Ts, Vox exsl pertiiiet ad lepov, de quo 

dudiim sciscitabatur Q^Idipus, ad sessionein idoneo. Mox v5y 
pidSelv legisse videtur Schol. ov hi p,s pntQslv tovto vvv, 

23, Ad voces ottov xafleerra/Asy ita Elmsl. * Uecte Hrunckius, 
latet in verbo xuh<Troipev motiis signijicatio, Ita Euripides Or. 
1830. "'Agap' uvdyx^g 8* e\g fyyov xafifOTajotsy. Utrobiqiie sen- 
tentiae conveniret lXr\Kv^oip,sv,^ Atqui molus signiHcali® inesse 
iiequit veibo xadeo’Ta/x.ey : poluit quidein verbo xaSicrravai. Et- 
enin^ IcTTayai signilicittt sistere sensu activo, at crr^vai ^tdre, sensu 
intransitivo. In Orcste illud dpoLpe satis aperte intlicat xadJo’ra^ 
fLsv a notione motus longissirae distare. Certe id, quod iixinn 
est in loco, non propere de loco inpvetur. 
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24, 5c Hoc distichon alii aliis personis tribuunt. Omnes 
perperam. Scripsit Sophocles : 

ANT. yoOv* 6l^u‘ 

‘ OIA, Tov Be > 

ANT. , o5- 

viog yap ; rig ijuSa tovtqv ^jxiv ev •jropcp ; 

Inepte vulgatur flag ykp rtg ijuSa toOtov ?]uhv ejuiTropcov. Vice tow- 
Toy Reiskius C(tojecit touto y , et sic Ms. Par. F. At rovro re- 
ferri debuit ad proximuin iiomen (%a>^oy): id vero fieri non 
potuit^ servata lectione vulgata vag rig v)vBa : quae verba mani- 
festo pertinent ad rag *AS^mg oI8a. De phrasi o5* ttco; yap, quid 
verbis multis opus «st ? Mox meum illud Iv Tropcp scrupulum, 
qiiem Scholiastae vox kfjLTropm injecit, pulchre amovet. 

26 — 31. Ita hi sex versus pessime sunt script! ; 

OIA . aW' oiTTig 6 roirog fA-aflco p,o\ovcrct ttoi ; 

ANT. pal rexpov enreg eori y e^oiKpri/^og. 

ANT. aXX’ hrrl fLeP oIx»)Tog* olofiat Se hlv 
ouSev TreXag yap ap^pa ropds pmp o^cw* 

OIA. 5 ^^^§0 Trgorrslxopra Ha^oppicLpiepop ; 

ANT. xal ^ fi,lp ouv irapopra. 

inter haec video plurima aut inepta aut falsa. 1 . Incptum est 19 
/AoXoD<ra 9rp< ; quasi nomen regionis Antigona indagare po- 
tuisset non ab homine quodam^ verum e lapide aut iigno, cui 
villa? tiomen^ quod fieri solet apud Anglos, esset inscriptum. 
2. Graece dici nequit hie sfojx^crijxof. Verbaliain — (Tiptop signifi- 
cant id, quod fieri pofest, non id, quod fit. At sentenliae tenor 
postulat hoUYpfog vel simile quid, 3. OlxY^rog est falsuni, uti 
patet e 39. ''A&iXTog oixY^rog. 4. Oiojuiat est infrequens vice 
olfji.ai. 5. Inepta sunt oToptai 85 Seiv ouSgv. Certealiquid erat agen- 
dum. 6. Antigonae dicenti niXagup^ga roph pcSp ogw respondere 
non poterat CEdipus^ dsupo 'jrpoo'Te/p^ovTa. Etenim si prope aderat 
ille homo, OEdipus poterat rem omnem sciscitari ; neque opus 
erat verbis illis inutilibus 19 Ssvpo TrpoerrsixoPTa. 7. Ka^opficopLSPOP 
abundat propter TTporreixopra. JSihil interest celeriter, necne, 
ille homo advenerit. 8. Vim particularum xod ^ fj.h oJy me 
nescire fateor. Apage hasce sordes et restitue Sophoclea 
ANT. «XX* orrig 6 rimog ij jxadcu |xoXou(ra rov J 
OIA. pal, rexpop, e! rig s<rT»y l^axo6rip.f>g' 

ANT. aXX* err hp.oi y' ow xXjjto'j’ 

VIA. s^oi^ui 8*—^ , 

ANT. olHyp 

ou 8 £i' TTsXa^ yap avSpa 7ro8' ctpi^ip opw' 

01 A. 4 8eupo TTpocTO’Terp^ovTa ; 

ANT 0 xafopjxwjxevov 

xai 8^ (p-ev* oSv) vagopra* 
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Inter ha'c if-adto — tov conveniunt cum Sophocleis e^co (tsch’iv oroa 
ill Aj. Mox redde h^oLKtiuaifxogy fjni poleist avdire. Id enini 
ClCdipus curabat, ut sAscitari posset aliipieni, sede sua non re- 
lieta. l)ein probe rationem reddit Antigona, cur honiine quo- 
dam viso, ab indecora coinpellatione se abstineal. IVlox, dicto 
6\poi^ai, CEdipus sciscitandi cupidus^ sedem relicturus est ; queiii 
lamen reprirnit Antigoiia verbis oScov ov Sei. Dein ttoS’ ccvusiv, de 
(jua formula loqucndi vide Indices, quos describere non siisti- 
nebo, geiierale qiiid^ uli par esl, de bomiius aifvcntu inifical. 
Postreino voce audita, G^'dipus iu rtim ri priinitur a 

blia, voces psu o5v profereiite, et vocibtis gestmn conseutaiieiiin 
exbibtiite. Oinnis profecto hujus loci venustas pessum isset, 
nisi CKdipus in sede ilbcita ab lioinine, ifl scenam jam intratiiro, 
rcperliis esset, 

."jo. Ji^xoTTOf 7rgoa-y]Xcig cov ddyjXovfjLsv (pp(i(rctu^ Ita cum Stepb. 
Elnihleius. At monslrum barbariei est illud udr}\ovfjt,cv, Vciba 
liansitiva non admitlunt d privativum. Friistra II. Stepb. 
XorjfMsv conUilit cum dyvoou/Msv. (imnes ^Iss. ran/ a dvj^ouf^su 
<ppd(rai : quod aperte vitiosum est. Jntelligi poterat Ta;vS’ « 
Wropoup^sv, At Sophocles scripsit, 7rgoarY}xeig, wv a5rjX* Icrpt.sv, 
f^gda-oti. Ubi cSv est Attice pro tovtcov a — 

^3(). Ilphvvv ra ttXsIov la-xopslv, Ita AL. '^piv^ ru FT. Neu- 
tra lectio est sana. In tali loco piurale rd Trhelov est ineptum. 
Scripsit Tragicus. Ilplv (t sun ttXsTov la^Topsh p,*. StCpe ijTogs'iv 
cum duplico accusative jimgitur ; et saejiissime %v penitus ex- 
cidit. In Class. Joiirn. No. xxii. p.*24o. emendavi Soph. 
Aj. 130. et b'urip. (Edip. Fragm. xii. legendo^/ 2 j ^piugh xKi- 

vfi Ts xavayei TraAiv et *^AA* Tip^rxg ev n fxsTct^oXdg TToAAaj 
collate Fboen. IfiSo. ev fjJ ev S’ : ubi 

Valckeiiaer citat Sosipbanis fragm. apud Stob. p. 187—111. 

ev T* e^coxs (fsyyog ev t’ u(pslXeT 0 et Ilecub. 248. Tov tto-vtu 
S’ oX^ov fjixoig ev jw,’ apeiAero, qinbus ipse addo Pindar. Fsthm. iv. 
2 f). up^ipci ydp ev ftta Tp<xyiiot vi(pag TroXip^om Tecro'apwv dvdpMV sgi^- 
jotweev p^oLKOLigoLV ecrriav. Quod ad ev ti, ct, Platon. ‘^Fbea^tet. p. 
178. ed. Hip. ev ixhjoi ti — apeVxei : Menon. p. 534. ev ys ri ^> 3 - 
Tfig xuTu TravTcov: et luirip. Med. 373. ev rl aoi TrgoaotvT^g, 

42. Tdg 7r«v5* ogaxrotg Eup^svl^ag 0 y Iv^aS* cSv EIttoi Xsig viv. 
lla Mss. omnes et Suid. V. Mv. At Fustalb. p.7(>3, 37. Rom. 
eiTTv). Primus Vauvillier reposuit av ErTroi. Sed et oT Icgere 
debuit, propter antitbe.sin in 06 s et aAAa S* dXXaxov xuXit, 

44 — 48. Versus et persoiuv sunt iteriim in pejus nuilalai : 

01 A. aAA* //.sv tov 8 * ixexyjv ds^alccTO' ^ 

aug 00 ^ l^psig yr^c T)j-T 0 ’ av ?^sXQqi[x sti. 

BE. T* ^<rT» toOto ; 
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OJJ, Juvtfijjx* eiAYis* 

BE. aK>^ ou§8 jULevToi tou^uvkttuvoh aroAeou^ 

•Kp\v av hBet^eo rl 

Ita Aid. sed Pf. 7\eco — ou^ Ijxov n — irplv y — t/ dpav. Unde le- 
vissimiitn quid lucranuir. Sed fortiter nego quemlibet vulgata 
posse inteiligere. Primo, /xev iiullam apodusin habet : 2do, 
Graece dici ne(]|uit per votum h^otlaro, wj av efeXdoj/xi : debuit 
esse tig h^eXita : 3tio, Ineplum est manifesto e^ocg y^g r^a-h : 
4to, Sententiariim nexus inter CEdipi et .Hospitis verba plane 
iiiillus est ; 5to, Deest nomen post Ifavio-ravai, quod Qidipuin 
significet: postrenio, inepta et ne Graece quidem dicta hhl£co tI 
Igw, Haec tamen pede inofFenso praetereunt VV. DD. nesci- 
elites scilicet Sophoclefn scripsisse; 

0/J. StXX* iXeoog pu av tov ixsrvjv Bs^alaro* 

BE, TI S* ecTTi toOto ; 

0/J. <rOfi4^opag ^vvdrift* sfji,yjg, 

(rwg ov^ eBgag y av av err 

aX\* Qvdh Qv TOUT Ifavi^rravai — 

,SE, voXecog 

^Ix, ^siptrogf wglv tr av IvSe/fw rl ^pag ; 

Nunc demum omnia facillima intellectu sunt. E verbis hos- 
pitis jam CEdipus intellexerat se ad lucum Furiarum advenisse*; 
iioverat qiioque in fatis esse hvravSa se xaftTrreiv tov raXalirtfigov 
filov, uti in V. 90. planissirne iiidicatur; quo spectat illud 
pag ^vvQrjfjt,* epi^g. Jure igitur non votum, Se^aiaro, eloquitur, sed 
vaticiniuin, av h^alaro*: quibiis dictis hospes jure excilatus rei 
adeo mira* causim sciscitatur, quam tecte CEdipus exponit verbis 
oux £^pag y av av h^eXBotpJ m : et tamen, quam debilis 
sit ipse senex, recordatus, verba niinis arroganter dicta temperat, 
duni metuit ne per vim e lucu depellatur. Metum vero esse 
inanem hospes ostendit, nph av evhl^i^ cuncta rolg Iv teXsi: quern 
tamen, ad id agendum abiturum, inanu retinet CEdipus; cujus ad 
gestum referri debent verba rl Spag: quae Ms. Vat. uptime conser- 
vat, uti patet ex Eurip. Hipp. 323, Tl8pag; /3ta^v} x^*§^S ^^otpro)- 
p,«v)j. De veibo troog saepe depravalo iiiulta, possum dicere, sed 
paucis ero coiitentus. In CEd. C. 1210. troog conjecit Scaliger, 
lestituit Brunck, qui et <ra>v reposuit e Mss. et edd. antiq. vice 
?a)v in Philoct. 2 1 . Praeclare Coraius emendat Herodot. i. 209. 
Jegendp exei erwj, e/xo), pro exei tig epi,o) : quocum niirifice facit 
AristopK. Eq. (ilO. awg hXr}Xv$ag: quern citat Valcken. ad Pliojn. 
732. quique poterat emendare Bacch. 791. legendo aXXa $eVftio^ 
^ttywv Jwcreij, .toS* el (Ttig naXiv avatrrpe^ct), S/rfJjv : ubi dcitreig Ty*"" 
wh-Uto, et %oda debetur Piersono in Notis Mss. penes me. 
Dignum sane, quod parte aliqua exscribatur. Lexicon est Phile- 
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monis, V. 2u>og, unde sua haiisit Eustath. JA. N, p. 944* Bas. 
<rm$ 6 oXoTiKrigog o Trapu Tolg 'Attixo 1$ <rw$ Xeygrai — (TWf 8e supijrai 
xa) $ri\vXMg. *Agi(j-To(pavvir OSrco Trap* Yifuv yj iroXig pLaXiiTTa <rw 5 
av enj’ Agyoucri 8g x«i tra ra (rwa ol 7ra\aio), Trap* olg xa\ era (Twa 
EuptTrlSrig ‘T^iTTuXiij, Eu(py}fx,a xal <ra xa) xaTetr(ppayia-[Ji,iva' xa\ 
*Api(rro(pavrig ‘H y^p o’a xa) ra xgea xaga^og addit Eu- 
stathius.] Poteram quoque niulta de av sic repetito, verutn satis 
est aliegare Matthise Gr. Gr. 599* et VV. DD. ibi citatos. 
Quod ad ou8gy ov tout , (vel, quod prsetulerim, toS*) de corpore 
deixrixcog dictum, id plane tuetiir Ajac. 766. 6 /xyjSh cou et 1218. 
*'Ot* ovdh cSv Tou jxijSgv avTgo-Trj^ vTrep: plura de plirasi ilia vid. 
apud Valcken. ad Phtien. 60 l. et Matthias Gr. Gr, 437. 

49. 0 /J. ITgog vuu $ea)v, co ^elve, atipLaiTi^g, Karissinie in 

formula Trgog $smv sic vuv interponitur. Malim Trpog erg Jgwv. 
De (Ts sic iuterposito vid, Porson. ad Med. .325. J)e — p.^ 
repelitis vid. niea ad /Esvh. Suppl. 284 . p. 1 15 . Sed ut verutii 
fatear, Sophocles aliud quid videtur scripsisse, nempe Ilapsg 
pLs' OIA, Trpog Ssmv, fglvg. — Dicto TTugeg, hospes ab CEdipo se 
Iiberat. 

51. xoux aripLog sx y Ijxou (pavel. Aniut Sophocles ys post 
gx ; cf. Philoct. 700. ex ys yag sXslv I cf. et CEd. T. 516. Trpog 
y *ep,ov. Hie vero praetulerim ex fevou propter lusum. Dixerat 
CEldipus £slvs: responderi poterat ex ^evoo. Et sane PT. 
epLOu. Similiter propter lusum in 52. malim Tig 8*, ol(r0*, o^wgog 
8^ *<TT*, Iv w ^gjSi^xajxgv ; vice Tig 8’ ecr^* — ; etenim respoude- 

tur^'Oer’ ol8a — Xuigog pLsv — 08’ gerx. — 4bi Brunckius T(g ea-Q* 
probaiite Keisigio, cui displicuit 8g et8^xa; iieqite injuria; sed 
frequentissime 8g 8^ conjunguntiir ; vid. Orest. .39. 52. (i2. 

54,5. g^^g* Sg viv !Xsp,vog iJoraSwi/. Nusquam alibi Neptiimis 
appellatur (repLvo'g, Ibi fortasse latet *0 ZT)V07r0(rgi8a5i/, de quo no- 
inme vid. A then. ii. p. 42. A. 

58. et sqq. Locus est pessiiiie interpolatus ; 

ol 8g TrAijo’ioi yuat 

xov8' Ittttoxijv KoXmvov evyovral (Tipitnv 
ap^rjyov ^Ivai xa) <pepoo<n Tovvop.a 
TO xou8g xoivbv TraVTsg ooyop,afrp,svov. 

lla Mss, plerique. Verum et abundat civop,a(rp,iVov |)0st (pegoudi 
Tovvop^a, et ovopua xoivov intelligi nequit, subaudito KoXcoviarai, uti 
Schol. iiiterpretatur. Sunt tamen, qui conjungunt Travreg cum 
yvat, quod fieri potest; nam yuijj sigmficat incolam, mascuiiiio 
genere, at yu«i so/uiii foeminino. Mihi vero displicet rovvop^a to 
T ou8gf arliculo inutiliter repetito. Scripsil, opinor,* Poeta, al 85 
vXri<rloi yCai Tov lirTrorriv KoXmov eu^ovrai (fvo’iv ^Ap^rjybv, ou xX«- 
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VQV ^ipQV(Ti Toyyo/iAa : deleto versu ultimo^ seu potius ad eiindem 
locuiii^ ac de quo veiiii, dctruso. Etenim mox legitur ; 

64 , 5. 0/J. Yj yap rive; va/oucr* toujS^ tov; ronov; ; ^ 

BE, Ka\ xapru roOSe rov Qeou y e7rwyu/xoi. 

Verum QHdipus dicere non potuit rovcrde tov; tottou^, Eteniin 
ode 6 sunt dsixnxw; usque iisurpata. cajcus, quo digitum iii- 
tcndere debuerit, nesciebat. Mox xapra ye hie nequeunl dici, 
semper fere e\pmixih; usiirpata. Postiemo tautologum sonant 
TouSe rov deov eiti^wpLoi post ou (f^epovri opvojxa. Quid plura ? 
Lege— 

OIJ, Yj yap rive; valovri rov; eyyv; ronov; ; 

BE. ry TtaiSi rov xguro; deov y stt ( ivvfJLOi, 

Ubi intelliguiitur Alhtxnenses eTrcowfjioi qute fuit Tral; rov 

xpuro; $cQv, Historia de Minervje ortu est notissima ex Calli- 
niacheo [LurYip 8* ovn; hixre fleav, *yJAAa Jio^ xopv^d, Mei xparo; 
servant particulas et xapra et Trdvrs;, necnon iraid) latet in 
TouSe. 

70, 1, 2. Locus difficillimus ita se habet in Mss. plerisquc: 

0/J. ap* dv ri; avreo Tropt^Tro; vp^cov p^oKoi ; 

BE. (a; •jrpo; ri Xe^onv xaragrvrctiv fidXoi ; 

OU, wg dv 7rpQ<rapxdjv pixpd xepddvr, p.eya. 

At locus expeditu facillimus ita se debet habere : 

01 A. dp' av ri; avrep •Kop.'KO; ex fsVeov p,oKoi \ 

SE. (i; Trgo; ri Aefcov ; 

OIJ. fji^ xarapyi(roov ju^o^Ajj, 

og dv, TtporagxuiV (rpixpd, xepddyy p.eyaj’' 

Exstat in Phoen. 7()6. veibum xarapyew simile tw 
P edde ‘ ne tardus veniat is, qui, ieve quid subsidium ipse prie- 
bens, magnum aliquid lucrabitur/ 

75, (j. eTTciTreg el Fevvalog cog iddvri ttXyjv rov dalfjiovog. Non bene 
dicitur Griece ysvvalog cog Idovri. Debuit esse yevvalog eicridelv. 
Mox ncqueo intclljgere ttA^v rov dalaovog. Scripsit fortassc pootu 
Fevvalog elridelv : mox ddr^fjcovug latet in rovdaipcovog. Nempr 
colloquio prolixiore delessus Gidipus ducebat singultus. De 
veibo ddyipovslg alibi dcpravalo vide mca ad I’road. ()o4. et Mus- 
grav. ad Eiirip. Fragm. Iiiceit. 81. Verum locus est mutilus. 

79, 80. olde yap xptvovrl ye *II ^pfj (re pclp^veiv yi mpeveirSai TrdXiv. 
Sic Mss. plcrique. Elmsl. ad Med. 480. legebat yap xpt- 
vovcriv ev: quam conjecturam nunc repudiat, neque vulgatam im- 
probati> Atqui vulgata est improba. J)ici ,neqiiit. olds. Non 
enim homines adsimt daxrvXddetxroi. Istiid ydg e Se vcnit. 
Fuit ol 5e sciipliim pro ovroi ds. y\t ydg oKnisso, versus d^dicit. 
Oppoitime igilur l/.iur. 15. ol de xpivovoiv <rol ye, ubi cro/ ye ve- 
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niunt e Par. F. o'lis ya§ x^ivoutri (ro* (sic). Scripsit So'phocles 
ol Se y>i? xg»vou(r’ *va, Junge yrjc Tva wJi Fer- 

rer rw/Ait — 

84, 5. Ita distichon niisere corrumpitur, ’/2 Trorviai SstvMTng 
tors vuu eipug Tlpajrcov €<p* vfuwv t^ctSs Exajx^A* 6ya>. — At 
Graece dici nequit KaiJi^irrsiv eSgug, Legi debet g| ra vui/ eSpai; 
U^wTa)V e(p* vfiujv ralcrSe ym gxajx^J;’ eyw. Dicitpr ymoi et yovu 
xufLTTTSiv ; hoc de quovis homine, illud de homine, quern curva 
seriecta premit. • 

91. Elmsieiiis omittit lectioncm variam veramque in Flor. 2. 
Tov TotXaiTTMpov /3/ov. Dc sjutaxi vid. Valck. ad Phoen. 1518. 

92. KepSifi |xgv oiK^a-ccvTo, Mss. plerique^ at Par. F. olx^o-ovra. 
Ncque xepdog olxO^stv neque xepdog olxeiv est locutio proba. Sen- 
tentise tenor poslulat exrla-ovroc. Similiter rgoipslot exrheiv vel 
uTTGrimv supe usurpatur. Vid. Valck. ad Phjen. 44. 

93. ** Ajyiv le Tolg 7refjt.4i^(rtv, oT jut’ aTri^Xatrav. At tautologuin so- 
nant o7 fi aTTYjKaa'av post to 1 $ nefi^ctinVf i. e. a7ro7r£/x.\I/a(rtv. At 
scripsit Sophocles rolg 7r6]w.\t/a(riv a airYikuirsv, i, e. a spJs uttyiXu^ 
(Tsv. Kespicitiir ad rem, quam commeiiiorat Schol, ad OEd. C. 
1370. ol TTsp) *Er60x\eu xcc) lloXvvslxfiy 8/ eSovg tyomg rep vrarpl 
OISItto^i TTE/XTre^v ef Ixicrrou lepem fj^olpuv tov wf/.ov, fxXaJoftsvot ttote, 
fiTc xara potTrmvjV sirs sf OT&mvv, i!<r^tov airep eTfSfi^J/av’ o is jttixpo- 
^u^cog^xa) TsXsoog kysvvihg (f. uysXoog risui non deditus) opLODg (f. 
(ifiovg) yovv apag Bsto xut uuToi)Vy lo^ag xaToXiycjogslT^cti : propter 
quas diras palrem filii expulerunt, uti patet e Phoen. 07- 

106, 7. ^'It CO yXvxsloti Trouisg apyjxlov ^xotoo' 

*'It, CO /^syloTTrjg IlaKXihg xaXot5pva«. 

Ita distichon vulgatiir Sophocle indignum. Nusqnam alibi 
Furke appellaiitur nomine yXuxsIai, neque Pallas iisylcrrri per sc 
dlcitur. In yXvxsica iroclieg video latere voceni yXcx,vxctiirlio<;, 
Sed nihil ultra. Mcliores Codices sunt expeclandi. 

111 . — 'TropsvovTui yip o7Se 8 ^ rivsg Xgovcp ttuXohoI, At nusquani 
alibi rivsg indetiuite dictum cum 0186 8 rj jungitur. Lege o78* lislv 
Tivlg xpovco TTaXaloi. Sic iSsTv veotvtug in Aristoph. Lys. ICll. 
Plura de phrasi iila<lixi in CV. J/, No, xix. p. 37. 


G. /}. 
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BIBLICAL CRITICISM 

i 

On the mistranslaitd Passages of Scripture: Joel ii. 23- 
— Job xix. 26. — Deut. xxiii. 1. 


Objectors *have fitated that there is no positive declaration 
in the Old Testament concerning the resu,rrection, or a future 
state. But when it is recollected that the most learned among 
this class were not critically acquainted with the Hebrew lan- 
guage, but have presumed to coriiirm their opinions from 
modern translations, afid those too, so toitured by sophistry as 
to make truth bear some resemblance to falsehood, we need 
not be alarmed at their ingenious arguments: particularly as 
men of this description, who call themselves philosophers, be- 
cause they deny the Scriptures, are for the most part those, 
whose pretensions to morality would have disgraced the pagans 
of India, or the vain philosophers of Greece. Deism, which 
embraces a denial of the moral precepts of the Bible, must 
necessarily make men bad subjects, because they have nothing 
to stimulate them to act faithfully but what is in agreement 
with their sensual appetites and interests ; men in whom there 
can be placed no confidence, because they have no conscience ; 
bad husbands, unnatural parents, and false friends ; for as they 
believe that at death all things with them are no more, they are 
always in the habit of acting from the impulse of the moment, 
which is always in conformity with the gratification of their un- 
la\^ful pleasures. In order to meet and silence the objections 
of these sceptics, I shall endeavour to prove that the doctrine of 
a future state of things is clearly held forth in the books of the 
Old Testament. 

Among the great number of passages on this subject, from the 
beginning to the end of the Bible, 1 siiall select one, which, as it 
stands in the translation, is conclusive, but when truly rendered, 
is far more expressive and beautiful; — it is in Job xix. 26, 
w'hich is thus rendered in the Bible translation, and though^ 
after my skin, worms destroy this body, yet in my flesh shall 1 see 
God, Heie is a positive declaration, that from the most remote 
time the doctrine of a future state was acknowledged. But this 
passage, as well as many others, has been passed over in silence by 
the Sadduceau writers of former ages, and also by those of tjiore 
modern times. I'he subject of the resurrection is as clearly 
asserted in the Hebrew, as it is in the English translation, or as 
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it can be in any thing I can say on the subject ; but the manner, 
or order of that resurrection, or in other words, the nature of 
that body which is to rijfe again, is certainly more clearly and more 
energetically described, more consistently with the principles 
of true philosophy and right reason in the original, than in any 
translation I have hitherto seen, all which appear to be very in- 
correct. 

These words, as they at present stand in the translation, give 
us to understand that^ the very same skin and flesh, which vi’as 
then parched on his bones, the very material skin composed of 
the elements of this world, should cover his body in the eternal 
world, which is plainly contradicted by the Apostle, who, de- 
scribing the resurrection, says: How are the dead raised up 1 and 
vHth what body do they cornel — thou sowest not that body that 
shall be^ — there is a natural body, and there is a spiritual body, 
llorcheit, that teas not first which is spiritual^ hut that tvhich is 
natural, and afterxcards that which is spirituaL The Apostle’s 
meaning is too plain to be mistaken ; there is a natural body, 
viz. a fleshly, or material body, subject to change, and suited to 
all the purposes of this life : and there is a spiritual body, 
or a substantial body, not subject to change, not subject to, or 
composed of, the perishable elements of this world. But it is 
not my intention to enter inlo a metaphysical disquisition con- 
cerning the rising of the dead, or rather the continuation of life, 
and wdth what body they shall come ; but to give a true transla- 
tion of this important passage, instead of a comment, or, w'hich 
is the same, without crowding in w^ords whicK arc not to be 
found in the original, as is the case in the Hnglish translation, 
and in all I have met with. 


Job w'as here speaking in confidence concerning the coming 
of the Redeemer, ai\d the certainty of the resurrection ; he de- 
scribes his coming at a renjote period, viz. piflNI Veaharoun, 
or latter day, he shall stand upon the earth : but 

being sensible that before that period he should not be an inha- 


bitant of this w'orld, he says, and though, after my skin, worms 
destroy this body, yet in my flesh shall I see God. Thus it is 
rendered in the English, and in all the European Bibles : but 


the words though, worms, and body, which render the passage 
inconsistent wiili the meaning of the w'riter, are not in the origi- 


nal. There are three words in this verse in the traiislation 
which confound the true sense, viz. though, worm, body: the 
conjunction though does not refer to that which our translators 
have made it, viz. the worm; for it is not in the original, and it 


ought not to be in the translation. And if it were in the ori^i- 
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nal as a conjunction, v:e could not adopt the subjunctive form 
of the verb, because vie have no such mood in Heb^evl^ But 
admitting even this was the case, it w(fuld then be altogether 
inapplicable, unless HD*!, liimmah, or Thoulagnoth^ 

the TCorniy had occurred in the verse. Job was informing his 
friends of the dissolution of his mortal frame, and *lSp^, Nt/cAe- 
poUy which means, to enclose^ surroutidy or shut in, is a familiar 
expression; it*' refers to those who should perform his funeral 
rite, by enclosing, or shutting in his mateij;ial body ; therefore he 
says, and after they have enciosed this my skin. From the end 
of the 19th vewe to the end of the ^5th is read parenthetically : 
he there says, all my inward friends abhorred me; but which 
should be rendered, aK my men, my 'privy counsellors loathed me: 
and it is to all these his relatives and friends that he refers, where 
he says, after theif have enclosed my skin. It should be remem- 
bered that Job was the king of Idtime^ji. 

But the most serious error is in the last clause, 

yet in my fesh shall [see God, which rendering contra- 
dicts Scripture, as it is said Jlesh and blood cannot inherit the 
kingdom of' God, I'liis error has been made by rendering the 
O mem, prefixed to beshaari, by in, which has no such 

meaning; it is here a preposition distributive, truly rendered by 
from, out of noting a state of separation, see 1 Kings xvii. \2, 
'TVilD Mirniegnurai, from my youth; Ezek. vii. £6. D^^pTD,^ 
from the ancients. This last clause'^ is a declaration of his belief 
in the resurrection, Vumibbshari, will then read truly, 

yet out of my Jlesh, and the whole verse wdll read, and ajter 
they have enclosed this my skin, yet out of my fesh shall I see 
God, This is also consistent with every other part of Scripture 
where a future state is spoken of, absent from the body, present 
with the Lord. 

It is also recorded at a very early period in the book of Ge- 
nesis, that Knock walked with God, and he was not, Jor God 
took him: and in Isaiah it is said. Thy dead men shall live, to- 
gether with my dead body shall they arise. Awake and sing, 
ye that dwell in the dust: for thy dew is* as (he dew of herbs, 
and the earth shall cast out the dead. Ch. xxvi. 19 . From all 
which it is evident that the doctrine of a future state is clearly 
held foith in the books of the Old Testament: but were w'e to 
enter ir#to a description of the sacrifices uiidgr the Mosaic dis- 
pensation, and their application consistently with the whole tenor 
of Scripture, it would afford, in addition to die above, coii(J|,usive 
^roof that llie doctrine of a future state is to be found in the 
(jld Testaraenf. 
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111 tlie xxxviii. 4, 7- of this book vve read as follows : WJiere xvast 
thou when I laid the foundations of the eartlil lohen the morn- 
ing stars sang together,* and all the sons of God shouted for joy I 
Many translators and commentators have put forth ingenious 
theories concerning the meaning and application of this passage. 
Schultzii Schol. in Vetus Testamentum, gives the following inter- 
pretation : "liT pH, cum pariter stcllae matutinal ca- 

nerent. “Ip2 *^1133, stellap quae aurora exorienle demum dis- 
parent. ’ja, fiiii ex paralleiismi legibus iterum in- 

telligenda sunt sidera/nam omnes creaturaj hlii Dei vocari pos- 
sunt. How things inanimate are to be called 03 sons of 

God, appears to be altogether inexplicable. 

Most people have concluded by the passage, Darkness was 
ttpon the face of the deep, that Iheie was an infinitely extended 
chaos, that this world was the first great work of the Creator; 
and if so, it must necessarily follow that, exfeepting the siiort 
term of six thousand years, God had dwelt from eternity in soli- 
tude, and that Adam w as the first of created beings. This can- 
n<>t he admitted, because it is said, when the foundations cf the 
enitii were laid, that the sons of God shoaled for joy , 

If W'c cany our inquiries beyond the boundary of the solar 
system, to the region of the fixed stars, the utmost stretch of 
human thought is lost in infTnite space: — no idea can be formed 
of the vast, the incomprehensible distances of the fixed stars, 
For when the earth is at its aphelion, or its greatest distance 
from, and at its perihelion, or nearest approach to, the north- 
pole star, which is the wliole diameter of the orbit of the earth, 
or two hundred millions of miles, no sensible difference can be 
observed either as to the altitude or magnitude of the star. Like 
the sun of oiir w'orld, the fixed stars shine by their own light, 
and therefore, like our sun, may have their systems, and planet- 
ary w'orlds revolving round them. Hence it does appear, that 
the fixed stars, receiving no light from our sun, may be justly 
said to have been a distinct creation. 

In answ^er to those writers who are of opinion that this pas-^ 
sage was underslood'by the sacred writer to refer to inanimate 
things as being the D'n‘?K ’33 sons of God, I find that the 
words ’33, benee Elohyim, are always applied to intelli- 

gent beings, and never to inanimate things. From this it appears 
sufficiei\;ly evident, that the race of beings mentioned# in the 
verse under consiaeralion w'ere created prior to our w orld, and 
that these beings w ese present when the foundations of the earth 
were laid by the creative eflinx of Infinite VVisdonf. 

'I'hc sense of the original is given in the authorised tianslaliofi, 
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but ihejre are words added which have no authority from the 
Hebrew text. HSVI, Where wast thou at the 

fomtdatioHS of the earth‘d — when they 
shouted, all the sons of God, or, agreably to our idiom, when 
all the sons of God shouted, 

Jer. iv. 10. Then said I, Ah, Lord God, surely thou hast 
greatly deceived this people, and Jerusalem, saying, ye shall 
have peace. Thus these writers say, God is accused by the 
prophet of having deceived him, and ail Jerusalem, by the pro- 
mise of peace ; but the very reverse is stated to be the case, as 
he says, Whereas the sword reacheth to the sold. 

This impious charge has no authority from the Hebrew 
Scripture. And therefore, before intidel writers had exposed 
their ignorance by such a blasphemous assertion, they ought to 
have been better acquainted with the Sacred Original. 

The word HtW?, gnaasah, which is translated done it, is to be 
truly rendered as the same word is rendered in (2 Sam. ii. f), 
requite: and the clause reads: Shall there be evil in a city, and 
the Lord hath not requited it ? 

It does indeed appear, according to our acceptation of the 
word deceived, that there is some degree of plausibility in the 
statement of these writers ; but if, as in the passage above, the 
original text bad been attended to, nothing of this nature could 
possibly be understood. 

The words hashee hisheetha, are rendered thou 

hast greatly deceived;, but the verb means to desolate. 

This word has vaiious modes of expression, all partaking of 
the nature of the loot, as words have in all languages, and con- 
sequently ha\e various applications according to idiom. It 
means desolation, Lam. lii, 47. Fear, and a snare is come 
upon us, hasheetli, desolation and destruction, Isaiah 

xxxvii. 26, That thou shouldest be to lay waste, 
lehashuth (destruction), i. e. for destruction : and so referring 
to an invading army rushing to destroy: cb. xxiv. 12, In the 
city is left desolation; and the gate is smitten zdlh destruction. 
Job xxxix. 17, Because God iTOH hishah, hath deprived her of 
wisdom, 2 Kings xix. 10 , Let not thy God in whom thou 
trustest deceive thee: yashika, desolate thee, it is evi- 

dent that this passage also means to waste, to desolate, as the 
king o/ Assyria was then desolating the cities, and , if they 
should continue in opposition to his conq^uering arms, they 
were threatened with entire desolation. ^ Thus the opposi- 
tion is applied to the Hebrews as the cause of their dfsola- 
tibn. Jer. xxix, 8, Let not your prophets and diviners de- 
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ceive (desolate) thiit he the came of your desolation: the 
verb is in the Hipbil conjugation, but the transintors have ren* 
dered it as if it had Been in the conjugation Kal ; so that the 
causative power of the verb is not noticed in the authorised ver- 
sion. It is little short of blasphemy to say, as the clause is 
translated, Thou hast greatly deceived this people andJermalem, 

Psa. ixx^ix. £2. Ihe enemy shall not exact on him^ that is^ 
shall not desolate him by making contributions. 

So that whether .we take the words hashee 

hisheetha, to desolation thou hast desolated^ under Hi^E^ shaah, 
i. e. to waste, desolate; or HE^J nashah, i. e. to exact, deprive; 
or under nasha, to exact, seize, it is of^no consequence, as 
under all these w'ords the meaning and a[Tplication are the same, 
and consistent with the narrative. This proves that these words 
are of the same origin, and that HEfi nashah,^ and nasha, 
to exact, or seize, are under their parent root HKE^ shaah, to 
waste, to desolate: although the Lexicon writers, copying 
after one another, have erroiieously divided the word into three 
roots. All these calamities, signified by these words, are the 
common result of an invading army, which desolates, seizes, 
exacts, deprives. 

Hence, as it is not possible that God can either deceive or 
tempt man, it will appear that objectors, who endeavour to ca- 
lumniate the Scriptures, and by so doing to destroy all social 
order, have been altogether mistaken concerning the variation 
of words according to idiom. The true tVanslatioa is confirmed 
by the obvious meaning of the word in other parts of Scripture 
in the authorised version. 

The word laaraor, is in the authorised version render- 

ed saying; but the prefix b lamed, which means for, has been 
omitted by the translators; which will then read /or saying: 
and the clause will read, /br saying, Peace shall be among you. 

This is certainly a very important question, for God, consist- 
ently with his truth, could not promise peace to Jerusalem, and 
then violate his suleom word, any more than he could deceive 
the people. And if, as above observed, deistical writers had 
attended to tlie original Hebrew, there would have been no ne- 
cessity for them to have made this inquiry. 

The original Hebrew informs us that the desolation here 
spoken ’'of was about by the people, not by anj failure 

in the execution of the promise of God. At this period the 
iiatui|;[ had fallen intb idolatry, aitd the prophet wa^ coiumission- 
etl to infoji-m them that on this account they had forfeited the 
VOL. XXIX. ClJl. NO. LVIIl. X 
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protection which God in his providence had given them^ when 
the;y observed the commands^ statutes, and judgments,, as re- 
cprded in the sacred volume. And, therefore^ the people who 
had embraced idolatry said, that they should have peace, not- 
withstanding all that the prophet had declared ; and the true 
translation of one word, which has been omitted in the transla- 
tion, will remove the objection. The verse truly reads, Then I 
said, Ah, Lord God, sureltf to desolation thou hast desolate^ 
this people, even to Jerusalem, for saying, Peace shall be among 
you. 

Such are the objections which the enemies of divine revelation 
advance against the Scripture, to invalidate its truths. But the 
reader will have reason to conclude in the course of our investi- 
gation, that the genuineness and authenticity of Scripture cannot 
be questioned — the Scripture requires to be honestly represent- 
ed in order to carry that conviction to the impartial reader, 
which will effectually silence the calumnies of the infidel. 

1 shall now beg the attention of the reader while 1 examine 
another passage in the authorised version, of a very different de- 
scription, which, whenever it is read, must necessarily cause a 
blush on the cheek of modesty. I am sorry to say that in Jerom’s 
translation, passages are found, where no such meaning can 
possibly be understood in the inspired writings. This feel- 
ing is universal; and it is the best proof that such passages 
in the authorised version as are not sanctioned by the true 
translation of the Hebrew, which cause a painful feeling in 
the mind of the hearer, particularly in divine w^orship; it is 
the best proof that such passages cannot constitute a part of the 
Word of God, and that these errors have been made by the 
translator Jerom. 

But some have asked, How is it that translation has been 
given after translation in all Christian nations, and yet that the 
present translation abounds with errors? what! have none of the 
Kabbies, or the Christian commentators, found out these contra- 
dictions V" Such persons may now see that., some of our com- 
mentators have found out incongruities in the authorised version 
before my time, and this, 1 hope, will be a sufficient answer to 
those, who may in future ask such a question. 

The passage is in Deut. xxiii. 2. lie that is wounded in the 
stones, Sr hath his pricy member cut off, shall not enter into the 
con^egation of the Lord, 

How Jerom, the author of the Latin Vulgate, could eiake 
such a sense, so opposed to the literal meaning of the tie. 
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brew, 18 only to be accounted for on his not translating from 
the Hebrew text* I shall confirm the true translation by other 
passages, where the words are truly translated in the authorised 
version, which will (I should suppose) be acceptable to your read- 
ers. This is one of those numerous passages which require im- 
mediate correction. There is no necessity to enlarge on the au- 
thorised version of this verse; 1 shall proceed to show that in the 
original Hebrew nothing of this nature is signified, and conse- 
quently that the sacred writer had no such understanding; it 
has, through the errors of the translators, been foisted into all 
the European translations. 

I find that in no other part of Scripture are the words nD*7— 
dakah — shaphkah^ translated to convey an obscene sense; 
of which the reader will be convinced by referring to other parts 
of Scripture, where they are truly rendered in the authorised 
version : this w'ill prove, so as to admit of no Contradiction, that 
they have been miswtdasiood and misapplied. 1 have often 
said that this is that kind of proof which we must neces- 
sarily have recourse to, if we wish to have the true meaning 
of the sacred writer ; it silences all the speculative opi- 
nions of commentators, however sanctioned by hoary-headed 
error, by grammars and lexicons, or by any authorities, however 
learned and respectable : it Is appealing to that authority which 
cannot be controverted. 

The word ny^ dakah means, to be afflicted. See Prov. 
xxvi. 28. afflicted — Psa. xxxviii, 8. broken* — li. 17. a broken spi- 
rit — xliv. 19 , oppressed — Ixxiv. 21. O let not thg oppressed re- 
turn ashamed. 

shaphkah, like the above word 7131 dakah, is only so 
translated in this verse in all the Scripture. This word means 
an act of separation, see Ezek. xxvi. 8. — xxi. 22. — xvii. 17. — 
Jer. vi. 6. — Dan. xi. 15. — 2 Sam. xx. 15.; and w'hen it is con- 
nected wdth kerouth, which means to ctit, and applied to 

man, as in this passage, it means to cut off, to be mutilated; 
literally a man who had lost a limb. 

Yet, it appears Very inconsistent with the general tenor 
of Scripture, with divine order, as well as wdth reason, that 
because a person had lost a member of his body he should not 
be permitted to enter in to the congregation to worship God ! 
for this is the plain meaning in the authorised version, vi^. shall 
not enter into the congregation of the Lord. With the true 
translation of one wo^d, according to idiom, the obvious meaning 
of th^f sacred writer, and the proof from Scripture,* the halt, the 
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maifnedi, and the blind, always entered into the congregation of 
the Lord^ see ,John we shall find that this passage will 
b'e peifectly correct, to which no objection can possibly be made 
in future. 

The reader will remember that no one having any defect in 
his person was to officiate in the office of the priesthood, and 
therefore the word yaahoy which is rendered enteVy viz. 
shall not enten into the congregation, has here a different m^de 
of expression, viz. to officiate, as in other parts of Scripture in 
the authorised version ; for those who officiated, necessarily 
tered into the congregation of the Lord. 

Tile verse truly reads : The wounded, afflicted, cut, or muti- 
lated, shall not officiate in the congregation of Jehovah, 

J. BELLAMY. 

N. B. I should be much gratified il' any of your learned cor- 
respondents would favor me with the true translation of such pas- 
sages as the following, which do not appear to be conformable to 
the Hebrew text. Acts ii. 23 , — 1 Pet. ii. S,‘ — Ezck. xiv. 9. — 
ix. 2.— XX. 2.";, 2().— xxiii. 3, 8, 11, 12, 13, 13, 16, 17,20.— 
Jud. ix. 13. — 2 Sam. xii. 11. — Isa. vi. 10. — iii. 17. — 2 Kings 
XX. 9. — Psa, Ixxviii. 13. — Ixviii. 13, 14. — Cant. vii. 1,2, 3. — 
viii. 3.— Ezek. i, and x. The descriptions of the cherubim 
Aiffer widely from each other, the face of an ox in the first chap- 
ter being omitted in the tenth chapter, and the face of a cherub 
instead thereof : and yet the prophet says in the last verse of the 
tenth chapter, And the likeness of their faces teas the same 
faces which I saiv by the river Chebar, described in the first 
chapter, viz. The word of the Lord came expressly unto Ezekiel 
the priest, the son of Busi, in the land of the Chaldeans, by the 
river Chebar^ 
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NOTICE OF 

A GRAMMAR of the THREE PRINCIPAL 
ORIENTAL LANGUAGES, Hindoostame, 
Persian^ and Arabic^ on a plan entiuely new, 
and perfectly easy; to which is added a stt of Persian 
Dialogues^ composed for the author by Mirza Mu- 
hamed Salih, of Shiraz^ accompanied xvith an En- 
glish Translation: by William Price, Esq., Assist-- 
ant Secretary to the Rt. Hon. Sy' Gore Ouseley, 
Bart.y Ambassador Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary to the Court of Persia. London. 
1823. xiii. and 236 pages in Ato. 


The author of this Grammar was chosen on account of bis 
previous knowlege of the Persian language, to be attached to 
Sir Gore Ouseley's linibassy to Persia in IS 10, which embassy 
was accompanied by Mirz/z Abou U/iassaUf afterwards named 
Abou ^lliasseu KJuui, Persian Ambassador to the court of En- 
gland, and through which embassy he availed himself of the 
opportunity to learn of Abou dhassen Khan the correct Persian 
pronunciation, and to accustom himself to the use of the lan- 
guage as spoken in Persia, During the resideiice of the Am- 
bassador at Shiraz, Mr. Price formed an acquaintance with a 
Persian of that low'n called Mirza Salih, wdio had the reputa- 
tion of being a man of letters, and who attached himself to the 
British legation. Mr. Price persuaded Mirza Salih to compose, 
in his language, that is to say, in the dialect of Shiraz, which 
is considered as the purest in Persia, a collection of dialogues. 
These dialogues, written in the style of conversation, and tran^ 
slated literally into .English by Mr. Price, are 10 in number, 
and occupy 84 pages of this volume; they are presented also to 
the reader in the Persian character, accompanied with an En- 
glish translation, and also in Roman characters with a French 
translation. Mr. Price has rendered an essential service to 
persons studying* the Persian language by the publifation of 
these dialogues. But w'e feel compelled to limit ourselves to 
this^single eulogy.* We will only add, that the author of these 
dialogues, Mirza Salih, afterwards came to London to lejirn 
English, and after returning to Persia in 1819, he lately per- 
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formed & second voyage to England^ charged with a special mis* 
sion from his s6vereign to His Majesty ^George the IVth: re- 
turning after this mission^ he went to Paris, and departed from 
thence in the course of 18^3 for St. Petersburgh.— We now 
pass on to the Grammar of Mr. Price. 

We know not upon what foundation Mr. Price could esta- 
blish that the Hindoostanee, the Persian, and the Arabic, are the 
three principal fanguages of the East, to the exclusion of the San- 
scrit, of the Chinese, of the idioms of Tartary and of Tibet, &c.; 
but this question is scarcely worth a discussion : what is more 
important is the announcement which he has made, of having 
composed his Grammar, or more properly, the three Grammars 
w'hicn he has united iirthis volume, according to a plan altoge^ 
ther new, and which is recommendable by the extreme facility 
which it presents tn students. If, to possess the merit of intro- 
ducing into the study of a language a new and an easier method 
than was before known, it be sufficient to limit oneself to simple 
rudiments, extremely incomplete, to neglect in a considerable 
degree the rules of Syntax, and to place at the end what preced- 
ing grammarians for very good reasons had been used to place 
at the beginning, we will readily admit that Mr. Price has ful- 
filled all these services, particularly in his Arabic Grammar. 
But w’e fear not to acquaint him, that what renders the study of a 
language difficult, is not a voluminous grammar, or a multiplicity 
of developements, when well classed after a methodical analysis, 
or a synthetical * arrangement, but it is rather a too great con- 
cision, an insufficiency of developements, and above all, the 
want of method. Of the three languages of which Mr. Price has 
undertaken to give the grammar, none presents more difficulties, 
none consequently requires more method in the exposition of its 
multiplied forms and its Syntax, than the Arabic language ; and 
our author has also devoted to that language a much larger space 
than to the two others. Nevertheless, it appears to us, that we 
are left to desire in this work complete portions of Arabic 
grammar, which are indispensably necessary to the student. 

It is almost impossible to assimilate Arabic grammar with 
that of the Persian language. On the other band, it is not* diffi- 
cult to co-dispose the forms of the Persian with those of the 
Hindoostanee, although this last language has a greater variety 
of inflec6ons; Mr. Price, whom this observation could not es- 

" \ ■' ' " ' ' ' ■■ r - - ■^-i ■ 

*,On this double method vide La Grammaire Arabe de M. le Baron 
de oacy, vol. ii. pages 13 and 14. 
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cape^ has edited harmonically the Persian with the Hindoosta* 
nee; but as I do not understand the Hindoostanee I slfall con- 
fine my observations to^the Persian and Arabic grammars only. 

The first of these languages is remarkable for the very small 
number of forms which it employs ; and all the etymological 
part, that is to say, that which teaches the knowledge of the 
inflections of nouns, pronouns, adjectives, and verbs, might have 
been explained in a still shorter space than Mr. Price has taken 
to elucidate them. But we find not in what he tias said on this 
subject much exactitude. The Persian language has no cases ; 
these are supplied by particles: but our author attributes to 
them, a declination of six cases; no doubt because there are six 
cases ill the Latin. They have two ways of forming the plural 

of nouns ; in adding at the termination ^1 or and he altoge- 
ther omits the second form. In receiving these inflections, the 

singular sometimes suffeis alterations, as plural 

plural X Mr. Price does not even notice this. 

The Persian language has no pronominal adjective, vulgarly 
called pronoun possessive ; where these are used in other lan- 
guages the Persian language substitutes pronouns personal, or 
prefixes which represent them, and instead of saying my book, 
his book, it uses the term th« book of me, the book of him. Mr. 
Price leaves this to be discovered by the student, and translates 

these pronouns personal, or x 3J or x or (jis x 
by my, thy, his, &c. lie does not inform us that in certain 
cases we ought to write, in isolating the prefix, x x 
He omits to notice how mine and thine, 8cc. are to be expressed 
— by means of joined to the personal pronoun 

mine; ^ thine. He says not a word of the compounds 

so frequent in Persian, or of the manner of indicating the de- 
pendence that one noun hath with respect to another noun, or 
with a pronoun ; as, in the House of the brother of the King, 

sLi X and it is remarkable, that in this respect he 

has committed a great fault in the title of his work, in writing 

for a fault, however, which Sir William Jones had 
committed before him. 

The satne negligence is remarkable in that which concerns 
the conjugation of the verb. All the Persian verbs relate to two 
form^, which are distinguished by the termination of the infinitive 

ill ^ or in our author neglects this distinction; he ggres 
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for a paradigm of the active voice the verb X and for 

A 

that of the passive voice he chooses the* verb x but, to 

speak correctly, as there is no passive voice in Persian, it would 
have been better if he had given the conjugation of the verbs 
X X and of the verb which, joined to the 

participle of the past active, serve to express the passive voice. 
The conjugation of the Persian verb is composed of a very 
small number of forms and inflections, which they modify by 
the help of two ‘particles prefixed, and auxiliary verbs, from 
whence the result is, that it can be reduced to a very limited 
table* Our author ha^s preferred to present it more developed, 
possibly to co-dispose it with the Hindoostanee verb ; but, not- 
withstanding, he has omitted one of its primitive and simple 

lenses, the preterite X which, jiccording to our author, 

appears but imperfect, and consequently united to the particle 
In fact, the great nuniber of irregular Persian verbs which 
lake their imperative and indicative from a verb disused or obso- 
lete, forms almost the only difficulty that occurs in the etymolo- 
gical part of grammar. We might seek in vain the slightest 
notice of this in Mr. Price’s work, *who, satisfied with this inu- 
tiiated skeleton of a grammar, says not a w^ord of Persian Syn- 
tax, nor of that of the Hindoostanee, — We now pass to tha 
Arabic grammar. II ^re the author commences by tlie verb, 
according to tli^ usual custom, and he chooses for a model the 

verb to which he gives the signification of io bless, a signi- 
fication which it never has in Arabic but in the derived forms ; 
whilst under the primitive form, its ordinary signification is 
to kneel, in speaking of the camel. 

By an inconsistence, he translates the participle active 
feminine by blessed. But what is still more ex- 

traordinary, because it is not less opposed to all theory 
of language, as well as to Arabic grammar in parti- 
cular, is, that our author gives, entirely the conjugation of the 

verb, ^^€9 to be, to which he attributes for the infinitive, 

a word of his ow n invention, instead of x and divides this 
erb into active and passive voice. He, has given to thiS last 
Voice, of which assuredly no one ever heard before him, 
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the same meaning as in the active voice, without having been 
enabled by this circumstance to perceive his errcr. After simi- 
Jar mistakes, there are-Mio other particular errors that can sur- 
prise us; vve are not astonished to find Persian words, as 
annulment, (page 85); or Arabic words with a form appropriate 

to the Persian language, as (which Mr. Price translates 

by Sanctity, page 48), classed among Arabic words; to see the 
nouns divided, we know not why, into six declinations ; to find 
nothing said on the Irregular plurals, called by grammarians 
yoi/ipus, the knowlege of which is indispensable. Finally, to 
find everywhere numerous errors of Syntax ; errors which, in a 
work composed with more knowlege of tj^e subject, one would 
be disposed to attribute to errors of the press; after which it is 
almost useless to say, that the Syntax, which occupies 14 pages,, 
is nothing but a number of rules taken up at a hazard, which cau 
be of no use whatever, forVant of method; and that those, the ap- 
jdicationof which is most frequent, are thercwholly omitted, whilst 
otliers, which might have been ornUted without detriment, are 
inserted. One observation alonewill justify this opinion, however 
severe it may appear: in this Syntax Nve find not a single word on 
the employment of the various modulations of the Aorist, moods^ 
vvliich Erpenius and most of \lie grammarians who succeeded him 
have denoinin'nted antithetical future, apocopal, and paragogical. 
Moreover, in this respect, Mr. Price has been in unison with 
himself, since in his paradigms of the egnjugation of verbs he 
has entirely suppressed all these inflections. 

A remarkable singularity of this grammar is in that without 
doubt which the author denominates a plan cnlirclij nezv, and 
in that he has placed last, what ail former grammarians have 
considered as preliminary notions necessary to the understanding 
of all the rest. Thus he has placed the rules of permutation of 

the letters lx ^X at the conclusion of the etymological 
part of the w ork, whilst they are the key of all the irregularities 
of the verbs and the nouns ; and it is not till after the Syntax 
that he speaks of the*division of letters into classes, according 
to the parts of the vocal organs which perform the principal 
part in their pronunciation; of their systematic division into 
radical and servile letters, solar and lunar; of the formation of 
syllables; of the aepent; and of the punctuation. The«uthor, 
it is true, has said somewhat respecting the servile letters inr 
regarr^to the inseparable particles, page 76', and following pag^; 
but that of itself is a farther proof of the disorder which prevaUs 
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throughout the work. A very incomplete treatise of Arabic 
Prosody terminates this Grammar. 

We are sorry that we can say nothing'in praise of the Gram** 
mars of which we have above given an analysis. We presume 
that what makes the Arabic grammar, above all, so defective, is, 
that the author knew the Arabic language merely as an integral 
and necessary part of the Persian, and that he never studied it 
for itself, and* systematically. We dare assert that all persons 
so situated cannot analyse, nor consequently translate, two lines 
of Arabic without exposing themselves to fall into the most 
serious errors; and if we have stopped to discover so many 
faults, it has been thoroughly to convince such as are desirous of 
understanding Persian' otherwise than for the ordinary purposes 
of life, that it is indispensable that they should first acquire a 
solid and methodical knowlege of the Arabic. The contrary path 
will never produce but half-learned scholars, who will be stopped 
at every page of a Persian book by Arabic phrases or parts of 
phrases: they may perhaps sometimes be able to guess the 
meaning ; but they will never be able to render a satisfactory 
interpretation. 

Nevertheless we recommend to the amateurs of Persian lite- 
rature Mr. Price’s work, on account of the Persian dialogues 
which it contains. 

Note, — ^l^he foregoing is a translation of a French article, by 
the celebrated Orientalist, the Baron Silvestre de Sacy. 

J. G. JACKSON. 

Sceaux, March, 1824. 


REMARKS ON 

Shme Passages in the New Testament, inaccurately ren 
dered in the ^present version. 

To u\v)Se$ ouSeTTore IXeyp^gTai.— P lato. 


IViiEr writer after writer has employed his, hours of study on 
the subject of erroneous translations in the common version of 
the New Testament, it will hardly be thought inconsistent with 
a general feeling of respect to that version to slate a few instances 
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of them. Still less will it be so thought^ when higher interests 
are involved in the elucidation of what is uniiece^isarily obscure^ 
and in the detection of* what is absolutely false, in it, and the 
groundwork of misplaced cavil and dispute. Are the interests 
of the Christian religion to be thought inferior to those of a 
translation of its documents ? An answer in the affirmative may 
be consistent with Popish superstition — but the sensible and 
manly reasoning of Protestants will deny it frankly, and will 
burp, if it be necessary, every translation in the world on the 
shrine of the purity of the Christian records. ^ 

It is not denied that many passages of the New Testament 
afford unnecessary scope for the objections of the sceptical. 
When one passage has been called ^ arrant nonsense ' by the 
learned Dr. Campbell, it becomes us to think there are mistakes 
in others. 

It is my intention to collect such passages, as administer to 
the scoffs of cavillers without any foundation in the original 
Scriptures. And, in doing this, 1 humbly trust that I am for- 
warding tlie interests of knowledge, of religion, and of truth. 

1. The passage alluded to above is the following: Behold, 
I, having examined him before you, have found no fault in 
this man, touching those things, whereof ye accuse him. No, 
nor yet Herod : for 1 sent you to him : and, lo, nothing worthy 
of death is done unto himj^ Luke xxiii. 15. KeCi iSou, ovlh 

Suvirov Icrr} itBitpotyiukvov avrw. Translate it by him: and 
all will be correct. See CampbelPs note.* 

2. And shall not God avenge his own elect; who cry day 
and night to him, though he bear long with themT"* (Luke xviii. 
17.) Can this be the word of God? say some. The Greek is 
fuxxpo6v[Jidi}v 1% avTol$. Dr. Campbell shows us that it should 
be translated, though he delays them long. And this removes 
objections. 

3. I need scarcely point to that use of the word thought in 
St. Matthew, vi. 25. 28. 31. which is now obsolete, and affords 
matter for objection. , For take no thought we should translate 
be not anxious. Nor does this translation disagree with the 
words in the 34th verse : Be not anxious for the morrow : for 
the morrow shall be anxious for the things of itself,’’ 8cc. 

4. I refer the reader to Paley, Lardner, and other writers, for 

a less objectionable ttranslation of Luke ii. 2. * 

5. We must be very careful not to ascribe more contradiction 
to the^Evangelists llAin really exists. By our translation Mat- 
thew is in express opposition to the other three, viUo say that^ 
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when the Marys arrived, they found the stone rolled away and' 
the tomb empty; crying, ^ They have taken away the Lord, and 
we know not where they have laid him,*^ &c. But Matthew is 
made to say, when the Marys came, * Behold, there was a great 
earthquake,^ 8cc. But it should be, There had been a great 
earthquake. See Dr. Campbell.*^ This observation is extracted 
from a late work, iiititled, The New Tiial of the Witnessed: 
in which indeed it is the author’s intention to subvert the Christ- 
ian faith: but an enemy is sometimes ibeneficial. If, some- 
times, the only way to rescue passages of the Scriptures from 
contradiction or ol3jection is to give them a new translation, 
then it is a great point gained, if our adversaries have led the 
way, and by their cohcessions have already allowed us to take 
the qourse we wish. Surely in this subject as in all others is 
the observation correct, Fas est el ab hoste doceri. 

6. A chronological objection arises on a date assigned in 
the beginning of St. Luke: ^ Now in the fifteenth year of the 
reign of Tiberius Caesar, Jesus began to be about 30 years of 
age.^ The solution turns on an alteration in the construction 
of the Greek. St. Luke’s words in the original are allowed by 
the general opinion of learned men to signify, not that ^ Jesus 
began to be about 30 years of age/ but that he ‘ was about SO 
years of age, when he began his ministry.’ ’This construction 
being admitted, the adverb ^ about’ gives us all the latitude we 
want, and more especially when appHcd, as it is in the present 
instance, to a decimal number.” Palsy’s Evidences, Vol. II. p. 
178. Va\. 18n. 

7. I have pointed out in No. 55, p. 122, of the Classical 
Journal, a new translation of a passage in the second chapter of 
St. John’s Gospel, T’lie passage, as it stands in our common 
version, is faulty in two respects. One of the faulty versions, 
viz. that of T< e/jto* xot) (rol; is differently translated in Mr. Valpy’s 
late edition of the Greek Testament, and the words are thus no- 
ticed : Verti possunt h'd?c verba, Quid hoc ad me et te ? Noli 
solicita esse : banc rem nec ego nec . tu curare debemus.” 
The present translation of this passage is at all events highly 
harsh and objectionable. 

8. But i say unto you, whosoever looketh upon a woman 
to lust after her, hath committed adultery with her already in 
his het»rt.” Matth. v. 28. Dr. Lardner hat observed that ym- 
amcc should here be translated a married woman, and that, if it 
were so, al^l apparently needless severlt;^ would be dectroyed. 
Jt is certain that yuvaTxa is used in the sense of wife in the 81st 
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of tho New TestameM. 

and 32d verses of this chapter. And is the Greek 

expression in that sentence to the Colossians: ^ Wives, submit 
yourselves unto your ^wii husbands/ This meaning is also 
particularly supported by the words ^8)} l]u»o/;^socrey avTfjV ev rf 
xapdlu auToD. How could he be a jxo/;^oV, were not the womau 
a wife ? 

9. The story of the woman taken in adultery has been made 
a subject of objection. Bishop Pearce is of opinion that this 
story is an interpolation ; and it is certain that many Mss. omit 
it. In a future edition therefore it might be» printed in italics, 
to avoid all cavil. 

10. There arc some passages, which contain formularies of 
language, known indeed to the individuate for whom the writings 
of the ^Jew Testament were immediately intended, but evidently 
unfit for our language. Thus Romans vi. I 7 . But God be 
thanked, that ye were tljc servants of sin, but ye have obeyed 
that form of doctrine which was delivered you.” Could St. 
Paul thank God that his Roman converts had been the servants 
of sin? In such passages the idiom of the Greek should be de- 
serted, and should give way to our own. The passage before 
us might be translated : ‘ But God be thanked that, having been 
the servants of sin, you have obeyed,' &c. So again in Maltb. 
xi. £5. I thank thee, O Father,^ Lord of heaven and earth, be- 
cause thou hast hid these things from the wise and prudent, and 
hast revealed them unto babes,” Dr. Campbell has made some 
good observations on the principle of thistiote. Perhaps indeed 
he has carried it even to excess : but the princtple itself is, I 
think, indisputably correct. See his preliminary observations. 

I hope hereafter to continue these observations, should you 
have patience to bear with them. In the mean while I will just 
notice that Mr. Bellamy is inaccurate, when he writes in his 
Antideist, p. 82, 83. that, instead of ‘‘ for the time of figs was 
not yet,” it should be translated, where it was the season of 
figs.” Surely the position of ou in ov yap f^v xaigog cruxcov forbids 
us to construe ot) for o3, where : ov followed by yap can mean 
nothing but the negative particle. 

1 cannot refrain, before 1 conclude, from observing that ol 
(TTpaTevopi.svoi in Luke iii. 14. deserves to be translated, * those 
who were on actual military service/ instead of * the soldiers.’ 
Michaelis, and aftier him Bishop Marsh, have already s8own the 
minuteness" of this participle, and have derived the legitimate 
conclusion from it •f our historian’s correct and j^xact informa- 
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Muhamedan Invocation. 


It isTfor the poor^ rather than for the rich^ that these new 
translations ar^; proposed : for the poor should not blunder and 
stumble unnecessarily: and what the ^Author of Christianity 
said while on earthy should be thought by Christians still neces- 
sary : IItcoxo) 

S. Y. 


MUHAMEDAN INVOCATION. 

Verses composed by Seliman ben Muhamedy late Emperor of 
Marocco, which are chanted every morning at the break of 
day by the Mftden, at the top of the minarets of the mosques^ 
throughout the empire^ at the conclusion of the iiden el fejer, 
or the morning invocaliony calling the Musulmen to prayers. 
Transcribed with the Oriental punctuation, 

TRANSLATED FROM THE ARABIC BY JAMES GREY JACKSON. 


^vXlaj 


Glory be to God alone 

The night departs and scatters the darkness with her, and the 
morning, in succeeding her, brings back the light. 

Homage to (him) that is the King; let none share with Him 
praise ; and thanks be rendered to him, for all the benefits he 
sends forth upon us. 
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NOTICE OF 

Observations oUi the * History and Doctrine of Chris^ 
tianity, and^ as historically connected^ on the primeval 
religion, on the Judaic, and on the Heathen, public, 
mystical, and philosophical ; the latter proposed as an 
appendix to the political and military History of 
Greece. William Mitfohd, Esq. Qvo. 1823* 


Fins volume is of a mixed character, and, under the ap- 
pearance of loose observations on religious history, will be 
found to supersede many bulky commentaries. It is indeed a 
pleasing fact in the annals of literature, that a dayman, having, 
in the course of a prolonged life, given to the world the best 
historical work of modern times,* should adduce his testimony 
to revelation, without omitting such doubts as may arise in a 
serious examination. That laymen should undertake such a 
task is less extraordinary than desirable ; they are not, like 
ecclesiastics, open to the imputation which allurement of worldly 
interest, or impulse of professional engagements, might stimu- 
late them to labor in it’'(p, 3.): nor is the circumstance un- 
common: De Groot, Jen>ns, West, and Lytlleton, devoted 
their talents to divinity ; Weston wrote Sermons, and a dis- 
tinguished poet of the present day has followed his example. 

Mr. Mitford commences his observations with* the doctrinal 
portion of his faith, which we shall consider hereafter. In the 
first historical chapter, intitled On the Old Testament,’^ he 
sums up the early account of mankind in these words : “ Man, 
with reason for his guide, w'as placed in this world for trial.’’ 

Reverting, then, to the first human pair, it is obvious that, of the 
matters, countless in the peopled world, adapted to try human virtue, 
and continually occurring, nothing existed for them in the circumstances 
in which they were first placed. Their trial was necessarily to he pecu- 
liar. As far as human iifiagiuation can go on the subject, it could only 


* “ His great pleasure consists in praising tyrants, abusing Plutarch, 
spelling oddly, and writing quaintly*; and what is strange after his 
is the best modern hist6ry of Greece in any language, and he is perhaps 
the best of all modern historians whatsoever. Having named his sins, 
it is but^air to state his virtues — learni^lg, labor, research^ wrath, and 
partiality. J call the latter virtues in a writer, because they make him^ 
write in earnest.’’ Lord Byron. 
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be by the imposition of a command which there might be temptation to 
transgress: the act forbidden, in itself innocent, and faulty only as a 
breach of the command of a benefactor, whom they were wholly 
dependant. It appears indicated that they were created, not necessarily 
subject to death of the body, but dependant on food for its support. 
That food was wholly vegetable; and to obviate decay of the body, the 
fruit of a particular tree was necessary. But whether thfey were to hold 
immortality on earth, or rather, as requisite toward making room for 
millions, their posterity, the dutiful were to he translated, without death, 
to another world, is not said. For the purpose of their trial, another 
fruit was before them, tempting otherwise thap by smell or flavor, being 
called the Tree, of the Knowledge of Good and Evil. This they were 
forbidden to taste, under pain of becoming immediately subject to death. 
They were tempted ; and, yielding to the temptation, they disobeyed the 
command. 

So much, observes the historian, is distinctly stated, and more 
unnecessary : with the same view he proceeds to discuss the 
circumstances subsequent to the Fall. 

Here, then, to revert to the important consideration, that mankind has 
been placed in this world for trial, it cannot hut be obvious that, by 
being subjected to the death of the body, a wide field is opened to the 
mind of man for the exercise of virtue. . . . But while man was not abso- 
lutely mortal, yet, for the maintenance of life, food was necessary, and 
for prevention of decay the occasional use of the Iruit of the tree, called, 
for its particular virtue, the Tree of Life : no violence on his original con- 
stitution was required to make the body subject to death : the simple 
denial of the food which had power to prevent decay sufficed ; and that 
denial ensued. 

The institution of sacrifice Mr. Mitford considers as tending 
to remind miui of his degradation and final lot in this world, and 
here offers some curious observations on the death of Abel. Cain, 
he supposes, ruminating on his degraded state, the result of his 
father’s crime, and presuming that he was entitled to live on the 
produce of the soil (the sacrifice being always a meal, of which 
some faint vestiges remain in our guaces), refused to ofi'er 
animals. He objects to the term murder in recording this 
event, that word not correBponding in his opinion to the crime 
of Cain. It was an important lejsson to new mankind, he con- 
tinues, that Abel, approved of God, w'ds allowed to perish by 
violence at an early age, while the sinner w as not only permitted 
to live, but received into divine protection ; but he was banished 
from all existing society, his own family excepted, to wear 
out ^ leiigth of days, little probably in ^happiness, but with 
importunity for the repentance to which the adminition he had 
t^ceived was so strong.” ^ ^ 

Cunsideiiug together these circumstances, the tailurc of Almighty 
Frovidence lo inierfcre fur prevention of death, by human violence, to 
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Uie approved worshipper, and the assurance of protection, in^ this life, 
to the guilty homicide, they could not fail to mark strikingly to Adam, 
and his rising progeny, how little, in the new state? of mankind, the 
death of the body was, in the Creator’s estimation, to the dying man an 
evil ; and afford ground for hope, though throughout the Old Testament 
it is not found fully declared, that the body alone was, for Adam’s 
crime, made perishable, and that, from God’s almighty justice, amends 
for the worthy, suffering here, were to be assuredly expected hereafter. 

Previous to the deluge human life was exteiwled far beyond 
what it has since been permitted to attain ; the trial of hu-' 
manity was therefore proportionably severe, as the opportunity 
for indulgence was enlarged, and the expected judgment delayed. 
Ill Enoch wc find an instance of proportionate reward, and in 
later times a most remarkable test : . 

How much then, or how wholly, probation was the purpose for which 
mankind has been placed in this woild, is strongly marked in the 
various trials rtcordi d of one singularly favored, the destined patriarch 
of the favored uatioti, Abraham. Among those trials the command to 
sacrifice his only stui is eminent. Tt could be, to human understanding, 
only through faith in God’s goodness, and clear confidence that some- 
thing belter than any precarious enjoyment in this world was reserved 
for both himself and his son, that Abraham was prepared to obey the 
severe injunction, Hul the time for the peitect sacrifire was not yet 
come; and Abraham’s faith having hecn proved enough to be recorded 
for example to his posterity, other tii.u . .:*oreover being in reserve for 
his riper years in this world, his son’s life was, for the occasion, saved. 

Instances of trial for the selected nation are numerous. 
i\fler the delivery of the Decalogue, Moses was again sum- 
moned to the mountain, and detained till the people became 
outrageous. On another occasion, intimidated by reports, they 
refused to march for the promised land, a disobedience which 
appears to have been more heavily visited than any other, not 
only by pestilence, but by protracted wanderings in the desert. 
The greatest test seems to have been removed : 

To stop the extravagant corruption of morals, which might lead to 
excessive trial, both for the Jews, who were to possess the forfeited 
country of the Canaanites, and for the surrounding Gentiles, to whom 
the Jews were to atfor,d improving example, extirpation was decreed 
against that whole people, while charily was commanded to all others. 

After briefly noticing the fluctuating state of the Hebrews 
under their early governments, he devotes a long discussion to 
the apostasy of Solomon, of which a passage may be extracted : 

It seems evident that the authors [of the Old Testament] had no satis- 
factory assurance of a future life. To roe then it appears an allowable 
conjectfire, that anxiousineditation on this failure, working on Solomon’s 
powerful mind, while temptation abounded around, was of principal 
efficacy to produce, after a youth of piety and glory, that disregard whicli 

VOL. XXIX. tv. Jl. . NO. LVIII. Y 
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he shower), in advanced years, for the admonitions of the prophets, and 
the sacred history of his nation ; and then it would be no extraordinary 
course of human conduct to allow others to seek, if not even himself to 
hope for, protection in temporal enjoyments ffom those imaginary divi- 
nities which surrounding nations adored, and, neglecting the God of 
Israel, yet were florishing. Solomon having so given himself up to 
doubt that, at length, having yielded to temptation, proceeded to 
concur with the profligate nations around him in idolatry, the similar 
errors of princes of inferior mental powers, his successors, and the influ- 
ence of their example on the multitude under them, will less appear 
surprising. It seems to me then becoming Chifistians, who are favored 
with views not open to them, to mix some generous pity with our just 
reprobation of the errors of the ancient Jews. Warrant for us to vie in 
bitterness of reproach against them with their own prophets, surely is 
wholly wanting. 

The latter part of this extract is above all praise : but it 
seems strange that Solomon should be ignorant of the motives 
of the faith of Abraham, nor can we concur in the ingenious 
explanation of his apostasy : a more pfausible cause is assigned 
in Scripture, Nihere his dereliction is obviously attributed to the 
allurements of the harani, composed of the beauties of sur- 
rounding nations, principally, we may suppose, of Jigypt and 
Phoenicia, the attendants on his queen, and the presents of 
Hiram. 

He does not profess to pursue Jewish History throughout, 
but some passages at the close of this portion of liis work amply 
illustrate its spiiit. Among various observations on the Law’, 
the question of slavevy naturally engages attention, and his 
remarks on thw subject are superior to any thing we have met 
with ; 

It is unqiiestiunably a Christian duty to improve the condition of man 
as extensively as possible. I'lie Jewisli dispensation did not require this, 
hut, on tlie contrary, by its Jiiriitaiion of intercourse, was considerably 
adverse to it. Rules for the Jews, therefore, concerning slavery, as con- 
cerning numerous other matters, wfll not be rules for Christians, and yet 
may deserve the consideration of Christians. The very first article in 
the Jewish code relates to slaves; and it sanctions the Mavery, not only 
of Gentiles to Jews, but of Jews to Jews ; giving dift’erent rules for 
their treatment. If indeed dispassionate consideration be given to the 
subject, it will be obvious, that, in the state of mankind in the early 
ages, slavery was an institution, not only of convenience, and almost of 
necessity, toward the wanted cultivation of the soil for the production 
of food for increasing mankind, but really of mercy. Among barbarians, 
from eai*hesi history to tliis day, it has been little f.ominon to spare the 
lives of those overcome in battle. The conquerors had loot means to 
maintain prisoners in idleness, and could nut safely set them free. In 
that state of tUa world, therefore, wars being continual, it was obviously 
aJiumane policy to provide that, prisoners being made valuable property, 
it should be the conqueror's interest to preserve them. . . But the iieces- 
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Mty for slavery is an evil peculiar to (he infancy of nations. Wherever 
(he state of population and of civil society is such jthat slavery is no 
longer necessary, or of important expediency, it must be the interest, 
not less than the moiai and religious duty, of the governing among 
mankind to abolish ii. 

Policy, however, though to he controlrd by religion and morality, 
should not be confounded w'th iheni. That slavery, autlioriscd by the 
Old Testament, is forbidden by the New, cannot be shown ; and, if trial 
is the purpose for which man has his existence in this*world, the allow- 
ance of slavery, far from being adverse, is an additional mode for both 
slave and master. • 

Tlie succeeding observations on the Gospels are not suffi- 
ciently connected to aniiriadvcrt on : they are valuable princi- 
pally to the learned, and, we think, should not incautiously be 
entrusted to others. The chapter on Demoniacs exemplifies a 
saying of Lord Halifax, that nothing is so apt to ciack in 
stretching, as an infcren<;e. 

T he portion which treats of Heathenism, as far as it goes, is 
a manual of nulhology. Here we think the histoiian appears to 
most advantage, as he Iras certainly acquitted himself with most 
success. Candidly acknowleging his ignorance of Hebiew and 
’^J'heology, he seems to exult in having reached that part of his 
work which docs not require an acijuaintaiice witli either, 
although the subject is extensive and perplexed. In treating of 
the mysteries he is clear, but not copious, and as this topic is 

fully discussed elsewhere, we hasten to the conclusion : 

• 

'JVial, we are assured in the gospel, was not to be yniled by its de- 
livery, init rather the cuntiary ; and, iu all accounts of the early perse- 
cutions, this appears to have been fully understood by the converts of 
the early ages, whence came their fortitude iu bearing the scvoiest trials. 
Nfcverliu’less contests among themselves, mostly on matters of faith, 
foretold in the gospels, and reproved by the apostles Jolin and Paul, 
were, among such strange doctrine, maintained with violence through 
centuries; and thus was ali'orded the opportunity, which the able im- 
postor Mahomet used, for claiming in his outset to be divinely war- 
ranted (as the able author of the History of the Middle Ages has well 
observed) not to be the opponent but the successor of Christ; not to 
abolish but to correct corrupted and degraded Christianity, 

With regard to the sections on Creeds and Prayer, they 
must be read with caution, for to the sciolist they contain dan- 
gerous matter. Such, perhaps, is the character of the whole 
W'ork : w ith candot and research, anxious that what is d eceived 
for truth should be so established, lie has stated doubts and 
propdBed alteration^, which may stagger the uninformed, while 
those, who have seriously considered the subject, will possibl)^ 
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be infor/ned and certainly pleased. He appears to have given 
up his solitary orthography, retaining his peculiarities of style in 
many expressions and sentences, of which the last is an excellent 
test for clear heads : 

Excess in abuse of these extravagant advantages, by the chiefs and, 
in natural consequence, by their armies of monks, their ingeniously 
provided instruments, at length provoked the reformation; begun, in 
the early dawn of literature, by our WicklifFe, prosecuted, in a more ad- 
vantageous age, with larger success, by Luther, and, though in its pro- 
gress disturbed by political contests, unfailingly attending the ecclesi- 
astical, brought to she best perfection yet attained among national 
establishments (I venture to declare my opinion) however, as a human 
work, still imperfect, in the established church of England- 

The typographical faults of this volume are numerous, and 
only partially noticed in the tables of Errata. 


Introduction to the second edition of the Irajislatioa of 
the MYSTICAL HYMNS of ORPHEUS, by 
Thomas Taylou. limo. 1824 . 


In this Introduction, the translator professes to have demonstrated 
that the Orphic Hymns were the Invocations employed in the 
Eleusinian Mysteries ; that they are perfectly conlbrmable to all 
that is transmitted to us by tlie ancients concerning the Orphic 
dogmas; that these dogmas are perfectly conformable to those of 
Pythagoras and Plato ; and that the Hymns were not, as was the 
Opinion of Tyrwhitt, written during the decline and fall of the 
Roman Empire. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Part t. 

The Grecian theology, which originated from Orpheus, was not 
only promulgated by him, but also by Pythagoras and Plato ; 
who, for their transcendent genius, will always be ranked by the 
intelligent among the prodigies of the human race. • By the first 
of these illustrious men, however, it was promulgated mystically 
and symbolically ; by the second, enigmatically, and through 
iniages; and scientifically by the third. That this theology, 
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indeed, was derived from Orpheus is clearly testified by those 
two great philosophic luminaries lamblichus* aijd Proolus.^ For 
by them we are informed, that what Orpheus delivered mysti- 
cally through arcane narrations, this Pythagoras learned when he 
celebrated orgies in the Thracian Libethra, being initiated by 
Aglaophemns in the mystic wisdom which Orpheus derived from 
his mother Calliope, in the mountain Pangaeus.” 

This sublime theology, though it was scientifically disseminated 
by Plato, yet conformably to the custom of the most ancient phi- 
losophers, was delivefed by him synoptically, and in such a way 
as to lui inaccessible to the vulgar ; but when* in consequence of 
lh(3 commencement of a degraded and barren period, this theology 
became corrupted through the negligence and concision of its 
votaries; then such of his disciples as liappened to live when it 
was tinis degraded and deformed, found i! necessary to unfold it 
more fully, in order to prevent its becoming ulterly extinct. The 
men by whom this ardu(uis task was accomplished were the last 
of tlie disciples of Plato ; men who, though they lived in a base 
age, possessed a divine genius, and who having happily fathomed 
the depth of their great master’s works, luminously and copiously 
developed iheir recondite meaning, and benevolently communi- 
cate<l it in their writings for the general good. 

From this golden chain of philosophers, as they have been 
jusllv called, my elucidatidns of the present mystic hymns are 
principally derived : for 1 know of no other genuine sources, if it 
be admitted (and it must by cvei'y intelligent reader) that the 
theology of Orpheus is the same as that qf Pythagoras and Plato. 
Hence I shall not take any notice of the theories of Bryant and 
Faber and other modern mythological writers. 

That the philosophic reader therefore may be convinced of the 
truth of this observation, the following epitome of this theology, 
derived from the abovementioned sources, is subjoined. Jn the 
first place, this theology celebrates the immense principle of 
things, as something superior even to being itself; as exempt 
from the whole of things, of which it is nevertheless ineffably the 
source ; and does not therefore think fit to connumerate it with 
aiiy triad, or order of beings. Indeed, it even apologises for at- 


• TTE^i 0EWV XlvOnyopctQ 0 Tw Mvjjo-ftpyw to^to opyiriadtig iv TOic 

TEX^T/'ij {xiTnhvrog’ wf txpr* $■ o KnyKionng Ucr.yynicnt 

o^og vno rng ucuTfog 'XivcaSitg s(pcc. ray etmOfxw ova-tav aiSiov ttyat. Iambi icliiis tie Vit. 
Pyljiap. p. 
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TTspi Qswv rrofictv v»pc6 K«XXia7XJi; <r»i; f^nTpog tJttifvcBtj, Proclus in Tim. hb. v. p. 291 
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tempting to give an appropriate name to this principle, which is 
in reality ineflfable, and ascribes the attempt to the imbecility of 
human nature, which striving intently to, behold it, gives the ap- 
pellation of the most simple of its conceptions to that which is 
beyond all knowlege and all conception. Hence Plato denomi- 
nates it the one and the good ; by the former of these names in- 
dicating its transcendent simplicity, and by the latter its sub- 
sistence as the, object of desire to all beings. For all things 
desire good. But Orpheus, as Proclus well observes/ “ availing 
himself of the license of fables, manifests^ every thing prior to 
Heaven (or the intelligible and at the same time intellectual order) 
by names, as far as to the first cause. He also denominates the 
ineffable, who transcends the intelligible unities, Time.'' And 
this according to a wonderful analogy, indicating the generation, 
i. e. the ineffable evolution into light of all things, from the 
immense principle of all. For, as Proclus elsewhere observes, 

where there is generation there also time has a subsistence." 
And in this way the celebrated Theogony of Orpheus and other 
Grecian theologists is to be understood. 

As the first cause then is the one, and this is the same with the 
goody the universality of things must form a whole, the best and 
the most profoundly united in all its parts which can possibly be 
conceived : for the fimt good must be the cause of the greatest 
good, that is, the whole of things; and as goodness is union, the 
best production must be that which is most united. But as there 
is a difference in things, and some are more excellent than others, 
and this in proportion to their proximity to the first cause, a pro- 
found union can no otherwise take place than by the extremity of 
a superior order coalescing through intimate alliance with the 
summit of one proximately inferior. Hence the first of bodies, 
though they arc essentially corporeal, yet Kara through 

habitude or alliance, are most vital, or lives. The highest of souls 
are after this manner intellects, and the first of beings are Gods. 
For as being is the highest of things after the first cause, its first 
subsistence must be according to a superessential characteristic. 

Now that which is superessential, considered as participated by 
the highest or true being, constitutes that which is called intelli- 
gible, So that every true being depending on the Gods is a 
divine intelligible. It is divine indeed, as that which is deified; 
but it is intelligible^ as the object of desire to intellect, as per- 
fective and connective of its nature, and as the plenitude of being 
itself. But in the first being life and intellect subsist according 
to caused for every thing subsists either according to cause, or 
according to hyparxis, or according to participation. That is, 


In Plat. Cratjl, p. 23, 
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every thing may be considered either as subsisting occultly in its 
cause, or openly in its own order (or according to wliat it* is), or as 
participated by soinetjiing else. The first of these is analogous 
to light when viewed subsisting in its fountain the sun ; the 
S(:icond to the light immediately proceeding from the sun ; and 
llie third to the splendor coinmunicalcd to other natures by this 
light. 

The first procession therefore from the first cause will be the 
intelligible triad, consisting of being, life, and intellect, which are 
the three higiiest tilings after the first God, and of which being 
is piior to life, and life to intellect. For whatever partakes of 
life partakes also of being : but the contrary iS not true, and 
tlKM't fr.rc being is above life ; since it is the characteiistic of 
Inglx'i natures to extend their commiuiica lions beyond such us 
a>\* suboidinatc. But life is prior to intellect, because all intel- 
lectual natures are vital, but all vital natures are not intellectual. 
But in this intelligible triad, on account of its superessential eba- 
racfensiic;, all things may be considered as subsisting according 
to cause : and consequently number here has not a proper sub- 
sistence, but is involved in unproceeding union, and absorbed in 
superessential light. Hence, when it is called a triad, we must 
not suppose that any essential distinction takes place, but must 
consider this appellation as expressive of its inelFablc perfection. 
For as it is the nearest of all things to the one, its union must be 
transceridcnily profound and ineffably occult. 

All the Gods indeed, considered according to their unities, are 
all in ail, and are at the same time niiited with the first God, like 
rays to light, or the radii of a circle to the centre. And hence 
they are ail established in their inelFablc principle (as Proclus in 
Parmciiid. beautifully observes), like the roots of trees in the 
earth ; so that they are all as much as possible superessential, 
just as trees are eminently of an earthly nature, w’ithout at the 
same time being earth itself. For the nature of the earth, as 
being a whole, and therefore having a perpetual subsistence, is 
superior to the partial natures which it produces. The intelligible 
triad therefore, from existing wholly according to the superessen- 
tial, possesses an inconceivable profundity of union both with 
itself and its cause; and hence it appears to the eye of intellect 
as one simple indivisible splendor, beaming from an unknown and 
inaccessible fire. 

The Orphic theology, however, concerning the intelligible 
Gods, or the highest order of divinities, is, as we are informed by 
Datnoscitis,* as follows : “ Time [as we have already observed] is 
symbolically said to be the one principle of tlie universe ; but 


Vid. Wollii Aiiccdot. Griec. tom. iii. p. 
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tther and chaos^ are celebrated as the two principles immediately 
posterior to this one. And beings, simply considered, is repre- 
sented under the symbol of an cgg,^ And»this is the first triad of 
the intelligible Gods. But for the perfection of the^second triad 
they establish either a conceiving and a conceived egg as a God, 
or a white garment, or a cloud : because from tliese Phanes leaps 
forth into light. For indeed they philosophise variously con- 
cerning the middle triad. But Phanes here represents intellect. 
To conceive him however besides this, as father and power, con- 
tributes nothing to Orpheus. But they call the third triad Metis 
as intellect,^ Ericapseus as power, and Phanes as father. But 
sometimes'^ the middle triad is considered according to the three- 
shaped God, while conceived in the egg ; for the middle always 
represents each of the extremes ; as in this instance, where the 
egg and the three-shaped God subsist together. And here you 
may perceive that the egg is that which is united ; but that the 
three-shaped and rcdlly multiform God is tl;ie separating and discri- 
minating cause of that which is intelUgible. Likewise tlie middle 
triad subsists according to the egg, as yet united ; but the third * 
according to the God who separates and distril)utes the whole 
intelligible order. And this is the common and familiar Orphic 
theology. But that delivered by Hieronymus and Hellanicus is 
as follows. According to them water and matter were the first 
productions, from which earth was secretly drawn forth : so that 
water and earth are established as the two first principles; the 
latter of these having a dispersed subsistence ; but the former 
conglutinaling and connecting the latter. They arc silent how- 
ever concerning the princi'ple prior to these two, as being inefiabic : 
for as tbevc are n6 illuminations about him, his arcane and inefi’a- 
ble nature is from hence sufficiently evinced. But the third 
principle posterior to these two, water and earth, and whicli is 
generated from them, is a dragon, naturally endued with the 
heads of a bull and a lion, but in the middle having the counte- 
nance of the God himself. They ad\l likewise that he has wings 
on his shoulders, and that he is called undecaying Time, and Her- 
cules ; that Necessity resides with him, which is the same as 
Nature, and incorporeal Adrastia, which is extended throughout 
the universe, whose limits she binds in amicable conjunction. 
But as it appears to me, they denominate this third principle as 


’ These two principles are called by Plato, in the Pbilobu)^. hound and infinity. 
^ This Orphic is the same with the mixture from hnind and infinity, men- 
tioned by Plato in the Philebus. See the third book of my translation of Prochis 
on the Tlieology of Plato. t 

3 wf vouv is omitted in the original. 

^ is erroneously printed instead of ^on. 

5 9*0 rpiTev is I conceive erroneously omitted in the original. 
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established according to essence ; and assert, besides this, that it 
subsists as male and female, for the purpose jof exhibiting the 
generative causes of aU things. 

I likewise find in the Orphic rhapsodies, that neglecting the 
two first principles, together with the one principle who is delivered 
in silence, the third principle, posterior to the two, is established 
by the theology as the original; because this first of all possesses 
something eflable and commensurate to human, discourse. For 
in the former hypothesis, the highly reverenced and undecaying 
7iwie, the father of lether and chaos, was the principle : but in 
this Time is neglected, and the principle becomes a dragon. It 
likewise calls triple sether, moist ; and chaos, infinite ; and Erebus, 
cloudy and dark ; delivering this second triad analogous to the 
first : this being potential, as that wfls paternal. Hence the 
third procession of this triad is dark Krebus; its paternal and 
summit anther, not according to a simple but intellectual subsist- 
ence : but its middle iu/mite chaos, considered as a progeny or 
procession, and among these parturient, because from these the 
third intelligible triad proceeds. What then is the third intelligi- 
ble triad? I answer, the egg; the dead of the natures of male 
and female which it contains, and the miillitude of all-various 
seeds, residing in the middle of this triad : and ihe third among 
these is an incorporeal God, bearing golden wings on his shoul- 
ders ; but in bis inward putts natufally possessing the beads of 
bulls, upon which heads a mighty dragon appears, invested with 
the all-vavious forms of wild beasts. I'his last thou must be con- 
sidered as the intfilect of the triad ; but the middle progeny, 
wdjieh arc mani/ us well as (wo, correspond to potver, and the egg 
itself is the paternal pt'inciple of the tliird tria*! ; but the third 
God of this third triad this theology celebrates as Proiogo?ias, 
and calls him Jupiter, tlie disposer of all tilings and of the wdiole 
world; and on this account denominates him Pan. ^nd such is 
the information which this theology afibrds us, concerning the 
genealogy of the intelligible principles of things. 

But in the writings of the Peripatetic Eudemus, containing the 
theology of Orpheus, the whole iutclligilile order is passed over in, 
silence, as being every Avay ineffable and unknown, and incapable 
of verbal eniiiiciation. Eudemus therefore commences Iiis gene- 
alogy from Night, from which also Homer begins : though Eude- 
mus is far from making the Homeric genealogy consistent and 
connected, for he asserts that Horner begins from Ocean and 
Tethys. It is however apparent, that Night is according to Ho- 
mer the greatest dfvinity, since she is reverenced even (Ty Jupiter 
himself. For the poet says of Jupiter, *‘that he feared lest he 
sliouM act in a matincr displeasing to swift Nigjit.'^^ So that 


' ct^zvo yttf vuxTi Oofj a'TToSi'fjnec So Baiuascius ; but instead of pffot, all 

the printed editions of Homer read 
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Homer begins bis genealogy of the Gods from Night. But it 
appears to me that Hesiod, wlien be asserts that Chaos was first 
generated, signifies by Chaos llie incompi^ebensible and perfectly 
united nature of that which is intelligible; but that he produces 
Earth* the first from thence, as a certain principle of the whole 
procession of the Gods. Unless perhaps Chaos is the second of 
the two principles: but Eaith,^ lartarus and Love form the 
triple intelligible. So that Love is to be placed for the third 
monad of the i'nteliigible ordei, considered according to its con- 
vertive nature ; for it is thus denommatod by Orpheus in his 
rhapsodies. But Earth for the first, as being first established in 
a certain firm and essential station. But Tartarus foi the middle, 
as in a certain respect exciting and moving forms into distribution. 
But Acusilaus apfx*ars <0 me to establisli Chaos for the first prin- 
ciple, as entirely unknown; and after this, two principles, Erebus 
as male, and Night as female ; placing the latter lor infinity^ but 
the former for hthind. But from tl»e mixture of these, he says^ 
that JEthery EovCy and Counsel are generated, forming three 
intelligible hypostases. And he places JTAher as the summit ; 
but Love in the middle, accorciing to its naturally middle sub- 
sistence ; but Metis or Counsel as the third, and the same as 
highly reverenced intellect. And, according 10 the history of 
Eudemiis, from these he produces a grtat nunjber of other Gods. 

Thus far Darnrscius, with‘whose very interesting narration tlie 
doctrine of the Chaldeans concerning the inteliigible order accords, 
as delivered by Johannes Ficus in his Conclusions according to 
the Opinion of the Chaldean TheologistsA “ 'i'he intelligible co- 
ordination (says he) is not in the intellectual co-ordination, a.s 
Amasis the Egyptian asserts, but is above every intellectual 


' T>iv ia printed instead of r»jv. 

^ As the whole of the Cliecian theology is (he progeny of the my'ilic traditions 
of Orpheus, it is evident that the Gods which Hesiod celehratos by the e]>lthets of 
Earth, Heaven, &.c. cannot be the visible Heaven and Earth : for Plato in the 
Cratylus, following the Orphic doctrine concerning the God.'i, as we have evinced 
in our notes on tlmt (lialogue, plainly shows, in explaining llie name of Jupiter, 
that this divinity is tlic artificer of the sensihio univf ise ; and consequetitly Saturn, 
Heaven, Earth, &c. are much superior to the mundane deities. Indeed if this be 
not admitted, the Theogoiiy of Hc%iod must be perfectly absurd and inexplicable. 
I'or why does he call Jupiter, agreeably to Homer, vt 9iwy tO, 

father of gods and menP* Shall wc say that he c.cans literally that Jupiter is 
the father of all tlic Gods ? Hut this is impossible ; for he deiivc rs the generation 
of Gods who are the {)arcnt8 of Jupiter. He can tliereforc only mean that Jupiter 
is the parent of all the mundane Gods, and his Theogony, when considered ac- 
cording toMiis exposition, will be found to be beautifully < ousivtent and sublime ; 
whereas, according to modern interpielalions, the whole is a uilmo chaos, more wild 
than the debrious vi-ions of Suedeiiburg, and iiioie unronnected than any of the 
impious eirusioiib iiictl't'distical rant. I only add, that 'Dji is ag dii eir^neously 
printed in ilic hhccrpla of Wolfius for yijv. 

^ in the original should doubtless be 
^ V'id. Pici Opera, tom. i, p. 54. 
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hierarchy, imparticipably concealed in the abyss of the f^rst unity, 
and under the obscurity of the first darkness/' Coordinatiointel- 
li^’ibilis non est in ititellcctiiali coordinatione* ut dixit Amasis 
iEgyptius, sed est super ornnem intellectualein hierarchiuin, in 
abysso primee unitatis, et sub caligine primaruna tenebrarum iin- 
participaliter abscondita. 

But from this triad it may be demonstrated, that all the proces- 
sions of the Gods may be comprehended in six orders, viz. the 
intelligible order, the ifitelligible and at the same time intellectual, 
the intellectual, the* supermundane, the liberated, and the mun^ 
dane? For the intelligible, ,as we have alroady observed, must 
hold the first rank, and must consist of being, life, and intellect ; 
i. e. must abide, proceed, and return ; at the same time that it is 
characterised, or subsists principally cft;cording- to casually per~ 
manent being. But in the next place, that which is both intelligi- 
ble and intellectual succeeds, which must likewise be triple, but 
must principally subsist according to life, of intelligence. And 
in the third place the intellectual order must succeed, which is 
triply converthe. But as in consequence of the existence of the 
sensible world, it is necessary that there should be some demiurgic 
cause of its existence, this cause can only be found in intellect, 
and in the last hypostasis of the intellectual triad. For all forms 
in this hypostasis subsist according to all-various and perfect 
divisions ; and forms can Only fabricate when they have a perfect 
intellectual separation from each olher. But since fabrication is 
nothing more than procession, the Deniiurgus will be to the 
posterior orders of Gods what the one is to the orders prior to 
the Deniiurgus ; and consequently he will be that secondarily 
which the first cause of all is primarily. He*ncc his first pro- 
duction will be an order of Gods analogous to the intelligible- 
order, and which is denominated supermundane. After this he 
must produce an order of Gods similar to the intelligible and 
intellectual order, and which are denominated liberated Gods. 
And in the last place, a procession correspondent to the intellec- 
tual order, and which can be no other than the mundane Gods. 
For the Deniiurgus is chiefly characterised according to diversity, 
and is allotted the boundary of all universal hypostases. 

All these orders ’are unfolded by Plato in the conclusions which 
the second hypothesis of his Parmenides contains; and this m a 
manner so perfectly agreeable to the Orphic and Chaldaic the- 
ology, that he who can read and understand the incomparable 
work of Preclusion Plato’s theology will discover how ignorantly 


' i. c. BiQi yofi'TQi, vorjTSi xoti yospol, voifof, cj'ToXvTot sivc uvfpQVpety.ot, et 
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the latter Platonists have been abused by the moderns, as fanatics 
and corrupters of the doctrine of Plato. 

According to the theology of Orpheust' therefore, all things 
originate from an immense principle, to which through the imbe- 
cility and poverty of human conception we give a name, though it 
is perfectly ineffable, and in the reverential language of the 
Egyptians, is a thrice unknown darkness,^ in the contemplation 
of which all knowlege is refunded into ignorance. Hence, as 
Plato says, in the conclusion of his first hypothesis in the Parme- 
nides, “ it can neither be named, nor spoken Of, nor conceived by 
opinion, nor be known or perceived by any being.** The peculi- 
arity also of this theology, and in which its trrmscendency consists 
ig this, that it does not consider the highest Ood to be simply the 
principle of beings, but principle of principles, i. e. of deifoi m 
processions from itself, all which are eternally rooted in the 
unfathomable depths *of the immensely great source of their 
existence, eind of which they may he called supercssential ramifi- 
cations, and superluminous blossoms. 

When the ineffable transcendency of the first God, which was 
considered (as T have elsewhere; observed) to be the grand princi- 
ple in the Heathen theology, by its most ancient promulgators, 
Orpheus, Pythagoras, and Plato, was forgottem, this oblivion was 
doubtless the cause of dead men being deified by the Pagans. 
Had they properly disposed th^ir attention to this transcendency, 
they would have perceived it to be so immense as to surpass 
eternity, infinity, self-subsistence, and even essence itself, and 
that these in reality belong to those venerable natures which arc 
as it were first unfolded into light from the arcane recesses of the 
truly mystic unknown cause of all. For, as Sim[)licius ^ beauti- 
fully observes, “ It is requisite that he who ascends to the prin- 
ciple of things should investigate whether it is possible tliorc can 
be any thing better than the supposed principle ; and if something 
more excellent is found, the same inquiry should again be made 
respecting tliat, till we arrive at the highest conceptions, than 
which we have no longer any more venerable. Nor should we 
stop in our ascent till we find this to be the ease. For there is 
no occasion to fear that our progression will be through an unsub- 
stantial void, by conceiving something about th.e first principles 
which is greater than and surpasses their nature. For it is not 
possible for our conceptions to take such a mighti/ leap as to equal, 
and much less to pass beyond the dignity of the first prmciphs of 


* Of the principle (hays Daraasciua, in Ms. 'irfpt n^xoi^) tlie Ejrypthns 
said nutbing, but celebrat-jd il as a darkness iieyond nil infellcclual conceptit^i, a 
thrice unknovvn ilarkficss,” Trpwvrjv crxoTOf UTrrp Ticccrai vo>icriv, 

tntoro; (%yvu;<7Tov, cp; touto 
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things,** He adds, “ This therefore is one and the best^extension 
[of the soul] to [the highest] God, and is as much as possible 
irreprehensible ; viz. know firmly, that by ascribing to him the 
most venerable excellencies we can conceive, and the most holy 
and primary names and things, we ascribe nothing to him which 
is suitable to his dignity. It is sufficient, however, to procure 
our pardon [for the attempt] that we can attribute to him nothing 
superior."' If it is not possible, therefore, to form any ideas equal 
to the dignity of the immediate progeny of the ineffable, i. e. of 
the first principles of things, how much less can our conceptions 
reach the principle of these principles, who .is concealed in the 
superluminous darkness of occultly initiating silence ? Had the 
Heathens therefore considered as they ought this transcendency 
of the supreme God and his immediate offspring, they never 
would have presumed to equalise the human with the divine 
nature, and consequently would never hav:e worshipped men as 
Gods. Their theology^ howevoi, is not to* be accused as the 
cause of this impiety, but their forgetfulness of the sublirnest of 
its dogmas, and the confusion with which tins oblivion was neces- 
sarily attended. 


MUSEUM IN GREECE, AND ABBE 
10URMONi\ 


Xo one who can divest himself of all political interest, and 
contemplate the present struggle in Greece merely with the 
feelings of a classical antiquary, it may, perhaps, seem desirable 
that the Turks should still continue to extend their iron sceptre 
over that ill-fated country, since those barbarians, from a total 
apathy respecting works of art and ancient monuments, are ea- 
sily induced by bribes to facilitate the researches of inquisitive 
strangers, and even the removal of statues, vases, inscriptions, 
and other precious remnants of former ages. But," says an 
accomplished traveller, (Sir William Gell, in an article on the 
Elean Inscription, Classical Journal, No. xlviii. p. 4 ^ 01 .) the 
revolution has put ai* end to all hopes of future discovery ; for 
if tke Greeks triumph, no government of theirs would ever per- 
mit an excavation by the Franks*" We may, indeed, reasonably 
suppose that the rulers of such a state as regenerated Greece 
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would not allow the tombs of their illustrious ancestors to be 
violated by every foreigner who could afford to hire workmen 
for the purposes of dilapidation^ — they vould not allow their 
temples to be defaced, nor their sculptured ornaments to be 
exported. They might, however, be encouraged by the exam- 
ple, and assisted by ingenious peisons of other nations, in insti- 
tuting a grand National Museum; such a receptacle for anti- 
quities as my faiicy has delighted to form whenever favorable 
intelligence excited a hope that the Greeks might ultimately 
recover their independence. For the situation of this Museum, 
Athens, at first view', presents itself as the most suitable place; 
but many circumstances would, perhaps, lecommend some other 
spot less exposed to mai itime invasion, and more central ; to 
which might be sent with the greatest convenience, every iiite- 
lesting object discovered in the different provinces. 

However abject the Gieeks may now appear, debased by a 
galling slavtry of centuries under the Tuikish yoke, 1 am fully 
persuaded that the meanest among them would, in a slate of 
emancipation, feel conscious pride from having contributed 
towards such a collection : the slieplieid, the ploughman, liic 
little children, by a voluntary donation ol those valuable relics 
which chance daily offers to them in the classic soil of Greece, 
would soon abundantly furnish the galleries and cabinets of our 
imaginary Museum; and this, iu due time, would be further en- 
riched by the result of excavations and researches, made, either 
at the expense of government, or of wealthy and patriotic indi- 
viduals, among the ruins of numerous f)laces celebrated in an- 
cient history, but hitherto not explored, though it is almost cer- 
tain that they contain subterraneous treasures which would prove 
inestimable to an antiquary. 

Of such a Museum 1 have often fancied various departments 
assigned to the superintendence of well-informed and diligent 
officers, native Greeks, assisted by learned antiquaries and inge- 
nious artists from different parts of Europe, Englishmen, 
Frenchmen, Germans, Jtalians, and others, . who, through the 
medium of their respective ministers^ and consuls, might com- 
municate to the whole literary world most accurate descriptions, 
delineations, iiiodeF, impressions, or casts of eveiy thing pre- 
served in tliis great ttational Repository, of which my imagina- 
tion has already formed the plan — appropriating, on one side of 
a stately edifice, proper galleries for the reception of statues and 
j)laces for the scientific arrangement of sepblcral monum<suts, 
marbje reliefs, histoiical and mythological; terra-cottasy bronzes, 
&c*— on the other side, spacious chambers containing inscribed 
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marbles, vases of every sort, armor and implements of v^'ar; 
nuisical instruments; personal ornaments of gold ancf silver, 
trinkets of various materials; articles of domestic furniture; and 
cabinets replete with gems and medals. In another part of the 
building should be deposited exact models of all the temples 
and ancient structuies worthy of^notice throughout Greece; and 
finally, cedar presses, for the preservation of manuscripts, in a 
large room furnished as a library with shelves,. which we may 
believe would soon exhibit many thousand printed hooks through 
the bounty of several European states, the bequests of opulent 
Greeks, and the donations of foreign travellers and students, 
who, ‘it must be supposed, would trequent in multitudes this 
school of anlitjuarian science. • 

Had such an estahlishnieut, depending on the emancipation 
of Greece, existed in 17^29, when, by desire of Louis XV, 
Monsieur Eourmont vigited that country, the destruction of 
many interesting monuments would not have been perpetrated ; 
for that French Abbe, actuated by the most insane kind of va- 
nity, personal and national, was induced, as we learn from his 
own letters (now in the Bibliotheque du lloi), to obliterate many 
most valuable inscriptions, lest any future antiquary might have 
an opportunity of copying them~and Mr. Dodwell found 
among the ruins of Sparta, a few years ago, some line slabs of 
marble from which the letters had been barbarously chiselled 
out and erased ; and this operation his guide, besides other per- 
sons in the neighbourhood, attributed ta a Frenchman, whom 
they dignified witli the title usually bestowed oit English travel- 
lers, milordos, (See Dod well’s Classical and Topographical 
Tour through Greece, Vol, ii. p. 405.) That this can have 
been no other than the Abbe Fourmont, is evident from his own 
letters above-mentioned ; in which he particularly boasts of the 
havoc that he made at Sparta, not leaving one stone upon ano- 
ther; employing, for above a month, thirty, forty, or sixty 
workmen, who, says he, abattent, detruisent, exterminent la 
ville de Sparte.” Imagine,” be adds, “ my delight at being 
employed in the final demolition of this place. 1 know not that 
any one has, since the restoration of letters, conceived the idea 
of thus overturning whole cities.” And that himself or his 
country might possess an unique collection of drawings and co- 
pies of inscriptiona, it appears that besides Sparta he d^apidated 
other cities of the Morea; Hermione, Trezene, Argos, Phlia- 
sia, ^c. But it ^i/as of his Spartan exploits that he seems 
chiefly proud: Je n^avois que ce vioyen id poui^rendre illiistre 
rnon voyage:'^ and he consequently adopts the title of 
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nxog ! It is, however, some consolation to find that many of the 
most able judges do not consider Fourmont by any means guilty 
to the extent which he himself acknowlqges; and they are con- 
tent to regard him rather as a liar and impostor, who probably 
defaced a few monuments that he might the better escape detec- 
tion with respect to tliose inscriptions which he forged. ** For 
it is worthy of remark,” says Lord Aberdeen (see his letter in 
Mr. Walpole’s Collection, Vol. ii. p. 500.) that the only in- 
scriptions said to be destroyed (by Fourmont) are precisely those 
whose existence is most doubtful, and which it was most incum- 
bent on him to jirodiice.” llis lordship also remarks, that 
although many of the inscriptions in Fourinont’s collection ap- 
pear to have been accurately co{)ied, the originals existing at tins 
day in difi'erent parts of Greece, yet these he never thought 
worthy of publication; while the pretended discoveries coniuia- 
iiicutcd by him to die French Academy seem founded chic tly on 
fabricaterl documents, and inscriptions of which he aflirined 
that the originals hud been destroyed. Against the authenticity 
of these inscriptions, it is here ininccessaiy to >tate the deei-sive 
arguments adduced by that distinguished anti(jiiaiy, Ms. Pa^ne 
Knight, in his Analysis of the Greek Alphabet.” 

There are, however, among the learned countrymen of 
Fourmont two very ingenious writers, M. Raoul llochettc, 
and M. Louis Petit Radel, who, it is said, have shown 
much ability in endeavouring to prove that his inscriptions 
are genuine, and his Journal accurate. Whether i\u.y 
have availed themselves of any English traveller’s testimony I 
know not; but the following jiassage in Dr. Perry’s View of 
the Levant,” (Folio, London, 1743. Preface, p. xiv.) has often 
excited iny horror and indignation. Having mentioned his de- 
sign of visiting Ephesus and Samos, and the reports coiiceniing 
their uninteresting condition, and the paucity of their ruins, he 
adds, that on the subject of Delphos, Argos, and Sparta, neaily 
the same accounts were given, Indeed,” says he, the two 
last-mentioned did exhibit remains of antiquity sufficient to en- 
tertain the curious and the connoisseurs, till within a few years 
last past, consisting chiefly of pieces of pillars, and other frag- 
ments of marble, which were fraught with abundance of ancient 
Greek inscriptions, &c. But a certain French gentleman, tra- 
velling in jlhose parts about ten years ago, by the order and at 
the expense of his Most Christian Majesty the King Of France; 
and moreover being vested with extraordinary^' powers and pjrivi- 
Igges from the Porte of Constantinople to examine, transcribe^ 
^nd karry away whatever he pleased — he (the said French gen- 
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tleniau) Iiaving copied off all the inscriptions, and taken a full 
account of every thing that he found there, did afterwards cause 
many of those precioiw remains to be broken and iniitilaled; 
and many others, which were not so easily disfigured, he caused 
to be turned with their faces downwards; i. e. witli those sides 
or parts on which the inscriptions and other works of sculpture 
were, to the earth. We could not easily be prevailed on to cre- 
dit this report, that a gentleman, and especially of so polite a 
nation as France, coi^ld be capable of such barbarous conduct : 
but one of our own retinue (not to mention geveral others who 
attested the same thing) averred to the truth of it; and said fur- 
ther, that he was one of above two hundred Greeks, whom this 
gentleman had hired to aid and assist hirfi in copying off the in- 
scriptions at Argos and Sparta.’' • 

. P. JD. V. 
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QUESTIONS ON St. LUKE’S GOSPEL. 

I. ^KTreibr'irrep ttoWol ETre.'^elprjcrav ayara^atrOaL hu'iyr](nv mpl ruiy 
7r€'7r\7jpfj(poptj/,iey(uy ty Trpay^arwv, KaOuts Traptbotrnv r//i7v ni utt* 

ap^ys avTOTTTai Kai VTrypFrai yeyoftcvoi tov \oyou* €&o(e Ka/iol, 
KoXovOyKOTL avtoOey Trdcriy aKpifiCns, troi ypayprti, KpciTtare Oeo- 

'Iva €7nyyf)s wepl <oy KarrfxyOys \oyujy TT^y arrtpaXeiay. 

1. Translate this passage literally, and mention what hypothesis 
it has been broughf forward to confirm with regard to^the three 
first Gospels. 

2. ^TCELbyTTcp TToXXc#, &c. Do you supj)ose the narratives of these 

persons to have been fabulous and false, or only* defective and 
inaccurate ? * 
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3. In what point of view has the passage from ** biriyrjaiy'* to 
“ Tov Xoyov'* been considered by Bishop Marsh 1 

4. 7r€7r\ri()0(i)()(ji)fjitv(jji', How do you deduce the meaning given 

to this word in our translation 1 ® 

5. avTOTTTai Ka\ v7rrif}(Tai, Whom do you suppose that St. Luke 
alludes to by this expression ? 

6'. TOV \6yov. What meaning do you ascribe to this expression 1 
Give your reasons. 

7* 7rapriKoXovBr}K<jrt. Render this word accurately into English, 
ayd illustrate it by classical authority. 

8. devipiXe, Is this word used here as a general appellative, or as 
a proper name 1 Give your reasons. 

9. KaTTi^iu), What is the primary sense of this word ? Is it here 
necessarily limited to that sense, or may it be used in a more 
general one ? 

II. In the absence of all direct evidence upon the subject, where 
is it most probable that St. Luke composed his Gospel, and about 
what time? 

How does the preface just quoted appear to refute the opinion 
held by some, that he wrote it at the request and dictation of St. 
Paul ? 

What peculiarities arc observable in his style, and to what other 
parts of the New Testament does it bear the greatest resemblance? 

How may the defect of chronological arrangement in the 
facts and narratives of St. Luke's Gospel be satisfactorily ac- 
counted for ? 

What mention is made of St. Luke in Scripture, and whom did 
he accompany in his travels? 

What other book in the Sacred Canon is it probable he wrote? 
State the grounds of this probability. 

III. Who was Marcion, and what where his tenets? What liberty 
has he been thought to have taken with St. Luke's gospel? Upon 
what authority does this rest, and to what credit is it entitled ? 
How did he contribute to establish the genuineuoss and authen- 
ticity of our canonical Scripture ? 

IV. Explain the primary meaning of the word 6m0//K»/, and how 
it comes to signify a testament ? 

What is the derivation of evayyi^Xiov 1. How was its meaning 
restricted during the first century at least, and to what was it 
afterwards extended ? 

V. Draw q map of Palestine, divided according to the tribes. 

VI. Chap. xiii. 1. Twv FaXiXa/W, J*' to atfxa ILXaros ejui^e fiCTu 

Tiuv OvtTiiV aurwv. ' 

Chap, xxiii. 6\ ITItXaros Se aKovaas PaXtXa/av, el o 

^ydpwiros TaXiXalos etrrty, « 

What was "^the peculiar character of the Galileans ? From 
wRom do we learn it ? and how does it illustrate the foregoing 
quotations? 
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Was there any peculiarity in their dialect? If so, give some 
illuslralioii of it from Scripture. , 

What reason can you gjivc for our Saviour's being called a Gali- 
hican. Matt. xxvi. 69 ? 

VII. ’Er ^TfL be TreyreKaibeK'iiTM rfj^i Jiyefioyias Tipeptov Katfrapos 

Kal avros i]y 6 'Ji](rovs ihfrel erutv rptaicoyra apy^ufievus, wr, ws eyo- 

f.u$€ro, vlos 'Iwo'f/(/>, What elironological difficulty seems to exist 
here, and how may it be obviated ? • 

VI II. Chap. ii. 1, 2. ’EyfVcro bb ey ra/? iiptpais eKelyais, 
boyjna Trapa Kai (rapes \vy<){j(Trov, a^oypd<j)€(rOaL Trarrav Ti)y oiKov fjch'-qv , 
A-VT-q 7/ UTToypatpq rrptjrq eylyero qyefxoyevoyTos rqs^lLvptas Kvpqyiov* 

Translate this passage: state its apparent anachronism, and tlie 
different methods which have been proposed for rectifying it : 
which do you prefer ? 

Are the w'ords dTroypct^caOai and dTroypa(j>ii rightly translated in 
our Version? If not, how ought they to be reudeied ? 

Yldaay Tqy (UKovpeyqw JIow must this expression be limited 
here ? Give an instance from the New Testament of a similar 
limitation of it, as well as one of a more extended sense. 

IX. What was the difference between reXwyqs and bq/^wtriwyq^^’i 
How do you account for the hatred which the Jews so constantly 
expressed against the former? which of the Evangelists was a 
reXutvnsl what was the office of apvtreXaoois held by Zacchaeus 
(chap. xix. 2.) ? 

Explain the terms ypafifjarels and (papicrnloi. Why are they so 
often coupled together in a bad sense in the New Testament 1 

X. EvSofjtw. What is the classical meaning of this w^ord ? and 
in what senses is it used by the writers of the New Testament? 

Set Tov viov Tov di'OpijjTTOV TToWu TraOetv icai diroboKifiacrOriyai nirn 
Tujy TrpearfSvrepm', With what peculiar restriction is the expression 
6 vlos TOV dy0pu)7rov alvrays used in the Gospels? What is the 
original sense of aTrobokLfid^M, and how is it here used ? ol Trpetrpv- 
repot. What are the different signitications of this term in the New 
Testament ? and wliat is the meaning in this jiassage ? 

TO rrrepvyioy tov lepov. Is there any authority for our version of 
wrepvyioy ? Ilesychius explains it by the synonymous term dkpio- 
rtjpioy : from hence, how would yon translate it ? 

Aqrapioy^ 'lovbdpioy,* &:c. What kind of words arc these used 
by St. Luke? Is there any evidence that a similar mode of usage 
was adopted by classical authors of the apostolic age? 

oy TpoTToy opyis rqy eavrfjs vorrmav [awdyei) Wo ras Tcrepvyus. 
How comes the word votrmd to signify the young of a birdj 

yevetrOai Otwarov. From what huiguage is this idiom drawn ? 

Chap. iii. 14. 'l^TrqpwrtiJV be avrov cat <rrpartuo/iei'ot Xeyovrcf, Ac. 
What is*lhe difference between (TrpciTevopevot and crTpurttorat'^l How 
has the very appropriate use of the former word in tliis passjtiijr 
been shown by Micliaelis; and to what argument is it applicable ? 
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PALEY’S EVIDENCES. 

I. For what reasons does it appear probable from the nature 
of the case,’' that the first propagation of Christianity was attended 
with diliiculty and danger] 

II. Give “ from profane testimony '' an account of the sufferings 
of the first propagators of Christianity. 

III. Show *\by indirect considerations” that the story we have 
now is in the main tliat miraculous story which was delivered by 
the Apostles. 

IV. Mention the reasons for which we are apt insensibly to 
undervalue the aggregate authority of the written evidences of 
Christianity. 

V. In what centuries*did Celsus, Porphyry and Julian live ? and 
what arguments can be broVight from their writings for the authen- 
ticity of our Scriptures] 

VI. What is meant by ‘‘ Apocryphal, Books of the New Testa- 
ment]’' Mention some of them, and state in what their authority 
falls short of that of the books composing our sacred Canon. 

VII. In appreciating the credit of a miraculous story, what 
“ considerations relating to the evidence” may be left out of the 
case ] 

VIII. What are the instances with which the Miracles of the 
New Testament have been confronttid ; and what oh jectioiib may 
be taken to them ? 

IX. Mention some of the facts tjelated in the New Testament, 
which by their conformity with independent accounts establish 
its genuineness. 

X. Show that the success of Mahometanism atfords no argu- 
ment against the truth of Christianity. 


ORATIO PRO MILONE. 

I. Mention according to the order of their position the provinces 
into whicli Italy was divided, and the period at which each was 
brought under the power of Rome. Describe the situation of La- 
nuvium, Aricia, and Interanina. 

II. Give a narrative of the circumstances which attended the 
deaths of Sp. Mselius, Saturninus, and Drusus. 

III. “ Duodecim tabulae.’' What disorders in the Commonwealth 
causcci the framing of these laws] State the purport of any of 
those fifegments which have been preserved. * What measures were 
adopted, at other times, to remove the causes of contention be- 
tween the different orders of the people ] • 

^ IV. In what respects were the usual forms of trial abandoned 
in the case of Milo ] Independently of this Oration, has any infor- 
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ination been left wliicli may guide us in forming an opinioi) of liis 
iTirniiiality ? Give an account of his subsequent fortune. 

V. Mention the oratoi^ who preceded Cicero at Rome, or were 
his contemporaries, and the peculiarities by which, in his opinion, 
the eloquence of eacli was distinguished. 

VI. Give the statement, made by Cicero, of the course which 
he pursued for perfecting himself in the art of oratory. 

VII. Mention the public offices which were hel([ by Cicero, and 
the dates of his appointment to them. What circumstances 
caused him to undertake the go\iernmeiit of Cilicia 1 Give an ac- 
count of liis proceedings in that province. • 

VIII. “ Cn. Pompeii justissimi viri.” State some instances in 
the conduct of Pompey towards Cicero by which the jiroprioty of 
the epithet here applied to him may be estimated. 

IX. At what times were the dilFerent Comilia instituted ? Ex- 
plain the formation of them, and tlie purposes, peculiar to each, 
for which they were asscrtihled 

X. Give an historical explanation of the following passages : 

‘Mn qua tandem urbe hoc homines stultissimi disputant? 

Nenipe in ea, quae primum judicium do capite vidit M. Ho- 
ratii, fortissimi viri: qui, iioudum libera civilate, tamen po- 
puli Romani coinitiis lihoratus est.^^ 

Doclissimi homines memoriic prodiderunt, euni qui patris 
ulciscciuli causa matr<!m neca^isset, varialis homiiium seii- 
teiitiis, non solum clivina, sed etiam sapientissima' dca* sen- 
tentia liheratum.^* 

“ Qua^. ego vidi Atlienis? qiuc aliis in urbibus Griccice ? qtias 
res divinas taiibus institulhs viris? quos cautus ? quaj car- 
rnina? prope ad immorlalitatis et rcligiouein el memoriam 
consecrantur.^' 


XENOPHON. Anabasis, I. 11. 

I. By whom, and when, was the office of Satraps instituted 1 
What was the nature of llic office ? and how many were there of 
them ? 

II. Draw an outline of a Map extending from the yEgcan, and 
marking the relative positions of the principal places mentioned 
by Xenophon in iiis lirst two books. 

III. By what other name was Lydia called? What dilferent 

families successively reigned in it? Enumerate in order the kings 
of the last family ; lind mention, with dates, the events 4}y which 
that family acquired the throne, and by which their empire was 
termimted. • 

IV. Give the English values of the bapeiKos, SfioXos, aiyXos, 

kairWij, xolyi'li, TrapaadyyrjSf ardbiov, jrXiOpoy, opyvid^ • 
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V. Explain the following phrases : OicrOat ra SrrXa — tcai 
7i‘yey — ctp<ffi ayopav 7t\i]Qovaav^€vv6iKCjs ^‘)(€iy — krayQriaav eiri rcr- 
Topufy. 

VI. Translate and explain epfiaWet eh tov Malav^pov, Also, 
oirios pf) eorrai eiri rip abeXip^^ What Other senses has em with a 
dative case ? 

VII. Distinguish accurately the oTrXtrai, and TreXraaral, 

What Grecian nations excelled in different kinds of military force? 
and which of them are mentioned in these two Books with their 
characteristic excellence? 

Vin. What were the dialects of the Greek language? In which 
did Xenophon write? Mention some particulars in w'hich his 
style differs from other stages of the same dialect. 

IX. Eep^ris ijTTriOeis rf, What battle was this ? Give its 
date in years B.C. and Olympiads. Do the same with the battle 
of Issus, and describe its geograt)hical situation. 

X. Explain the' following assertion of Tissapherncs : eyu) yeirwu 
ohcui rp 'EXXaSt. 

XI. Translate the following: 

1. Kai T(Hs aTparioiTais utiptiXeTO fiiaOos irXeov y rpuov fiyrQv Kni 

TToXXaKis loyres eni ras Oupas ciTrprovy, '() Se iXiribas Xeyiov bniyt’ 
Kal biiXos i)y (ivt^fievos' ov yap ijy irpos tov Tporrov tyovra py 

CLTrobiboyau 

2. TOVTip bk Tip TOTTip Tjp fiev {j yy irebiov^ airav vpaXoy (oarrep 
OaXarra, axpiyOiov bl nXypes,* el be ri kui aXXo Ivyy vXys y KaXdpov, 
ttrravra ijv evwby, luaTrep upujpara* blybpoy b' ovbey eyyy, (dypta 
TrXelarTOL ptv ot dypioi ovoi, ovk oXeyai be (TrpovOoi at peyaXtu* tyr/aay 
be Kal (bribes Kai bopKubes' ravra be ra dypia oi Imreis IbitoKor eviore, 
Kal 01 pev byoi, ' lirei ns bavKoi, TTpobpq^povTes dveiaTiiKerrav' ttoXv yap 
rov '(TTTTOV OuTToy erpe^ov’ Kal ttuXcv Irrei TrXr/orta^ot o lttttos, ravra 
licoiovy’ ebare ovk i)y Xa/3e7v, ei py biuonirres ot lirwets Oyptpev biabe” 
yopevoi rots imrots* 


TECHNICAL MEMORY. 


No. II .- — [Continued from No, LL] 

I HAVE already troubled you with some observations relative 
to artificCal memory : but I am so confident of its utility in a 
great variety of respects, that 1 am unwilling to drop the sub- 
ject, and cherish the hope that 1 shall be ablj, from time tt time, 
to bring under your notice fresh results of this study, 
in No. 51. of your Journal I made some remarks which 
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were intended to be general. 1 stated^ however, two or three 
particular illustrations of my design. By them we wTere ena- 
bled to arrive at an ej^^y method of remembering the duration of 
the the date of Apollonius Tyaneus, and the difference 

of the expressions, po/Z/ccmprewo, ^iwdpoUicemvei'to. J purpose 
to continue these particular instances, and am confident that 
many, who now read without benefit, would by a little attention 
stay the swift flight of knowlege; fix in the mind those fluttering 
facts w'hich wander there in confusion ; and, by giving them a 
local habitation, enahle themselves to say of them in the words 
of Ulysses: * 

OiS’, ou yap uxpag ycap^iug shavers jutow. 

After premising that no order is to bf expected in the position 
of the following facts, 1 proceed to.particniarise a fourth memo- 
rial association. It was not until a few weeks since that 1 dis- 
covered that 1 had fiom time to lime read and forgotten the 
Glyconic and the Pliciecratic measures. 1 determined to invent 
some mode by wliicli these metres sliould not (dude my me- 
mory hereafter. 4. 1 fixed the Glyconic by tins Glyconic of 
Horace: ‘ Urit me G/yre.ie nitor.’ o. The Phcrecralic by a 
line of the same writer in this metre : ‘ Insignemqiie pltuj'ctnx,* 
And thus by a little exertion I succeeded in imprinting on my 
mind two points of knowlege, wliich no care or attention liad 
hitherto been able to secure. 

(), In Falpi/s Grammar, p. P2, we arc told, that ‘a contrac- 
tion of two syllables into one, without *’*x. change of letters, is 
called Synaerosis and that, ‘ if there is a clKinge of vowels, 
it is called Crasis.' How shall we remember this ? For the 
diflcrence does not seem suggested by the derivation of the 
words, in Si/ucuresis, a and e are contracted into one vowel, 
the word remaining the same. This is a sufficient distinction. 

7« ^ The pcnultima of comparatives in loov, is long in the 
Attic, short in the Ionic and Doric dialects.* Falpy^s Gram- 
mar, p. 153. Consider a word like xaWlovss at the end of an 
lambic line in the dialogue of Euripides. 

8. The Cboriambic foot consists of one long, followed by 
two short, and* one long. By an inversion we obtain bicebo- 
riamb. Though, it must be confessed, this may be better kiiow'n 
from the choreas, and the iamb. Some grammars, we have 
observed, state the choriamb, but omit the choreu^ which is 
synonymous with the trochee. 

9. »The Ionic a iiiajore we obtain from the word majoribus. 

The Ionic a minore is the reverse of the Conner. 

10. The Proceleusmalic 1 remember by repeating it»^ two 
first syllables, which are Latin words : pr6ce proce. 
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1 1. The Dochmiac by- prefixing its two last syllables: miac<- 
dochmiic. 

12. The first of the Paeonic feet is Paeonia, a district 

of Macedonia^ is so marked. The second places the long syl- 
lable ill the second jdace : and so the third, and the fourth, in 
the corresponding places. The measure of the Epitrite feet is 
precisely the reverse of this. Thus, the third Paeon is w-v-' : 
the third Epitrit^ is 

13. ’Etv^uvto is ail instance of the Anlispastic. The termi- 
nation «VTo, the same number of syllables in these words, and the 
pant tense of the Greek word, cannot fail to bring this to the 
memory. — T stuv}/o is an instance of the Amphibrachys : but the 
derivation of the word, pieaning a short syllable on either side, 
takes away the necessity of any artificial association. The Am- 
phimacer is easily remembered for the same reason. It had 
been well for science, had all words been formed thus conveni- 
ently for the purposes of the memory. 

14. The liacchic is Now laeclnis and Bacchus are used 

for the same person. The term lacchic will fix in the mind the 
measure of this foot. 

15. Tlie Fvriliic may be remcmbcreil by the woid Tr'vpi. 

16'. Tlie Alolossus is marked like the united words and 

(Tuc: (JLujXoacrvg.. 

17. Latins patet op,o^uXo^ quam ofjLosOvoc/^ says Schweigha^u- 
ser ad Polyb. i. 10. The former is moie /h// than the latter. 

18. In distinguishing the accentuation ol words in tIktcv, t^s^co, 
S<,c. Dr. Valpy /Gy. Or, p. 1()8.) wiitcs; \uorpo<^osy he who 
feeds the people : . . . XaoVpo^o^, he who is fcil by the people.’ 
Who can loiget this part of an liexametci : Act | vj^ofds | he who 
IS I fed by the | people, 

19* Of the two PJiriys the elder was the naturalist. We 
often hear of ‘ natu inaxitnus,^ seldom of ^ natii minim ns.’ 

‘20. ‘ Cohors ’ w as larger than ^inanipulus.^ Think of a mere 
hamlhd, 

21. Cicero reckons three Jiipiters. The termination of * Ju- 
pi/e?*’ may eslablisli the fact in tlie memory. 

22. ' Atlici dicunt rWr^o-i,’ says Daw'cs. ’AQ ^ vai 

will make this easy. 

23. Zr^croiTg, and jtxaAAov &v i(rolfirjV are solecisms. The oi in 
these words and in o-oAootnr/xoj will make lliis plain. 

24. We readily know', and never mistake the quantity of adi- 
tiis, obitus ; why should we perpetually \icsitate in th^it of 
coitus and abitns ? 

Tqoy(o^ is, cursus : rpo^hs, rota. I hat is ct^rsus, which 
has the acute. 
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CG. S^ovh6\Qi$: quidam o-*royfiuAoi^, minus ilttice/^ Person 
ad Phoen. 1428. That is, some spoil it by writing (r:ro-vSyXoij. 

27. Monk says, ad ^ippol. 37, that aivsoo ha*s for its future 
aiVYjo-M in Homer, alyso-w in the Tragics. Tliis is easily remem- 
bered : as aiv£(ret$ cannot be admitted into Homer’s verse. 

28. The quantity of [j^iKpog will be easily remembered, from 
the circumstance, that, were it a pyrrhic, no controversy would 
exist as to the pronunciation of ^ oinicron.’ • 

29. The Alcaic stanza may be learnt from that stanza in 
Hoi ace: ^Non, si priores Mfeonius tenet | Sedes Honierus, 
Pindaricae latent, | Ceseque et Alcezi minaces, | Stesichorique 
graves Camoenae.’ Nor will the stanza, beginning with ' Sappho 
puellis,' 6cc. interfere with this, on the ground, that that stanza 
might with equal propriet}* be called a Sapphic, and therefore 
deceive us ; since that passage must be considered as ambiguous, 
as it contains the name 0/ Alcams as well as df Sappho : ' Al- 
caje, pleclro,’ Scc. 

30. ^ ’/tvreAafsT edd. Mss. Quod dedi, (sc. avreXa^ux ) est e 

Schol. Altera forma utuntur Attici, ut Qrest. 44(). sed hanc 
pra'feiunt.’ Poison ad JVIed. 1213. Tlie passage in the 
Orestes is this : uvriXa^ov xou Tromv h tco (jLspst, Here it 

is manifest that avTiXa^va-o would not have suited the metre, 
lienee vve may remember the distinction, by imagining that avri- 
Ku^vo-q would have been introduced into the passage in preference, 
had it been melrically correct, 

1 shall bring this number to a conclusion by a few general 
observations. The lUilily of this science, if we may dignify the 
system by so high and venerable a title, is sufliciently demon- 
.sliated by the custom of the earliest ages, still existing, and per- 
haps gaining ground in our day, of softening the ditljculties of 
committing ethical and sacred maxims to the memory, by the 
sweet numbers of the muse.* The ' ‘JSAevij^, lleleuam 
propter,’ and other metrical rules, may not be distinguished 


* It is singular, lioweVcr, that tlic author of Lilly's Grammar has con- 
trived to leave a dilFicuIty, which is perfectly uncalled-for and unneces- 
sary. In such lines or parts of lines as ‘ Callis, caulis, follis, collis,' * Et 
vermis, vectis, postis,^ ‘ Mos, flos, ros, et Tros, mus, dens, mens, pons, 
sinuil et fons,^ ‘llus, thus, jus, crus, pus,^ &c. how could it have escapecl 
the writer not to place* words of similar termination in alphabetical order, 
as ‘Crus, jus, pus, rus, thus,’ * Flos, mos, . . . dens, fons, mons, simul et 
pons’? ‘Collis’ similarly should precede ‘follis,* and is besides easily 
remcmJiered when folli^ing ‘ caulis.’ This irregularity has been avoided 
in Valpy’s Metrical Uules; which have been co\n{n\ \ii (i rant's Imtitutes 
jo/* Latin Grammar. • 
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indeed fur the iiarmony or softness of the poetry: but the 
confinement of certain necessary parts of knowlegc within the 
limits of versifiTcation is of course intended for facilitating their 
remembrance. The very earliest knowlege we acquire in this 
country is impressed on the memory by the same means : for 
who is ungrateful enough not to acknowlege himself indebted 
for some of the earliest points of his information to the metrical 
sing-song of * Thirty days hath September/ and ^ The Ram, the 
Bull, the heavenly Twins ’ ? The very common remembrance 
of the appearance of the ^Rutu[5inaostrea' foi sale in our shops, 
by the fact that they are in season in the months which have the 
letter r, is founded on the principle of facilitating knowlege. 
It may be objected, that there is but little dignity in this method : 
but utility is preferable to illiterate dignity; and knowdege, 
acquired by this mode, is decidedly preferable to ignorance 
without it. The acquisition of knowlegc, gained by whatever 
means, will always shed a lustre on the meanest individual : and 
every objection to our plan may easily be refuted by the very 
common truth ; Vila brevis, ars loiiga. 

.S. Y. 


CLASSICAL CRITICISM. 

On the Origin of the Adverbs AUoy Aliquo, Eo, EodciUy 
Ilby Quo, Quocunque, Quolibct, Quonam, Qu opium , 
QiwquOj Qiioquam, Utro, Utroqiie. 


These, and perhaps a few more adverbs \vhicli end in the 
letter Oy and involve as a common conception the point wliere a 
body that has been in motion stops, or a metaphorical meaning 
strictly analogous, have perplexed and embarrassed every gram- 
marian that has hitherto directed his thoughts to the history of 
their origin. Some maintain that they are obsolete datives pf 
the several pronouns to which they are allied; others regard 
them as ablatives ; one critic of note asserts that they may be 
either datives or ablatives, according to tl?e relation in which 
they stand to the rest of that particular sentence in which they 
happen to occur ; and others contend that they are accusatives 
plural, Frorfi this difference of opinion among the learned it 
may be lawfully inferred, that the derivations which they have 
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given were distinctly felt to accord imperfectly with the meaning 
of the words themselves, and that the teriuinatign alone deterred 
them from adopting others more appropriate and intelligible. 
Faccioiati in his account of jEo and Eodem evidently follows 
the general opinion that they are ablatives, whilst Gesner, less 
decided^ views Quo as being in certain of its significations closely 
allied to a dative, and as having in others a more striking affinity 
to the ablative.* Neither case, however, seenfs at all fitted to 


* Eo, la, cold, ablativiis pronominis Is, Id, adverbii more aclhibitus et 
multa signiticaus. Primo enim cst illuc, in eiim locum, &cc, 

Eodem, Id in quel mtdtsimo luogo, abiaiivi^ pronominis Idem adverbii 
more usurpatum, et significat in eiindem locum. Pacciol. sub Vocc. 
Eo et Eodem* • 

Quo (uhcrhialiter am ponitur interdum cv ablativo ortum videtur, ut cum 
adjunctos sihi habet compara^ivos, magis, minus, iSic. (Quo when construed 
with the compaiative is no adveib, but a true ablative of the pronoun, 
and ought on no account to be confounded with the adverb of place, 
which has led to these remarks.) lutcrdumcx dativo sccimdcc declinalionis, 
cum expUcmri potest per ad quid, vcl cui rei. Forte ad dntivum sunt qui re- 
ferant, cum cst adverbiam loci, ad queni vel in quein itur, Gesn. Thes, 
sub voc. Quo. 

Perizonius in his notes upon Sanctii Minerva, pag. 489. ed. 1714. 
Ainstc!., professes to entertain* no doubt whatever that Quo is the dativo 
of Qwi. (iuin et in dativo, says the learned critic, a Qui dixerunt olim 
Quoi, quod frequens apud Piautum et Lucretium, et sine i Quo. Nam 
sine dubio dativus est Quo in hisce, Quo tendis 9 Quo am pervenissent, 
apud Liv. i. 57. Quo secures attuUsti 9 apud Petron. p. 38. Martis vero 
signum quo mihi pacts auctori 9 Cic. Earn. 7. 23. In pjioribus intelligitur 
loco, in posterionbus usai vcl negotio, per cujus ellipseos notionem refer- 
tur id ad omne genus et numerum. Notwithstanding the author's shte 
dubio, nothing more is necessary than to answer any one of the questions 
which he has put to demonstrate that Quo is no dative. Take, for in- 
stance, the first, Quo tcjulis 9 Would a Roman answer to this, Venusia 
tendo; or Fuicolis tendol Neither Cicero nor Pliny sanction any such 
construction. Horace indeed gives Carthagini niintios mittam; but 
Carthngini seems in this passage to signify the people, not the place, for 
Carthagiriiensibus civibus mcis, as we say misit mihi literas. 

Sanctius maintains that these adverbs are accusatives plural; thus 
Quo tendis? ad qua tendis ? vel qua ad 9 vel qua usque 9 quasi sit ad qua 
loca usque 9 Nam mihi sunt accusativi plurales, ut, quousque, i. e. ad quai. 
Id. pp. 525, 526. atque ibi Perizon. The author of the Port-Royal Gram- 
mar, and Ruddiman, scern to concur in opinion with Sanctius ; of these, 
however, the latter is obviously in extreme doubt whether to refer them 
to the dative singular or the accusative plural. Quo (quod vulgo pro ad- 
verbio accipiunt) antiquus dativus esse videtur. Potest etiAi dici quo 
pro neutro plurali gwreesse positum per ellipsin priepositionis ad. Again, 
Sic €o. 0 t illo (qute vul^ adverbiis accensenlur) antiqui accusativi fuerint, 
pro ad ea vel ilia negolia, loca, &c. Nisi mails ad dativuhi sing, hacc re- 
ferre. Gram. Maj. Vol. i. p. 203. New Method, &c. Eng. Transl. 4758. 
Book 6. Sect. 2. Ch. 1. 5. p. 94. Vol. ii. 
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convey Jthe idea of motion terminated at the point which these 
adverbs describe, a conception which in Latin it seems the 
province of the accusative alone to express. Our object in the 
following remarks, accordingly, is to prove by such evidence as 
the case will admit, that these words were originally the accusa- 
tives of their respective roots. This opinion is not only counte- 
nanced by the meaning of the several words, but derives power- 
ful additional support from such forms of construction as the 
following ; Quo tu te agis ? Quonam^ i;iisi dornum Plant. 
Trill. 4. 3. 71. Quo te, Moeri,* pedes? an, quo via ducit, in 
tirljem? Virg. JicL ix. 1. i. e. an in urhem, quern in locum via 
ducit ? Quonam haec omnia, nisi ad suam perniciem pertinere ? 
Caps. B. Civ. i, 9. i. e.rid quidnam, nisi ad^ &c. 

At a period in the history of the Latin language contempo- 
raneous with that in which we may suppose these words to have 
assumed their adverbial character, the elision of the final m oc- 
curs so frequently as to afford us, without violating any known 
principle whatever, at least a plausible solution of the difficulty. 
The rejection of this letter in verse, when it is the terminating 
consonant before a word which begins with a vowel, and the 
well-known fact, that in the oldest inscriptions its absence as a 
final letter is almost universjjl, furnish rational grounds for be- 
lieving that these adveibs may without any obvious impropriety 
be referred to the accusative case singular. At an early period, 
of which, however, distinct traces still remain, this case in words 
of the second declension, as the roots of all those adverbs mani- 
festly are, terminated uniformly not in urn, but in om or o. I'he 
extant proofs of this peculiarity are too numerous and too well 
authenticated to leave any room for imputing it to accident or 
the engraver’s oversight. It is to tliis antiquated form of the 
accusative then, and not to datives or ablatives singular, nor to 
accusatives plural, that we think the language indebted for such 
words as Quo, Ho, Hodem, Sec,; and the ellipsis niay, we con- 
ceive, in perfect accordance with existing constructions, and the 
actual meaning of the abbreviated or adverbial form, be thus 
supplied; Quom (in loconi): Horn (in locom): Eomdem (in lo- 
com): &c. 

It seems not improbable that the Romans imparted somewhat 
of a nasal enunciation to their m and rt ; and that it is from them 
that sueb of the continental languages as are»the immediate de- 
scendants of the Latin have derived this marked peculiarity of 
utterance. Hence the Ornrm of the Roma is slides with facility 
into the Og/A of the modern Italians, and hence the ancient 
w filers, as is remarked by Columna on Ennii Frag. Hesselu, 
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p. 1821, used advenies for advenie?is, abses for absen.s, 8cc, It 
seems probable then that in ordinary conversation the i3ronmi-. 
cialiori of the soft tinal^w was scarcely perceptible, and in some 
words the existence of the letter \Vas at last forgotten. But 
when the language became an object of more general study, 
when, in consequence of the progressive improvement of the 
people at large, it became more cultivated and refined, and its 
grammatical principles were more perfectly .understood, its 
sounds were uttered with greater clearness and precision, and the 
indistinctness of the unlettered age which had passed away was 
succeeded by that fulness of articulation wliich every polished 
people is ambitious to employ. In a writing and a reading age, 
besides, the eye and the ear exert themselves conjunctly to se- 
cure for each letter a distinct uttemnee ; in the ages of ruder 
antiquity, when written documents are fai: from being familiar 
even to the best informed, the ear alone, wl/ose decisions yield 
in accuracy to those of the eye, is the only guide to whose 
counsel and direction it is permitted to resort. Hence there 
seem to be grounds for concluding, that in an early state of so- 
ciety those letters that are uttered with a soft and somewhat 
inaudible sound are frequently lost, and, even when the intro- 
duction of writing begins to give stability to the external forms 
of the language, are not always resumed, though their absence 
is soiiictiines indicated by such marts as have been invented to 
announce an incomplete orthography. When, however, the 
superior cultivation of the people has rendered the perfection of 
their language an object of care and attention, the anomalies 
which originate in conversation gradually disappear, and the more 
full and perfect forms of the language are, partially at least, re- 
stored. It need not then surprise us much to observe tlie oc- 
currence of words in the earliest remaining monuments of the 
Latin language deprived of certain essential letters, which in its 
more advanced state again resume their proper place ; nor on 
the other hand ought it to be held wonderful, if, in many cases, 
letters that at one time formed primary constituents in the struc- 
ture of certain wordis, when they were once dropped, were ever 
afterwards forgotten and neglected. Now if, agreeably to these 
doctrines, it can be shown, either from any peculiarity in the 
pronunciation of the final m in the most improved state of the 
language, or from the monuments and inscriptions^ of earlier 
times, that it W'as not ,sounded or but feebly articulated, and that 
in inscriptions it w^s of so little consequence as to be often en- 
tirely disregarded, we are certainly warranted to* conclude, that 
no objection can be drawn from the circumstance that Eo,i^uo, 
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&c. want the final m, so powerful as to rentier it absolutely ne- 
cessary to resort to any other case than the accusative for the 
solution of the 'apparent difiiculty whiclj their termination in- 
volves. 

Of the facility with which the Romans, even in the most per- 
fect state of their literature, dispensed with their final none 
can entertain any doubt who recals to mind the fact already 
alluded to, and familiar to the most ordinary scholar, its regular 
elision in every kind of verse, when the following word begins 
with a vowel. As this elision is* universal, we cannot be per- 
suaded to consider' it as a poetical licence, nor an unauthorised 
innovation on the established pronunciation of Latium. The 
poet was taught it by the practice of his country, and merely 
adhered to a usage which he, found he had neither the right nor 
the power to alter. 

Again, in regard to the final m of the accusative singular, ge- 
nitive plural, 8ic. we may observe, that ils obscure enunciation 
appears to have led to its exclusion from all inscriptions of very 
ancient date. Some contrivance, indeed, such as the apostrophe 
before s of the Englisli genitive, may possibly in these cases 
have been employed to denote the absence of a letter, though 
none such, so far as 1 know, is mentioned by those who have 
examined, collected, and arranged the inscriptions that remain. 
Of the fact itself there cannot perhaps be adduced a stronger 
and more conclusive proof than that furnished by the inscription 
dug up about three centuries ago near the Porta Capena, com- 
memorative of the reduction of Corsica and Aleria by L. Scipio, 
a son of Scipio Barbatus. It is thus exhibited by Sirmond and 
Aleander ; and by Hobhouse, Illustrations, &:c. p. 1 70. See also 
the preceding page of the same author, where he quotes another 
inscription equally illustrative of the opinion which we have ad- 
vanced. 

Hone oino ploirume. cosentiunt. R. Luonoro. optumo fiiise, 
viro Lucio M. Scipione filios Barbati Consol. Censor. Aidilis. 
hie fuet. Hie cepit Corsica Aleriaque urbe. Dedet tempes- 
tatibus. Aide mereto. These words in the orthography of a 
later age are as follows ; Hunc unum plurimi conseritiunt Roma: 
honorum optuvmm fuisse virurn Lucium ill. Scipionem, Filim 
liarhatiy Consul, Censor, Mdilis hie Juit, flic cepit Corsiemu 
Aleriamqt{e urbern. Dedit tempeslatibus cedem merilo.^ Hie 

’ Sed ct patel iflud, quod dixi, ex antiquissima inscriptioiit L. Scipio- 
nis, nhi m in aliquot vocabulorum extreuio omittitiir, lauquain literaolim 
minus, at a posterioribus inagis frequentata, vcl certe ad?cilitia, ct ideo 
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omission of the final m throughout this inscription cangot be 
accid(?ntal. The peculiarity which so strikingly attracts our at- 
tention, in contemplating this very ancient relique, gives a strong 
appearance of plausibility to the opinion which has been ad- 
vanced ; and when we consider that this explanation coincides 
perfectly with the signification which the words referred to bear, 
whilst all others deviate from it more or less, the evidence in 
favor of the origin for which we contend seems *lo be as clear, 
full, and consistent, as^the philologist can reasonably expect. 

The termination om is well ascertained to l^e a more ancient 
form of the accusative than um in words of the second declen- 
sion, nor can it for a moment create a doubt in the mind of any 
intelligent inquirer. On somewhat better grounds, however, 
it may be questioned how Quo can be a product of Quern ; a 
position obviously assumed when maintain that to all the 
wmrds mentioned, in locurii must be supplied to fill up the ellip- 
sis in their construction. 

Whatever be the rationale of the declensions — whether, as 
many grammarians think, their number may safely be restricted 
to three, or whether they may be divided into five, as is uni- 
formly done by the practical teacher of the language, or whether 
they may with still greater propriety ]^e reduced to one, appears 
on this occasion to be a question which, it is of little consequence 
to investigate. That the same word assumes the garb sometimes 
of one declension, sometimes of another, is a fact of too ordi- 
nary occurrence to be denied ; and the simple mention of this 
circumstance is sufficient to account for the apparent anomaly 
observable in attempting to derive Quo from Quern. Quo, qua, 
quo, in the ablative; quorum, qiiarum, quorum, and queis, in the 
genitive and dative plural, with other cases as analogically formed 
as these, clearly demonstrate the relation subsisting between Qui 
and words of the first and second declension; whilst Quibus, the 
obsolete nominative plural ques, quern, mi, &c. evince its affinity 
to the third. The forms cuimodi and cukuimodi too, which are 
decidedly genitives, refer us at once to Quus, or Cum, a, um, as 
their nominative, and prove the regular inflexion of this word in 
ancient times, either as an adjective of the first and second de- 
clensions, or of the third, at the pleasure of the writer. From this 
Quus then is formed in the accusative Quum, or Quom, or Cum, 


addi modo, modo omitti,*solita. Deniqiie colligitur id ex etiam, quod 
sola hgec consonans in metro, sequente vocali, eliditiir. Perizon. in 
Sanct. Min. p. 487. Ed. Amslel. 1714. * 
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which grammarians denominate adverb, conjunction, or prepo- 
sition, ’according to the place it holds, and the duty it performs, 
in a sentence.* There can be no doubt, ^ then, that the accusative 
was anciently quom ; and, if this is admitted, we have only to 
contend for the facility with which the elision of the final m is 
effected to establish a perfect coincidence between the form of 
the word and its appropriate and characteristic meaning. This 
correspondence between the origin and the meaning — a corre- 
spondence which ought to be the groundwork of every philolo- 
gical investigation — cannot, oij any principle witli wliich we 
arc acquainted, be reconciled wdth the formation of these words 
from any other case than that to which we have referred them. 

If such be the origin of Quo, the other words mentioned are 
so obviously formed on the same principle as to need no farther 
illustration or comment. 

A. It C\ 

Edinhurghf April, 1824. 


DE QUANTITATE SYLLABARUM ANCIPITUM IN 
Forluitus, Gratidtiis, Pituita. 

(iratuitm sicut ei fortuitns, auctoritatc Horatii contra vul- 
gum, peiuiltima prodiicta.” Chr. Becmani Bornensis Mann- 
dtictio ad L. L, necnon de Origg, L, L,, Hanoviie IG 29 . p. 
ol4. 

A forte iist for tuit us ; ut a gratis, grataitus. Fortuittt 
non tain adverbium cst, quam quasi advcrbiiim. Nani intelli- 
gitur casu. Interdum taiiicii junctim Icgas, Casu ct fortuito, 
Sed turn potins forUiiin scribendum, ut est in mdioribus hbris. 
— — Ex graiiis autem factum gratis xocru- arvyxoTr^v : a quo gra- 
tuitus ; ut a forte, fortuitusJ^ Jo. G. Vossii Etj/m, L, L. 

pa 2 iuillima producitur ab Horatio Od.2, 15, 17. 


' The* preposition, as it is called, seems to im^Uy time, and intimates 
tViat some act or condition is contemporaneous with another mentioned. 
It is spelt gnom in an inscription quoted by Lan^i, p. 154 . Butler’s 
derivation frotii erwv or is not, we think, probable. See his Praxis, 
But this subject would require a disserlation. 
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Nec fortuitum spernere cespitem Leges sinebant. Sic Vbaedrus 
4, 4. Ausdti. ill VII Sap, de Solone v. 3., At Manil. 1, 
182. Petron. Sat, c. Ii35 Juvenal. Sat. 13, 225. et alii corn- 
piunt : nisi malis ad synseresim recurrere, et trisyllabani vocem 
facere : quod tamen durius esse videtur.” Forcellini Lex, tot, 
Latin. Gratuitus, paenultima syllaba brevis est, Stat. Silv. 
1, 6, 16 . Quidquid nobile Ponticis nucetTs, Quod ramis pia 
gemiitiat Damascus, Largis gratuitiim cadit*ruinis. Posse 
tamen produci quidavn putant, exemploToO ap. Horat.. 
Od. (1. c.) ” Forcellio. » 

Fortuito, mediam ut plurimum producit, Plaiit.Au/. 1, 2, 
41. Horat. Od. (1. c.) T!iec fortuitum spernere cespitem. Sic 
gratuitus, pituita.*^ Pli. Parei Lex. Cr*. ^*Gratuita operoy Cist. 
4, 2, 74. penultima longa, ut ap. llomt. fortuitum/^ Pareus. 

** ^ Fortuitus,^ inquit Serv. in JBw. 6, 179*. . Itur in antiquam 
silvam etc. ^ ab eimdo <5st et a fortuna compositum.’ Quod 
vanum : itus est terminatio, ut in gratuitus. Sed illud recte, 
quod ibidem ait, ‘ Producit autem 1, et corripit,' laudatque 
J u venal. Sat. 13. extr. Non quasi fortuitii nec ventorum rahie^ 
sed Iratus cadat in terras^ et vindicet ignis. Et contra Horat. 
Carm. (I. c.) Hie enim nisi I litera longa sit, non stat versus. 
Hactenus ille. Versus Horatii e«it alcaicus dactylicus; tui 
secundus pes est iambus. Sic corripitur Manil. 1, 182. Nam 
neque fortuitos ortus surgentibus dstris : producitur in ilio tro- 
chaico Auson. vii Sap. Solon.y Non erunt honores uuquam 
fortuiti munerisJ* Gesner. Thes. L. L. 

GratuiluSy quantitas tertiae syllabae prorsus est anceps, 
eodem modo ut in fortuitus, cujus tertiani Horatius produxit 
(1. c.) Stat. Silv. 1, 6, l(). Et quas priccoquit Ebosita cannas, 
Largis gratuitum cadii rapinis. Sunt phaleuci.*' Gesner. 

Fortuitus, anceps est ; usitate autem corripitur. Plautus, 
Horatius, Ausonius, Buchananus, et Heinsius produxeruiit : 
Manilius contra ’^et Juvenalis corripuerunt ; quorum tamen in 
locis qui cum Olao Borrichio in Parnasso in Nuce ad v. 830. 
<ruvi^t](nv comminiscuntur, quasi for tui tus tribus syllabis longis; 
ultima nempe ob sequentis vocabuli incipientem consonantein 
per positionem longa : dicti hi poetae posuissent, temere nituntur 
contra. Analogia enim, quae est • in gratuitus, de quo paulo 
post, huic figmento obstat; si enim Papinius Statii^ penulti- 
mam in gratuitus corripit, cur non similiter eadem in fortuitus 
corripi queat ? Cf. Poet. Giess. 71. et Voss, jdrt, Gramm. 297.” 
Noltdhii Lex. Antf-Parhariim 1,275. • 

Gratuitus, anceps ; usitate autem corripitur. Dousa*qui- 
VOL, XXIX. Cl. Jl. . NO. LVlIl. 2 A 
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dem 1« l\ Pracidaneorum in Petron. 16. produci tantum de- 
bere cdntendiC ; sed contra Statii, luculentissimi poetaB, auctori- 
ta8 est i. 1. Site, Carm.vXUy ubi legas v. l6, JLar&i$ gratui-^ 
turn cadit rapinis, Neque enim hie comminiscenaa (ruvi^i](ri; 
est^ quasi gratuitum tribus sjllabis dixerit. Nusquani enini 
Papinius in phalaecis iii hac regione, spoudeo est usus^ quod 
Catullus sibi permisit. Rectius igitur statdetur penultima 
anceps, ut eadem in fortiiituSy de quo supra. Nani si Papinius 
tertiam in gratuitus corripuit, cur non similiter terlia in /or/wiYws 
^ corripi queat ? Ac si Plautus, ‘Horatius,* Ausonius tertiam in 
fortuitus produxefe, cur non ad illiid exemplum tertiam quoque 
in gratuitus producere liceat ?” Noltenius 1. c. p. 283. 

“ At anceps est pemiUima in Jhrluitm : quod aliqui semper 
corripi piitarunt. Sed tantpin abest, ut evincant quod volunt, 
ut ne illud quidem,. corripi earn posse, solide probent. Juve- 
nalis versum adducunt, cui tres prinia syllable constituant da- 
cty^lum. Locus est Sat, 13. 

Non quasi Jortuitus, me tentorum rahie, sed 
Iratus cadat in terras^ et vindket ignis. 

Ita enira ex Aldiua et Ms. nostro legeriduiii, non judkety ut in 
vulgatis et altero est Ms. nostro. Sed profecto argumentum 
hoc invalidum est, cum dici possit secundani et tertiam in for- 
luitu 8,fortuiiuSy (utrumque in Mss*, legas,) contrahi xuru crwyi- 
quomodo et Horat. dixit Ep. 1, 1. 

Prcedpne sanus, nisi cum pituila rnolesta est, 

Nam produci primam> liquet ex illo Catulli ad Farium, (23, 
17.) 

A te sudor abest, abest saliva, 

Mucusque et mala pituita nasi. 

Sane pene ultimam in trocliaicis istis liquido producit Plant. 
jdul, actus 2, scena 1 ; 

Post medium (ctatem, qui rnediam ducit uxorern domum. 

Si earn senex anum prcegnanlemjbrtuiliifccerity 
Quid dubitas, quin sit paraUim nomen puero Postumus f 
Apud Horat. quoque legere est (1. c.) 

Nec fortnitum spernere cespitem 
Leges sinebant, 

Et ap. Anson, in Ludo Sapientum est iste trochaiciis. 

Non erunt honores unquam fortuiti muneris, 

)£stque ^riptores hosce secutus Alciatus, .cum scripsit 1. 2. 
hetpegY. Juris c. 7. 

Frustra putavit esse te, Virtus, ^atam, 

QA(c fortuitis servkhas casibus. 

Net’ in Jortuitus tantum, sed in gratuitus quoque eos fugit 
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ratio. Non tamen assentio Jano Douzse^ qui in Pracidqneis ad 
[iorat. (2, !()•) TO I in hujusroodi male corripi putat. Nany ap, 
Stat. est phaliccius ill^iSV/v. 1. 

Largis gratuitum cadit rapinis,*^ 

G. J. Vossii Aristarchus p. 104. 

Hsec qui non consideret^ facile in quantitate labetur. Ita 
primam in pituita corripere non dubitabit, quia ap. Horat. sit 
JBp. 1, 1,(108.) 

Pi'CEciptie saiius, 7iisi cum pituita molcsta est. 

At hie trisyllabum est^ Produci vero priingm, indicat Catulli 
hoc ad Furium, 

Mucus et mala pituita 7}asL 
Et Persii istud Sat. 2, (57.) * 

Somnia pituita qui purgatissima mittunt.^^ 

Voss. 1. c. p. 71. Pituita per synaeresin vox est trisyllaba 
ap. Pers. (1. c.) Primam syllabam aperte producit Catullus ad 
Furium s, 23, 17. 

A te sudor abest, ahest saliva^ 

MucusquCf et mala pituita nasi, 

itaque tiisyllabum etiam est ap. Horat. Serrn. 2, 275. stomacho-^ 
que tumultum Lenta feret pituita ^ et Fp, (I.c.)^^ Gesner. Thes. 
Ij. L. Pituita, humor redundans, ex ore naribusque Aliens, 
prodiicitur, Horat. Ep. (1. c.) ubi tamen synaeresi hoc vocabiilum 
contrahitur in trisyllabum ; nani priina syllaba semper reperitiir 
producta. Ol. Borrichii Parnassus in Nuce ad v. 1 630.” 
Nolteniiis 1. c. p. 332. Pituita, sanguis irnperfecle coctus, 
hntnor crudiis, aqueus, excrementitius, vel naturaliter vel praeter- 
naturaliter in coipore genitus: quo pertinent mucus narium, qui 
ex capite redundat, saliva, phlegma, phlegma venlriculi et in- 
testinorum : a tttvco et Trirvoo, SpuOp et Tr^Tyoiw, Coagulo* Kidet 
Quintil. 1, 6. (al. 10.) eum, qui dictain putavit, (luisL peiat vitam. 
Prima syllaba prodiicitur, et tertia, Catull. (I, c.) Secuiida et ter- 
lia aliquando per syn 2 eresin coalescunt, Pers. (1. c.) Horat. (I. c.)” 
Eorcellinus. Sic et Catullus pituitec primam cum produxit, 
Mucusque et mala pituita naso, non corripuit Horat. nisi cum 
pituita molcsta est, Sed trisyllabum posuit ita ut medium ele- 
mentuiii, Aiolicum fiat digamma : quod et clicitur ex iUlii Sto- 
lonis judicio, qui a petendo vitam duci ratus est.” J . C. Scaliger 
Poet. 7. p. 844. “ Pituita, J. C. Seal. (1. c.) Catullus pituita 
primam produxit, Mucusque et mala pituita nasi*^ fap. Seal, 
est wflso,] nec corripuit Horat. nisi cum pituita molesta est, 
Sed t«s 3 illabum posniit ita, ut medium elementum ALolicum fiat 
digamma : quod et elicitur ex A21ii Stolonis judicio, qui pe- 
tendo vitam duci ratus est. Quintil. (1. c.) Qiiamvis autem 
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pituita ;Btliis formetur a vtrra, quia sit lenlus humor, adimtar 
picis, tamen £liutn sublevat Plato in Timao : he 

Tceu uXfJbopov wavrwv votn/jf^urm, ^tra^ylverat xuTafj>oixx* 

8i rov$ Tovov$, iU iravroSaTrou^ ovraf wavroJa voo-ijjxaTa elAi)- 

^ffv. £t quia pituita vitse quasi hostis et plurirnorum morborum 
causa est^ sane a petendo vitam merito dicitur/^ Chr. Becmani 
Manuductio ad L. L. p, 850. Pituita si coacervetur aut 
corrumpatur, nvultos morbos ssepeque mortem adferre solet, 
eoque ^lio Stoloni videbatur sic dicta, quis pet at vitam, Quam 
etymologiam merjto improbat Pabius (1. c.) Grsecis vocatur 
fKiyi^u, quod, (ut est in Etym. M.,) vupa to (pXeyco xar avTi^^a- 
<r<v ^l/vygoTctTOV ydg hri. Verum antiphrasis nihil est nisi iiisci- 
tise asylum. Quare vidondum an non pituita potius dicatur a 
itlrruy i. e. Pix^ nempe qub glutinoso lentore pici similis sit, 
Atque hoc etymon firmat, quod eapse de causa etiam herba 
genus dictum sit vWra, cujus tactu, si cum melle teratur, digiti 
cohaerent, Plinio auctore. ^kiyp. 0 L autem, ut ego quidem su^ 
spicor, non ita quidem dicitur, quia sit per se igueum, sed quia 
per accidens causetjebres. Quippe (fXey/jta dfu xai aX/xopdv 
wuvToov vocrrifidreov Scot yiyyerai Kara^poixu, Pituita acida et salsa 
fans est morborum, quicuuque e distillatione Jiunt, ut ait Plato 
in Timao*^ G. J. Voss. Etyjn. L. I*. 

The above passages are all, which I have seen on these con- 
troverted points, and from their juxtaposition it is no very trou- 
blesome matter to make our way through the difficulty and to 
put the student in possession of rules sufficient to direct his 
judgment. 

1 . To determine the quantity of the penultimate in fortuilus, 
gratuitus, we must define the etymology of those words. Ser- 
vius derives fortuilus from eo and fortuna : ille habeat secum 
servetque sepulcro. Vossius with more sense and felicity derives 
it from forte, and therefore considers uitus as the mere terniina* 
tion, and in like manner he derives gratuitus from gratis. Let 
us for a moment admit the absurd etymology of Servius — then 
the word fortuilus has its penultimate short to a certainty ; for 
it would follow the same analogy, as in circuit us: Virg. uSEn^ 
11, 767. 

Undique circuitum, et certam quatit improbus hastam. 

But if we have recourse to the opinion of Vossius — then also the 
quantity is^ manifestly determined to be s\ioxt, fortuilus, 2. But 
an objector will start up and say that an adjective so formed and 
terminated is a novelty in the Latin language. 1 answer that 
the principle oV formation and the kind of termination appear in 
at least two adjectives, fortuilus and gratuitus, and therefore, 
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however novel the fact may be, it is not singular. And ^who, in 
the consciousness of universal knowlege and the pride of accu^ 
rate learning, will ven|ure to assert that the whole compass of 
Roman literature supplies no other examples? Does not the 
parent Greek language abound with novelties, and even with sin- 
gularities ? For instance, a word coined by Simonides 

(ap, Arislot. Hist. Anim. 5, 8.) is formed against analogy, and 
to the best of my belief unsupported by any other Greek word of 
kindred formation. 3* The words circuit us and tennitas show 
that there was nothing in the sound of fort^itus cacophonous 
enough to be rejected by the delicacy of a Roman ear. 4. The 
language of Roman satire, like the Greek iambic, approximates 
to common discourse, and, as Juvenah has used the 

probability is that the word was so pronounced in ordinary con- 
versation. 5. Statius has shortened the penultimate of gratm- 
tus, and would, no doubt, have served fortuitus in the same 
manner. But, supposing the common pronunciation to have 
been fortuitus^ gratuitus^ neither gods nor men would have 
tolerated the impiety of a poet, w’ho violated the sanctity 
of the language by substituting i for 7. 5. The advocates for 
lengthening the doubtful syllable in prose confidently appeal to 
Horace as Augustan authority, llipt the authority applies only 
to verse, and undoubtedly a modern, writer of Odes may follow 
the example of Horace. But 1 ask, has Horace treated any 
other word in a similar manner ? If so, he has availed himself 
of a poetic licence, and his authority in reference to prose will 
avail nothing, f). Horace had the authority of *PIautus to plead 
for his usage, and the language of Roman Comedy would deter- 
mine the point in favor of Horace, if this be the only instance, 
in which J^lautus can be himself accused of violating quantity 
to accommodate his verse. It may be reasonably supposed that 
in the time of Plautus great liberties were taken with the Roman 
tongue and that the quantity of many words had not been ob- 
served with uniform exactness by all Writers. 7. But cannot 
fortuitus and gratuitus be pronounced as trisyllables f I reply 
that they cannot be so pronounced in prose, because the Latin 
language has no diphthong m, but the contraction of i/, i into ui 
may be occasionally admitted into poetry, as in the instance of 
pituita. It must, however, be confessed, (and I am indebted 
to a learned frieild for the remark,) that in the ^olic dialect, 
from which the Latin is derived, the diphthong m exists, as in 
Sapphonftm. Priscian p. 22.: Apud ^oles vi ssepe 
amittit vim Iitcrae in metro, ut 5«9r<>», See JIait- 
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taire’s (Jr. L. Dialecti p. 327. 8. I shall be happy to see the 
subject, which have attempted to discuss, argued by abler pens 
than mine; and 1 claim no other merit thin that of a pioneer, in 
clearing the ground for a future adventurer. 

E. H. BARKER. 

T/ietford, May, 1824. 


ON THE 

ORIGIN OF MILTON S LYCIDAS. 


Since the days of the impostor Lauder no one has dared to 
accuse Milton of plagiarism. It is far from the intention of 
the writer of the following pages to fasten that charge on the 
immortal poet. If we look to the essay of Dr, Farmer on the 
learning of Shakspeare, or consult any of his numerous com- 
mentators, we find that all his dramatic and poetical works are 
built on some tale or history, yet we do not presume to consider 
him as a plagiary: therefore if w'e discover a monody on the same 
subject as that on Lyeidas, treated in the same allegorical manner, 
similar in structure, containing the same imagery, and often the 
same expressions, we may conclude, that it was the model on 
which Lyeidas was formed, without accusing Milton of intended 
plagiarism. 

It is singular that neither Warburton, Hurd, Warton, John- 
son, Todd, nor any other acute and able commentators, dis- 
covered the source from which this monody was derived. 

Milton’s profound knowlege of the language of Italy and 
of her -Latin writers is too well authenticated to require farther 
remark. 

Among the most celebrated of the Latin poets of Italy is 
Balthasar Castiglioni, a Mantuan, born in 1468, who 
was made Bishop of Avila by the Emperor, w'hen sent by 
Clement t}ie Seventh on an embassy to that monarch, 

Castiglioni was distinguished for bis learning and for his 
works in prose and verse. Some of his poetical composHions 
have been highiy lauded by Julius Scaliger. Among his poems 
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is an elegy entitled Alcon. Serrasius speaking of this poem 
says : 

» 

Castilionius (scilicet T«las) deflet poetiie Falconis Mantuani juvenis 
moriem, quern secum domi ab aelate ineunte aluerat, habueratque comi- 
tem et sociura studiorum ac vigiliariim suarum omnium. 

Milton in his monody laments, under the name of Lycidas, 
his friend and fellow-student Edward King, ^vvlio was ship- 
wrecked on his passage to Ireland in a crazy vessel, which 
foundered during a ctilm, not far from the coast of England. 

The similarity in the subjects of the Elegy of Alcon and 
the Monody of LvciDAs is evident. Let us now examine the 
manner in which both the poets have composed their poems. 

Milton allegorically says of Lycidas : 

For we were nursed upon the self-same 
Fed the same Hock by fountain, shade, and rill. 

iolas, i. e. Castiglioni, tells of Alcon : 

Nos etenim a teneris simul usque hue viximus annis, 

Frigora pertulimusque sestus, noctesque, diesque, 

Communique simul sunt pasta armciua labore. 

In the above quotations both are allegorically represented in the 
characters of shepherds, each pursuing with his friend their 
pastoral avocations. 

Dunstcr acutely conjectured that the lines 

I come to pluck your berries harsh and crude ; 

And with lorced lingcis rude, • 

Shatter your leaves before the mellowing year — 

were derived from these words of Cicero ; 

£t quasi poma ex arboribus, cruda si sint, vi avelluntur ; si matura 
et cocta, decidunt; sic vitam adolescentibus vis aufert, senibus maturi- 
tas. 

The mind of Milton was so imbued with classic lore, that 
Dunster’s suggestion bears the air of probability ; particularly 
as the xvord cruda is used by Cicero: but as the Elegy of 
Alcon contains the following lines, and since, as will be seen, 
the structure of the poem is throughout the same, 1 am inclined 
to consider the idea as emanating from 

Non metit«ante diem lactentes messor aristas, 
lakmatura rudis non carpit poma colonus, 

Milton tells us^^f his friend’s untimely end : 

For Lycidas is <lead, dead ere his prime, 

Young Lycidas, and hath not left his peer. 
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CastiglioDi commences his poem with 

Ereptum fatis primo sub flore juvents, 

^ Alconem' nemorum decus^ et solatia jmantum. 

Ljcidas’ love for the Muses is celebrated^ and the elegant 
latinism from the first epistle of Horage^ 

Seu condis amabile carmen^ 

is made to adorr. the beautiful apostrophe—* 

Who would not sing for L^^idas ? He kcnew 
Himself to sing, and build the lofty rhyme. 

Castiglioni thus speaks of his friend : 

Alcoo delicise Mu^arum et Apollinis, Alcon 
Pars anims, &c. 

When the following lines from both the poets are considered 
together, it is presumed that the association of ideas will be too 
evident to require any metaphysical elucidation. 

Milton under the fictitious images of rural employments 
describes his studies with his friend : 

Meanwhile the rural ditties were not mute. 

Temper'd to the oaten flute*; 

Hough Satyrs danced, and Fauns with cloven heel 
From the glad sound would not he absent long ; 

And old Damoetas loved to hear our song. 

Castiglioni in the same figurative language writes : 

Queni toties Fauni et Dryades sensere cancutem, 

Quern toties Pan cst, toties miratus Apollo, 

Flcbant Pattores 

The former speaks of 

* -Fauns with cloven heel. 

The latter enumerates among the mourners for Alcon, 
Capripedes Satyriscos. 

Milton in the following words conveys a poetical and touch- 
ing thought : 

The willows, and the hazel copses green, 

Shall now no more be seen 

Fanning their joyous leaves to thy soft lays. 

the origin of which is found in 

Non tecum posthac molli resupinus in umbra 
Effugiam longos aestivo tempore soles ; 

Non tua vicinos niulccbit fistula montes,* 

Dotta dec umbrosse resonabunt carmina valles. 
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Even the line 

Ay me! I fondly dream 

has a thought responsive to it in 

Vana mihi incassum fingebam somnia demens. 

In the ensuing verses of our English bard are a few lines 
on which I wish to offer some remark^ since^the reference of 
Milton has not been noticed by Warton : 

Were it not bdtter done, as others use 
To sport with Amaryllis in the shade, 

Or with the tangles ofNeaera's hair? 

These lines contain a sarcastic allu^on to Buchanan, who 
often wandered from his severer studies to sport with Amaryllis, 
or sing of Neaera : 

Cum das basia, n^ctaris Neaera 
Das ml pocula, das dapes Deorum, 

Ut facius videar mihi repente 
Unus e numero Dehm, Deisve 
Siquid altius est, beatiusve. 

Milton was residing in the country when he wrote the 
monody on his friend, consequently his mind was alive to every 
rural image; yet even thisiament,* 

Thee, Shepherd, thee the woods, and desert caves 
With wild thyme and the gadding vine o’ergrown, 

And all their echoes mourn ; . 

The willows and the hazel copses green 

Shall now no more be seen 

Fanning their joyous leaves to thy soft lays. 

As killing as the canker to the rose, 

Or taint^worm to the weanling herds that grazCf 
Or frost to flowers, that their gay wardrobe wear, 

When first the white thorn blows ; 

Such Lycidas thy loss to shepherds^ ear 

has a passage so responsive to it in feeling and imagery, that, 
when considered with the other similarities, it leads us, at least, 
to conclude that he. remembered it : 

Arboribus cecidere coma0, spoliataque honore est 
Sylva suo, solitasque iiegat pastoribus umbras. 

Prata siuim amisere decus^ morientibus herbis 
Arida ; sunt sicci fontes, et fiumina sicca. 

Infcecunda parent promissis frugibus arva, 

"Etmala crescentes ruhigo exedit aristas. 

Squalor tristis habet pecudes, pecudumque magistros. 

Those who are ^accustomed to watch the operations of theii 
minds, to trace with patient care their ideas to their sottreesj 
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and to observe accurately the various aissociations arising from 
the same origin^ and spreading into various ramifications 
unconnected in their details, will readily perqeive that the foi- 
lowing«passage, (with the circumstance of his friend being a 
churchman^) 

Impastus stabulis sscvit lupus, iibere raptos 
Dilania(^2<& ferns miseris cum matribus agnos ; 

Perque canes pr»dam irftpavidus pastoribus aufert— - 

gave rise to the prophetic insiniistlion of the execution of Arch” 
bishop Laud, whom he considered as the cause of all the 
schisms then existing in the church — 

Besides what the 'grim wolf with privy paw 
Daily devours apace, and nothing sod : 

But that two-handed engine at the door 
Stands rcady*to smite once, and smite no more. 

The opinion almost receives confirmation from the fact, that 
bolli the poets make a sudden transition to rural imagery of a 
more tender character : Milton in his beautiful invocation — 

Return, Alpheus, the dread voice is past, 

That shrunk thy streams ; return Sicilian Muse, 

And call the vales, and bid them hither cast 
Their bells, and flowre'is of a thousand hues. 

Ye valleys low where- the mild whispers use 
Of shades, and wanton winds, and gushing brooks, 

(“Nil nisi triste sonant et sylvje, et pascua, ct ainnts, 

£t liqiiidi fontes; tua Iristia funcra fierimt’^) 

On whose fresh lap the swart star sparely looks ; 

Throw hither all ^our quaint enameled eyes. 

That on the green turf suck the honied showers 
And purple all the ground with vernal flowers. 

Bring the rathe primrose that forsaken dies, 

The tufted crow-toe, and pale jessamine, 

The white pink, and the pansy peak'd with jet, 

The glowing violet, 

The musk-Tose, and the well-attired woodbine, 

With cowslips wan that hang the pensive head. 

And every flower that sad embroidery wears : 

Bid Amaranthus all his beauty shed. 

And daflbdilhes fill their cups with tears, 

To strew the laureat herse where Lycid lies. 

This invocation has one in the Alcon so nearly responsive to 
it in the names of the flowers and the scope of the passage, that 
the spring from which it flowed is clearly seen : 

Vos mecum, o pueri, beneolcntes spargi,te flores, ^ 
Narci&sum, atque rosas, et suave rubentcin hyacinthum, 
f Atque umbras hedera lauroque inducite opacas. 

Nec desint casia*, pcrmixtaqiie cinnama amonio, 
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Excitet lit dulces aspirans ventus odores. 

* « • * » 

Interea violas intertexent amaranthis, 

Et tuniulo spargent llores et serta NapterR. 

There are no lines in the Lyeidas which exceed in iiiagniii- 
ccncc and beauty the simile of 

So sinks the day-star in the ocean bed, 

And yet anon repairs his drooping head, 

And tricks his^Deams, an(> with new-spangled ore 
Flames in the forehead of the morning sky 

Unless so many corresponding parts had been discovered, I 
should have hesitated in saying that it may be deemed a splendid 
paraphrase of 

Adspicc, decedens jam Sol declivis Olympo 
Oeddit, ct iiiuricivs accendit skhna cceIo ; 

Sed tamcn occiduo cum laverit <c(juorc currus, 

Idem iterum terras orienti luce reviset. 

Milton’s thoughts rise beyond the simile, and he triumphantly 
exclaims : 

Through I he dear might of him that walk'd the waves 
Where, other groves and other streams along, 

With nectar pure has oozy locks he laves, 

And hearb the unexpressive nui^ftial song, 

In the hlest kingdoms meek of joy and love. 

Casliglioni too places his Alcoa in Elysium : 

Et mine Elysia laTus spatiaris in umbra, • 

Alcone et frueris dulci, <eternumque frueris. 

It is presumed that no doubt can ever again be entertained 
of the origin of the Monody on Lyeidas. The poem of Alcon 
may be compared to the sketch of an inferior artist which Mil- 
ton studied, — his genius enlarged the outline, made every form 
bolder, added strength and beauty to every part, then touched 
it with a master’s hand, and imbued it with colors soft and 
strong and rich and varied* 


N. OGLK^ 
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In DEMOSTHENEM Commentarii Joannis Sea- 
GER, Bicknor Wallim in Com. Mbnumtihia Rectoris. 


No. VI . — [Continued from No. LVl.'] 

Tn Aristocratem, p. 638. 1. 14. ^igs, uv U ti toioutov olov 
T(rcof TO) xa\ SxKm, uxaXXayf f/.ev (Charidemus, psephismate 
Aristocratis Sacro^anctus) ex Bpaxijj, eXdwv Sg s\s TroAiV olxjj ttou, 
rrjg fiev e^ou(rlct$ |x>]xgri xupto$ cSv, 8i* woXXa Trotel rwv avetpr}fj>evMV 
VTTo TMV vif^tov, rol$ S* gJgcr^ xu\ tplI^ 6m^vpi.lons tuut irpur- 

rsiVy aXXo Ti 13 (Tiymru Sg^crgi.XapiSijjXov lav aurov v/Sgl^suf ; 

F. aXXo TI ^ SlFflNTAS h{i<r6t XoipidviiJt,ov eav ATTOT u/Sgl^eiv ; 
auTou, Ibi, illic. 

In Aristocratem, p. 644. 1. 25. Xoyi^ojxffvoi 8 ’ oti (xv^repet^Opicr- 

TYig a7rexTOVoo$, of^oXoywVj $£a>v SixaerTwv TVp^eov aTro^wy/avgi, vopi^lcrat^ 
(8oxoi!)(r() 8ixaicv Tiva glvai ^ovov. 

Rectius airo<pvyyoLvOt, 

In Aristocratem, p, 645. 1. 11. aXX' aop^rrov «ut^v giwciv tijv 
ahlay, xai fierd t« 0 t’ e66b$ Trgoo’yparpecc ayw-^iptov elvai, TpiVov tooti 
dtxa<rT^pm xa) rd tootov vofitpt^a ^etpctps^rjxco$ 

auT^v T^v aWluy) Merum crimen, ineriim nomen homicidii, 
sine adjunctione liciti vel illiciti. 

In Aristocratem, p.647. 1. 9* «XX’ oi^ oHrog eypa^s rubra. 
aXXa Tov aSwtiv alndrarSar rov 81 axpirov, 'rapa^prjpi.a IxS/Socr- 
Qui. Distiiiguendum tov 81, axgiTov xuga^prifjLu 6x8/8o(70ai. 

TOV fih) Acciisatorem. — d$cSov) vpocroipXoyra yiXiug, lay p^vi 

fj^erocXa^fj ro TrlpLTrroy f/.spog rwy 4^(pwy. 

rby 81 ) rov dv^gofoyov. 

In Aristocratem, p. 667* 1. 11. ev 8^ Aapie^axco rmg ivigoovoi 
ylyvovrai 8uo. Bip<ray6pag ovofut avrm $arepcp rcS 8’ *E^Yixs<Trog. q% 
TTugairX^ria rol$ rrag* u/uv yvovTgj 7rtg) rwv rvpavvm, dnoxrivvoova’i 
^PiXjVxov 8ixaico^, r^v abrcov xarpl^a oioptevoi 8giv IXiudgpouv. gi 8^ 
Twv Tors VTTep 0tXl<rxov XgyovTcov, ore IjXKrJoSoVei ftev rolg ey Ilegiy^tp 
^ivoig, elp^s 8* oXov tov ‘EXX^o-ttovtov, fieyia-rog 8* ^v t«v mag^^m, 
iyga^e rig, worTrep oirog vwvi, edv rig dxoxreivy 0tXlarxov, dyatyipLOV 
«UT0V ex riby <ro{ipi.d)(ju)v elvar wgig Aibg, SedrurSe eig Zrypf ay alr^ 
%uv»}v yj TTO^g rjfiwy IX)jXuSei. ^xe fiiv ydg 6 Bspoaydpug, xa) 6 
Xirrog, eig Aea-jSov, xa^ tSxovv exei. ei 8' e^^rerd rig rS>y ^iXlcrxoo 
^alScov ^ fiXcoy, s^eSlSor ay mo rob ujxerepou ^Jfji^florfiarog, 
Corrigendum, *£SEJ/-dOiV!r av. 

Oonstructio est, ei 81 rig twv 0tXl<rxov TralSwy tj ftXwv IfvjTrrero 
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(rou Bsp(Tuy6por) jcai tou *££ij>clflrTOO,) IfsS/Sovr* uv (6 Bspjuyiqui 
xui 6 *E^^xg<rTO$) Otto tou ufiSTepou xJnj^iVftaTOj. 

In Aristocratem, p. §73. 1. £6. ouxouv rou (ro^Markland) xo- 
[tmctoti Tfll wToXtAXirot, ya&piei uvoa^ofiivou XoLgiifjfAov, hafiavTog, 
^tj(rh 6 ag^wv KpiScoTvjg, irepi TWt virctp^oyrm yeyev^criui fjt^ell^oug 
T«v TTporepov rovg xtvdijvoug. 

Construe^ 6 Kpiicor^g ^jjcrJv, 

hot^ivTog, (i. e. ore hu^s^rixe^ 6 Xoeglhrjfiog) T(^bg Xiv^vvoug •Trsp) 
rwv UTrap^ovrm yeyev^fiut, [Lglfyug rm vgoTspov, 

In Aristocratem^ p. 689. !• £• xulroi (rxe^pLO-Ss cog lxo\al^ov ol 
•KgiyovQx Tovg ct^ixovvTag kocvroug, ei 7rugot7r\r}<rlcog vfuv> exelvof BspciT^ 
TOxXsot Xa/3ovTej |xgi?ov aurwv oL^mvrot (Ppovsiv, e^ij\ct(rav ex r^g tto- 
Xecog, xot) fivfiKTfJLov xoLreyveoTOLV, xoA Kliiojvot, ort TYjv Trurpiov f^sTS^ 
xlvr^Te TTOXiTslotv l<p’ kctvrov, irupa rpmg jxev a^>j(rai/ yp^(povg to 
S aviXTcp ^v)fjt,cw<roti. •xemfixovTu Se raXavra eWeTTgu^ocv, xat tovtov tov 
T poxov ‘TTpOTs^epovTO Tr)Xix.aDr aurovg ayada elpyuTfievoig Mpoonoig, 
Zixalwg, ou yoip a^olg uire^l^ovTo t^v ocutcov IXso8gp/av, xul p^eyoc- 
Xo^/up^/av Twv epyoov. 

Ante Toov epycov subaudiendum ccvtI, 

ou yap auTolg x. t. X.) Non enim factis illorum suaiii 

libertatem magnaniniitatemque illis vendebant. cum factis 

illorum libertatem magnanimitateinque suam non mutabant. — 
Eadein constructio wsp) Tapanp, 

P. 349. 1. 24. TToXX^v aio-p^uvijv xal fteyaXovg xtyBuvovg Taur 
e^et Tfj TTo'Xe*, dtd rrjv aW^poxeghtav Tr^y toutou, xut to XPHMATSIN 
AIJOJOXBAI TAAHBH. 

In Timocratem, 

In Timocratem^ p. 702. 1, 10. aWcacrap^eyog yap - elg 
dycoya xaTecrTficrey, ev Be toutcoto Trs/XTrroy pt^egog rdov ou jttera- 

\a^toy, t2(p\e y^iXlag. eyd Be, worwep ijv Blxam^ pakicrTa piy did 
Toug Seovg, miTU $6 xa) Sid Toug Sixa^oyrag ufmv, eorcoiriv, 

Rectius tou; Sixacravrag. qui tunc judicabant. non enim iidem 
semper. 

In Timocratem, p. 706. 1. 8. M 8g Tij; TrpcoTvjg Trpvravelag tJ 
IvSfXaT]}, h TcS S^pup, STreiSdy eu^njTai 6 x^gu^, h-i^eigoTOvlay froiely 
Tooy yopLcoy. 

rp IvSexaTp) tou ‘ExaTOjxjSaioJvo; pv^yig^ Infra pi 708. 1, 10. 
Tfig exx^Yjcrlag kv p Tchg v6poug ewe^ei^oroyicraTe, ouTiijg eySexaTrjg tou 
kxaTOfu^aiwyog (Mivog, ScoSexarp rov yopLoy eia^yeyxey. 

In Tiimocratem^ ]>. 707. 1. 5. oi Sg fiscr/AoSgTcei rou; evSctp^fllvrod; 
sltraydyTcoy eig to SixuTTiipioy xard rov vojxov* ^ ctyityrwy e]g i^eioy 
wdyov, cog xaTaXuoyreg t^v iwavdpScoTtv Tm vopcuv* 
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^ ft^ inivrm fl; dpmt vxyov) alioquin ne ascendant (promo- 

veantur^ provehantur) in Areopagum^ 

In Timocraleni, p. 714. 1. 10. voWol$ rwv vo/teuv irpodsyi-^ 
ypamo* tov Sg vojxov sTvai xvpiov T<fvS* uiro f o 5 fieru rov vuv ip^ovra, 
udTepov Ss ypa^m hsi tootoi^ 6 Ti8g5j zivl^ tov vojxov^ tov aveyvwor- 
fxevov, ovK dlxaiov ehcct, tov$ ee^ovg raov vopim uvuysy^QLfjU'^ 

fAsyoug* UTTspov, ^ Irfflijcrav, xvpiovg elvar aveveyxelv Itt* rrjv {jjxl^ctv, 
af* ^5 STWijorav,, xa) npmpov iroi^o‘«i xvplovg, i] o fleJj exacTTOV 
^^ito(re, 

JLibenter legerem, oux kvofitt^t hlxaioy eTvui, rovg OTTflS roov 
vdjMrCov oLyayeypotfi,ijLivovg* udzepoVy 13 6T/flij(rav, xvplovg slvar’^ ave- 
yryxelv IttI tijv ^p^epav acp’ iTMi3<rav, — x. t. K. Sententiani loci 
satis accurate dat Taylgr : Qui vero postea legem Imnc tiilit, 
modo recitatam ; non aequpm censuit legibus iis^ quse diserte 
jubentur auctoritat\s initiuni capere, interjecto aliquo tempore 
postquam latae fuerint^ auctoritateni dare ab eo ipso die in quo 
latse essenl, atque eo pacto ratas habere prius quani ipse lator 
postulusset. 

In Timocratem, p, 728. 1. 18, 6 Is, ttoXXwv Syroov xcn tsiva^y, 
iv h Ttp vopi^ep Tsistxs, (Timocraies scil. cujus lex debitores pub- 
licos, qui vades darcnt, iiiirnuncs a vinculis preeslabat) (lul^^crr 
ci^lov l(TT uyUyixXTrjcrui, irpog v(Ji,oig elirrsiv, 81* o'Xou yap toD 

vOfMOU TcS xaroi(TT^(T<xvrt rovg eyyvrirag, uTravrag Xsygi. tw Bs 
xa^io'TavTi |x^T6 fisKrtovg, firire oKoog Trpocrs^ovri rov 

vovv vpAV, ou&sjxtav oure lixrpf, ovn rificoplav Trpoa-yeypoc^sv, «XX’ 
aBsiocv TreTTo/ijxe roravTvjit, o<jy{v otov rs yzvsrQai 7r\sl(rry}v, 

Hujusce loci senteiitiaui quod non vidit Ileiskius, idcirco 
pravam lectionem, uTravrotg, verissimae, aTravxa, pryetulit. aTravroc 
tanien in plurali niunero est, et iieutro gcnere ; non in singular! 
ct masculino^ ut Reiskio videbatur. Delenda interpuiictio post 
eyyy»jT«c . — toj xaratTr^crayTi rovg eyyvrjrdg aTravra \syet, Jili, 
qui vades dcderit^ omnia dicit. Legis ornnis provisio^ cautioncs 
omnes, otiines saiictioncs, ad ilitiiu diriginUur^ ilium spectant, 
qui vades utique dederit. Sed quid faciendum debitore qui 
vades non dederit f De hoc cousulto ct vafie tacuit I'imocrates, 
iuquit Orator, quo eft'ugiant serarii. 

In Timocratem, p. 737. 1. 17. xctlroi, c2 Tifioxpctreg, ol /xgv 
^vreg Yjfuv xvpioi vopioi, rovrovri Trotovirt xvglovg aTtivrm, — TouToyo*)) 
Judices, scilicet. 

In Tirpocfatem, p, 739. 1 . 3. u^m romv «al tout' stTreiv, oa-ov 
vfjt,sig Sieifepere, cS avSpeg dtHacrra), pisyaXo(p§ 0 (r 6 vv) rutv frjrSpooy, 
oirov SMfipBTs Toiv pYiropoov fji,ByaXofgo<rvy^) ^Yobis ipsis, scilicet, 
humilioribus, «i!on parcendo legibus abrogandis, si quis vestrum 
poenam commeruerit. 
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In Tioiocratem, p. 759* 1* ult. oTo/m^i toiW flttSrav ouS* kxslmv 
oc<ps^6(r9ixt TMV Xoywv, ( 0 $ htvu uv v»9oi, el, ypa^af Sfyrco^ ^AiTjfatm 

SsS^o'erai, uvto$ Trelceral t* xccxov,-— vpi$ Ss Toug roiou- 

roog Xoyov^ irpootx»ixoivui jXixga flravra^ ^ttov 

TacrSg, Jray jxgv yap ^5y}?> oWw^ de6^<rerai ^Adnjvaicov, hci)t- 

flaverco ^svSopi>svo$ vi/^ag* ou yag tout* efiijxev, aXX* ottcoj axupoi 
roiv •7rpo(rTtpt,r}iiuTa)V 'ysv^(rs<r9s. 

Interponendum 8i«r ou yap toot* ISijxgv, aXX* oWcoj— 

X. T, A. 

iw Aph^um I. 

In Aphobum I. p* 818. 1. 6. ou yap SiSoWo^ tovtou (AfojBou) 
crirov tJ pt-’JTp*, t^w 8e ‘irpoixa Ip^ovTo^, ou8g Toy olxov jUr/o-^oGv edeAovTOf, 
aXAa pirSTa toov aWcov eTriTpOTronv dia^stpil^eiv u^iouvrog, S7rot^<raro 
Xoyou^ TTspl rouTojv 6 Ar}fA,o^apr}$’ oude tov olxoy jXitrfloOv e$6\ovrog) 
Elocatio a^dium intelligatur cum omni iustnimento et facul- 

tatibus.” Wolf. Atqui oedes elocandae non erant, cum De- 

inostlienis patris testamerito Aphobo habitanda* fuisseiit relictae. 
avTw 8s TOVTM CA(p6l3ui) rrjv fxrjrega t^v ^p^sripav, xal Trpolxa oySoij- 
xovra fivag, ku) rij olxla xai crxeusTi ^gv^crSai rolg sfAolg, P. 814. 
1, 25. ouTog yap ('A^o^og) ev9ug fx^srd tov too Trarpog 9dvuT0V, wxei 
TJjv olxtav sicrsXWv xard njv exelvou 8ia5^x>jv. P. 817. 1. 20. v^v 8e 
rao^’, a yeypd<p$at (p»j<r<v sv rf/ BtaS^xri* duo ph rdkavra jYjfio^coVTU 

Ka^fiV tu9ug, ty^v 8* dde^ifyjv, orav f}>^ixlav"s^r}’ toutov 8* CA(po^ov) 

oydorjxovra (xvdg xa) tjjv p.vprsga t^'v 6p,>jV; xai T»jy o\xlav olxsTv. 
e>3p)cT7r/8>3V 8’ e/38op,i5xovTa jxvaj Xa^o'vTot xagn(S){TU^9ui, ewg syw «v>jp 
y^yoj/xijy. t« 8* aXX«, oV* e|xo* toutwv xare\sl<t>9yj, xat to ftiT- 

0OOV TOV olxov, ^<pdvi^sv EX T^g diaO^xrjg, 

In Aphob. III. p. 8.)7. Ubi notanduin olxlav et olxov dis- 
tingui. oJxog igilur hac oratione est, Possessiones- Property, et 
in hoc sensu est apud Lysiaiu in Aristogit. p. 900*. vsubstantia 
universa” ut Keisk. interpr. ^ s / 

In Aphobum, I. p. 820. 1.21. Taurag to/vov e^s^ rag rgtd- 
xovToc p^vaj aTTO too sgya<rTy]ploUy xat to spyov auTMV oxtcu tTMUm o 
l«v hr) ^paxi^V «XXa^ optoo Tgiaxovra pvdg sug^Tsi. 

‘^Triginta iiiinaiuin usura drachmalis annua conficit 860 
drachmas. Ilaec octies iterata conficit 3040 draclnnas, seu 
triginta niinas cum excessu 40 drachinarum. unde constat ofAou 
significare Circiter, Pra4erpropter, cum pauculo^quodam aut 
defectu aut excessu^ Non semper exacte summain^positain 
sequat j neqqc semper infra earn subsidit, quod sunt qui opinati 
sint, sed etiam ultra sumraam datam assurgit.” Keisk. 

Suiuma draclimarum 360 octies iterata conficit •3040 drach- 
mas ? Qui potest? Immo vero drachojas 2880 conficit ; lif e. 
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28 minas, et 80 drachmas. Hie igitur certe ofjMu infra summatit 
positain subsidit. 

In Aphoburfi I. p. 827 . I. 18. ocrrif lx rsTToigeav raXavreov 
xal rpior^iXtoDV rol$ jxei/ rpla rdXctVTx ycat h(y^ikloi$ vpol)tot Bi^ooxe, 
rcS 8* c/SSoft^xovTct ftvaj xagwoSo-Jat, (puvepov SiJ^rou Trao-iv Sri o6x awo 
fAiX§df ova- lag f aXXd ^Xeov ^ dtnXa<rt6tg, rjg e/Mo) xariXine, rotvr 

afelXev, TrXiov ^ divXu(rlu$, Ijxol xaWXiTrg, non est De pecu- 

nia plusquam duplo majore quam ea pecunia quam niihi reli- 
quit ; — verum De pecunia plusquam duplo majore ea pecunia 
tutoribus data ; quam pecuniaiti^ plusquam duplo niajorem, mihi 
reliquit. Secundum idioma notissimum, casu eodem positum 
est relativum quo antecedens^ quod reticetur ; alioquin esset 
ttXbov rj di7rXx(rtag* tjv envoi xareXi^g. 

In Aphobum 1. p. 827« 1. 24. Sequitur ou yap tov jxsv 
ulov Ifte 7rsvr]TU IjSouXero xaraXiTreiy, rouroug 8 s, TrXot)(rloug 0 ¥Tug, sri 
•rrXovarioDTepovg VQiYi<rut 67r66tJnt)j(76V, aXX* svsxa too TrXr^Qovg tcuv efio) 
xotraXs ivo fievcov OtjgtwlSYi ro<rovTOv apyvpm xai Jij/xoipcovTi ra 8 yo 
TaXavTa, oSwo) jxsXXovTi rf) ddeX(pjj sptjj’ (ruj/otx^astv, xccgTroucrSai 
Idcioxev. 

oottod) Quia tunc quinquennis erat Deniosthenis soror. 

In Aphobum I. p. 828. 1. 25. hoXfiu toIvvv vrpog rw 8 iaiT)jTj 
Xsysiv, (ig ano rm XP>JjU.aTCoy^ 7 ra/x 7 roXXa Ixtstixsv vyrsp epiou 

^rjfiofwvTi xol) 0 ) 3 pi 7 r 7 r/ 8 ) 3 , 'i;o7j cruvsTTiTponoigy xa) cog woXXa Twy l/tcov 
Xa^oisy, ooSsTspov ep^coy STriSsixyuyai rouTcoy. 

TTgo^ Tw 8 i«iTijTji) xXrjpooTM vidclicet ; a quo provocare licebat^ 
et ad judicium venire.' aipsrov recusaverat Aphobus ; quod docct 
Orator p, 813.' ei jxsy 8/3ouXsto *' A ( fo ^ og — ra 8 ixaia ttoisiv, >j Trsgi 
wv 8 ia(p 6 po)x 69 a T 015 ys oixehtg STriTpsTreiy, ou 8 ey ay sSsi 8 ix«)y owSs 
irpaypvarcoy. 

In Aphobum I. p. 833. i. 8 . 8iaXa/3oyrs^ 81 xal raXXa alcr- 
ourw Trayra, wXeoy ra ^jxitrsa T»y;^p»jj^ar«y jxijSs xaraXei^^Si]- 
vai xoiv^ X’ayrej apt^i(r/ 3 >jT 0 U(riy, wj irevTSTaXavTOv 8 g pto'yoy oucriotg 
oucrjjf, lx TOirauTijj TOyj Xoyou^ a 7 rgy)jyo 3 ^a(riy, 7rgO(ro8oy /x.gy If aurwy 
oux aTCO^alvovTBgy ra 81 xe^aXaia ^xvepd aTFO^eixwvrsgf ScKX* aura 
apyalx oSreog avaidwg avtjXMcrSat ^acrxoyTeg, 

Interponendiim OT inter a7reviijvo^a<rti/ et irpoVoSoy. oy, ^rpo- 

(ToSoy fiiv If ayrwy oyx ano^xlvopreg, ra 81 xs(^aXaia (pxvegx xtto^ 
Setxvuvreg, aXX’ ayrei ra ap^ulx ouTcog avai^Mg ayijXwydai ^ayxoyTej. 
Dt nunc se Isabel hie locus, manifesta repugnantia est inter ra 
xe^aXaioi fivipoi ivohtxvvvai, et rol otpx^^^ avtiXwaSxi ^airxsiy. 
Medela mea si Reiskio succurrisset^ nilul voixlXov ad inexplica- 
bilia explicanda excogitavisset. ^ «• 

' In Aphobum 1I« p. 838. 1. 2 . oy 8 s raDra xTrofalyovTeg, If coy 
nn^ora/tfyoi ra^ e!a’ 4 >opaj (y^rsp Sjxou scilicet) eia-gpspsTs, Ssifars yap 
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TavTij» rijV ofiffiW, r'is xa) jtou irapsdoTt fioi, xai t/mj ha\Thv, rat 
^£V yap 8uo TaXavTCif xal rag oySo^jJcovra jU'Vaf, awo Twv rsTTaptav 
raXavTMV xai Tpicr^iXlcov^eXa/Ssre. wjt oC^s rccud* vjrsp g/4o0 gij to 
dYifiocriov hifJt,Y}(rci(rQs, vpiSTspsn yag ^<rav h exslvoig roi$ ^povnig. 

Tcov TSTTagm TctXavTwv xa\ rpia-^iXloiv) TaleiUa duo, Demos- 
tbenis sorons dotein, acceperat Deniupho; minas octoginta, 
dolein malris Demostheuis, Aphobus. Si his addantvir septua- 
ginta niinee, quarum iisumfnictum habuerat 'FlTerippides, criint 
tulenta quatuor, et Iriginta mina.'; h. e. talenlu quatuor, et Iria 
iiiillia drachinarum. , 

Jn Aphobum, Ilf. p. 844. 1. 6. El fjLY), xa) TrpoTsgov [jLOi ^Uyjg 

ysyopisVYig •jrpog ^A(po^ov, cS oiv^psg Stxatrrai, truv^Sv; ttoXXm Touranv jLtsi^co 
xai dsivoTSp' auTou ^l/^u<ra[ji,svofj pa^lcog e^sXiy^ag Sia t^v 'TrsgK^aveiav 
Ttov ahxvjixaTOQV, SaupLUTToog ay la-oog edkaj^oupiriv, [jl^ xa) vvv ov SuvyjSai 
^si^ai 7r^ wapaxpovcrsrai tto^* exa(rT« UjUtcov aurwv. Locus Cor- 
fu ptus, quern iieque Simonis Fabricii, aiit Hieronymi Wolfii, 
diviiialio videliir persanasse, neque nostra nobis satisfacit, 8cc/* 
i^eiske. 

Mihi videtur corrigendum esse, xa) vvv ov ^vvYi^ca dsl^at 7rrj 
TtapaxgovcrsTai ttoS* ?xacrTa *TMIN auroiv. 

vfjiiv cohieret cum SsTfa;, avrm vcro cum exacrra. 

In Aphobum, ill. p. 848. 1. <2!.*7rep* Tt^g fxaprvpiag fisv spvye 
Tyjv /Satravou, irep) ov fjt^aXicrTa yrpoTr^xsv avTcp Toy Xoyov Trotsiardai* 
yrep) aXXoov (pYj(r)v IfaireTv, ^evlopi^syog, P, 859* li* oral. yvuxrecrSg 
yag ef atjT^g axovTavreg, ra jX£|xa^Tupryju.sV«^co; ecrrtv aX>j0»j, xa) rov 
MiXvay oTi voy pt^ev TTsp) irayToov fyjaty e^aiTsly" TO^ds TTpwToy UTTsp 
Tgiaxovra {xovov jutvcov e^yjTsi, 

111 Apiiobum, 111. p, 8ol. 1. xahoi TraJg a^to'y lori xarct- 
yvoovai Twy fLagrtjpcoy Sia tovto, o# fjuovoi Twy TruiiroT riycoyt<rfJt.6yctiy 8/x)jv 
ev v[uv TOV diwxoyT auToy auTolg p^aprvga tovtcov eTrihixvuouTi yeye- 
yy^fjLsvov* 

F. xaTayvMvai twv jxapr Jpcov 8ia TOTTON, (Aphobum scilicet.) 
Non enim video quo touto referalur. 

In Aphobiwn, 111. p. 854. I. ?• Aphobus, Demoslhenis tutor, 
damnatus fuerat, per.fraudem, ut quidem aiebat ipse, Demos- 
ihcnis; qui Milyam nianumissum esse affirmasset, ideoque ilium 
Aphobo ad tormenta dedere adnegasset, Phanumque, sen Ste- 
phanum testem produxisset verborum Aphobi ipsius, Milyam 
liberum esse, quondam confessi. Phanum vel Stef^hanum nunc 
falsi testimonii accusat Aphobus, defendjt Demosthenes*; docet- 
que, testimeynia dicta de ’Milya non efFecisse ut Aphobus causa 
caderet» Tolg 8s p^apihan (inqiiit Orator) ti jw.sjutagTupijT«i ; itcig’- 
TugouTt Tragaysvscrdai Trgog tcS 8<aiTi)r]J No9ag)(^cpy ot£ A^o/Sog eo^o- 
Xdysf MtXvay eXeiidspov ehaiy sdevra (tro toD JvjfxoTisvovg vaTpdg, 
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(TXOffsTTg roivuv irotp^ vjMV avroi^f et av vfuv pYjTwp, r} (ro(j5icrT^f^ 

>] yoijf buroj ^ciup.oi(no^ doxsl yeuecrSat^ xnl Xeysiv hms, oi(TT ex rau- 
T>3a'i T)}j fiotpTVplots t*v* uv^gaiweov, 00 $ s^et ryjv Trpoix "'A(po^Qg 

fJ^viTpoi lauToy. xaJ t/ Xeyooit ; c3 o/AoAoyeT^ elvai 

MiXvciv e\suSspov ; xai Tt fxukXov s^co tyjv TTpolxa ; 

Vulgata lectio est, xal rixiym < 07:^65 tou Jic$ cofioXoyrjaev elvai 
MiXvotv e\ev&spov ; op^oKoyel^ intulit Reiskius e codice Ms. quern 
Augustauuni primiini appellat. — w/xoAoyvjtras habet codex Ms. 
JJavaricus. Profecto corrigendum xct) ji e\, Aeya;i/, c3 isgos rou 
^ibj, MfJi.oK 6 yYi(Tct shoit MiXvav IXevdepov ; t/ fxotXXov e^co ti^v Trpolxa'y^ 
Jstis verbis, xoi) ri ei, Xsycjov ep^co TTpolxct, inest proso- 

popoeia. in CIS Apliobi personam suscipit Deniostheiies : siuit 
eiiini qua) recte dicere potuivsset ille. 

In Aphobiuii, 111. p. 863,1. l(j. tI (rot Trotriaovriv ol [xigTvpe^ 

oy y«p ovrol ys p.spiixgrvg^Ka(nv cog opLoXoye'ig stt) Tolg spLOtg Savs/fsiv, 
xai Xci^elv TocvBpaTrodu cog crauTov aXX* hr rep Koyep rccuTct ysygoefug 
<ry. 

P. cog wftoXoyci; etc) t. e. 

In Apbobuni, 111 . p, 868. i. 3. Tcsp) Is tov KaTaXsKp$yjm^ 

^vbov, ^ovKoi^ai cracpcog v[jrh Eirthl^cci vJ/sybV/xsvov. Taleiitii 
ilia signilicantur, de quibus In Apbob. I. p. S60. sToXp(,r)(Te rj/sti- 
(TOicrdat TravTCtiV dsivoTUTOV, cog rhroigu ucot tuXuvtu 6 Tretr^p xuTeXtTrs 
xoiTopcopvyfJcsvci, xoc) to6tcov }Lvglctv TYjv pcYiTepu sTTolricrB. 

In A|>liobum, HI. p. 868. 1. P2, Trap* 6s tou xaraAsKpS^vai ra 
p^p^/xaT* hdovy ^QvXofjcxt (jci(^wg v[uv STri^elja* \|/sy8optsvov toutov yap 
rov Aoyov xaOJjxsv, ETtetorj rx ^p^peura, pclv %oXXx 7rg^>]V5V &ra, ovx 
el^s S’ ETTtdsl^at rauGl’ oog aTroSeO&oxsv, Tvet If elxoTcov oySgv Trpocryjxov 
Yjpciy xofjtrli^EcrQat ra y ovtcx. Trap’ fyjxTv. 

Tva If sixoTwv ) Ut probabile beret, nihil esse causJfi cur 

pecLiniam reciiperarenuis, qua; Jam turn penes nos esset. 

In Aphobuin, HI. p. 869, 1, •?. ^pofirjv aurov TroVet soj rx 
^g^pcxTct TO TrXijdog, xa$* a tov MtXvaVy cog slSoVa, s^fjTvjTsv* ovTog Se 
\I;sySopisvoj, irsp) TravTcov ecf»}crs. Trspi pclv Toivuv, 6$>}V syco, toutou, 
TragadcoToj crot tov e^oviu TuvTlygacta, cog <76 pts •KgouxaXsrco, 

“ Constructio hsec est : Tcapp^waco oroi tov e^ovtu ruvTiypoL^oc, 
di <ru pcs TrgovxaXedco 7rsg) tovtov.’^ Keisk, 

Mihi secus videtur. nam Trep) pch to(vvv toutov, est, De hoc 
quideni igitur, (i. e. utruni de onini pecunia, an de triginta solum 
minis.) ^wg est, Queniadmodum, 

De quidem igitur, inquam ego, servHui ilium tihi dedam 
torquendum, qui provocatioms tuce exemplam servat, ( quo ex- 
cmplo scriptum est ) super quibus rebus pr(X)ocasti me. c. 

. TuvrlypoL^dt, cog <r6 pe •npooxxKsam, The copy oj the terms of your 
chdileuge to me. 
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In Aphobura, III. p. 859. I. uU. wgoo/xoffavToj 8* /tou^ tov av- 

GpwTTov UiC wjxoXoyTjcTfltj IXetJQspov eWi, xal xaia ef^upTupri- 

<rag, uv aTro/xoVjjj Tuvuvjicx. toutcov %aT^ rrj^ ^uyurgog, a^plrjjiit <rot 
Travfi*, u;rs^ c5v av e^oiiTi^(roig (pocv^g to tt^wtov, ^oktolvi^oijlsvov tou 
TT oti^og, 

‘TTpoopt^oa-uvrog Se fjLou) E^qln^m e^o priiis jnravero . ^ctorct- 

vifojtxevow Tou TraiSog) per quajstionem habitum de servo qiii jiro- 
vocalionis tuae eNcmpluin servat, ut appaieat* super quanatn 
pecunia Milyaiii prii^^io ad tormenta poposcisli. 

In Onetorern. 

In Oneloreni, T. p. 866. I. 10. op\ovTog Se [loi t^v S/xrjv *A(pd(3ou 

TY^g iTTlTpOTTrigj XOU Ot’SsV SUaiOU TTOISIV l^iXOVTQg, 8tU\V£lV |X5V Yjpt^dg 

*Ov^rcDg oux sTrsy^slpTjcrsv, oux u7roh8co}i<jdg Ss rvpf TTpoiau, (sororis suai 
scilicet, quaiii dii.xeiat Aphobus, retinente .dotcm Onctore, ne, 
si Aphobiis judicio tutelaj dainnaretur, amittcretur dos) aX\* 
auTog xvpiog civ, ofjoXsXoiTTViug T^g xai Souj xo/jb/TaT^ai 

oy Syv«^svof, anOTi[AriG‘OL(r$cn <poL<TKm t^v yf^v, e^aysiv p,* 10 avT^g 
hd\p.if]<r6, 

j^oiestiie d^g significarc dotem? liabetne locum in solnto ser- 
inoiie ? Si ila sit, con igam lubens, xai JS2S ^op.i<racr&cn ou 8ovu^ 
p^svog. Sod melius torsaij esset Jegerc, x«* 8ovg, (^A(3ojSop T>ju 
'TrqoiKct scilicet) Kop.l(7ua^ai A' ov dvvip^Bvog, 

Jn Onetorern, J, p. 8()7. 1. * 26 , eyw rolvvv 6jxoXoyouju.evw^ oStco 
TctvT e\eyy^u)Vj cog owS* vorngov u7s:i8o<Tav^ oiop,on pocllcog ettiSsI^eiv 10 
cvWcov Tcov TTBTTpstypJvcov ; c/icr9’ updiv ysvsoriat <pciVspoVf ot» xav e» p.^ 
tTr) TOVTOig, a\\* stt) tcu dice tu^bcvv airodovvai, Tugyupiov eip^ov, ovk 
av 'TTOT «7reSo(rav, ouS* av TTpoUvTO, rototurotg uvdtyxoeg eTp^ffV avrolg to 
wgaypot, 

Oido hie est, — o’lop^oti petdioog eTridsl^eiV 10 uvtcov rouv tfstt petty pie^ 
vcov dog ouS" v<Trspov aTreSoTav. Delude resenbeudum opiiior, doarS* 
vpdiv ysvscrSai (petvepov, on, xdEv £» ptyj Itti toutoij, aXX* etti tco didi 
Tce^scov aTTodoumi rapyuptov, EIXEN, ovK civ ttot ctTredotraVf ovd* av 
TTpolsVTO, 

xav Ei ptrj stt) TovTOig) eliam si non his conditionibus, «AX* etti tco 
^ la ra^ecov otTTodouvai Tctgyvgiov^ sed hac lege ut Oiietor et T.'ini6- 
crales, quern, niaritum suum prioreni, Onetoris soror reliquerat, 
confestim Aphobo, novo inarito, dotem numerarent, EIXEN, 
(sororem Onetoris Aphobus, scilicet) oux «v ttot aTrsdoa-av, 

X. T. X. ’ * • 

Jn Onfetorem, I. p. 869. 1* 2.3, ptij yap on yrpog rourov, rotourov 
evra'f^aW* ovSs 7 rg<^ dXKov ov^ dv dig o68eva roiovTov <rvva>J\.otypt,u 
TTOioup^svog (sororis suffi conjiigiiini videlicet, cum talcnlo dotis) 
dcp^apTvgwg dv eirpa^ev, aXXa rwv toiowtmw evsxa xal ya/xouj ^oioojttev. 
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xai Touc avayxaiOTaroyj 'jrupuxoL\ov(iev, ort o5 itap^pyov, uW* a^eA- 
<^»y xaV $vyuTepcov jS/ouj eyp^eip/^Ojxev, UTrgp cSj^ raj otJtpaXsiocg iJt.othi<rTCi 
«rxo7roOjt4sy. • 

Hie yufiQv$ significare videtur, Conti'iia nuptialia. 

In Onetorem, II. p. 876. 1. IQ. roh^ opougotTro r^g olxlotg atpcei^ 
qfiy xal TuXoLVTov pt^ovov elvcti t^u wpoixi (j^/i<rtv, h m to ^ooplov unore- 

Opinor *£0* ^ to yo^pm umTSTtfL^trScn, 


On the Erro7' relatwe to the time of the departure of 
the Isr^aelitcs from Egypt, 

i HE opinions of some of our most learned bishops, kindly con- 
veyed to me, have enabled me to assert with a degree of confi- 
dence, which 1 should not otherwise have felt, that 1 have dis- 
covered a very remarkable mistake of all commentators in jixwg 
the time of day at which the Israelites quitted Egypt. This 
discovery, though at first siglit appareptly insignificant, leads to 
two results, by no means unjlmportant. It brings to light, on 
the one hand, some beautiful and additional specimens of the 
wonderful harmony and minute accuracy with which the Paschal 
types accord with their antitypes. On the other hand, it pow- 
erfully tends to se‘c at rest that controversy in which so many of 
the most profound theologians of various countries and times 
have engaged, respecting our Lord’s anticipation of the Last 
Passover. 

However, as the subject, though important, possesses none 
of those attractions derivable from a reference to the disputes 
and passions of the day, it would be presumptuous in me (an 
individual unknown to the literary world) to suppose that, by 
printing a small tract, 1 shall in a great degree succeed in ex- 
citing public attention to it. 

Permit me therefore to introduce it to the notice of the 
many critical and scientific readers, into whose hands your 
Journal usually passes. The subject is curious, and may not 
be uniiiteresljng* to your readers. It adds, I think, a new evi- 
dence of the truth of our religion, to the bundle (if it may so 
express myself) which we already have colle<:ted^ and wkichy 
united, the whole force of infidelity never has been^ and, I trusty 
never \Vili be, able to break. 
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Many expositors, and of no little eminence, appear to have 
been influenced by a persuasion that, for the accurate aufl com- 
plete accomplishment of the paschal types, it wal^ necessary that 
the sacrifice of Christ/ and of the paschal lamb, should lake 
place on the sa?ne day, But this persuasion appears on exami- 
nation to be totally erroneous. The sacrifice of our Saviour, and 
that of the paschal lamb, were not designed to have taken place 
on the same day. Their doing so, instead of pyoducing a close 
fulfilment of the paschal types, would exhibit a very remarka- 
ble discrepancy between some (H the types and their antitypes ; 
and could come to pass only by our Lord s setting an example 
of opposition to the Jewish ecclesiastical authorities, in respect 
to one of the most solemn observances of the law : an example 
entirely at variance with his general^ declarations and conduct. 
This persuasion, then, seems to have taken, its rise from two 
sources. 

I. From a want of accuracy in distinguishing the objects 
which the several paschal types were respectively designed to 
adumbrate. 

II, From a mistake, into which, I believe, all commentators, 
without exception, have fallen ; in fixing the time of day at 
which the Israelites took thejr deparf are f rom Egypt, 

1. In considering the principal circumstances of the Passover 
we shall perceive that there are five perfectly distinct classes of 
types. 

1. The Delivkiiance of the Israelites from the Egyptian 
bondage W'as a type of our deliverance, not only'as to its nature, 
but also to the month, the day of the mouth, and the hour 
of it. 

i2. The paschal lamb, with its qualities, typified the Redeemer, 
in virtue of whose merits and atoning sacrifice both these de- 
liverances were vouchsafed. 

3, The sacrifice, the sprinkling of the blood, &c. were types 
of the death, sufferings, and bloodshedding, of the Redeemer. 
By these he reconciled us to God, and purchased that dispensa- 
tion of grace and mercy, of which His protection, and miracu- 
lous superintendence of His chosen people, formed a part, and 
to which they wmre subservient. 

4. The eating of the paschal sacrifice w'as a ^symbol, and 
means of their participation in the benefits of the saciijiice, and 
also a type of that feast, which was, in the fulness of time, to be 
GstabliL'sed, and at which our souls and bodies are strengthened 
and refreshed by the body and blood of Christ, ds our bodies 
are by the bread and wine. 
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5, The concomitants, such as the eating it with bitter herbs 
and unleavened bread, and in the posture of travellers, &c. were 
types ot the conduct, of the dispositions, and of the circumstances 
of those who should be delivered. ' 

The two first of these ar;^ the objects to which our present 
remarks must be directed. •• 

The principal object of commemoration in the Jewish Pass- 
over may be eJtsily and abundantly* proved to have been the 
deliverance from boridage, according to a promise made to Abra- 
ham. This deliverance was the type ot another deliverance, 
also promised to fuitlij'nl Ahrahafn and to their for efalhers. 

While the punctual and specific performance of one promise 
was a pledge of the fait,hful fulfilment of the other, it also typi- 
cally represented the nature and the time of the deliverance, 
which was the subject of the latter promise. It foreshowed, 
that as they had been delivered from the house of bondage in 
the fulness of lime should comcy the true 
children of faithful Abraham would also be delivered from the 
bondage of the law, and of sin, and death. Here then is the 
type and the antitype. In the month Ahib or Nisan, on the 
fyUenth day of the month, between the two evenings f at the 
time oj dat/y but not on the day that the paschal lamb was slain, 
the children of Israel marched out of Egypt y received the punc- 
tual fulfilment of the foxnxei' promise, and were delivered from 
the house of bondage.” In the same montli, on the same 
day of the month, probably on the same day of the wekk, and 
about the same //o^r of the day, the lalter promise, was fulfilled; 
our deiiveiance liom worse than Kgyptiau bonilage was com- 
pieted ; and Jesus on the cross exclaimed, It is finished 
bowed liis head, and gave up the giiost. J]ut St. Paul leaches 
us that it was by laith that the patuarchs embraced the pro- 
mises, not having received them,” but having seen them afar 
off.” 13y faith ! Put what was the object of their faith ? Tlie 
Promised Seed — the Seed that was to bruise the Serpent's 
head. The Scripture foreseeing that God would justify the 
heathen through faith, preached before the Gospel unto Abra- 
ham, saying, lii thee shall all the nations of the earth be blessed.” 

Abraham,” said our Saviour himself, “ rejoiced to see my 
day, and he ^ saw it, and was glad.” The object then of his 


' A collection of several opinions and proofs on this subjeci^l may be 
seen in the Api'Ciulix to iny ijcimoa on the Pa^sovci, pubhblicd at Jti- 
vingion’s. 
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faith was Christ our Passover, This, he was sensible, was 
the procuring c^use of all God’s promised blessings tojiis pos- 
terity. The lamb itself was no more the prociying cauvse of the 
deliverance from Egyptian bondage, than of the deliverance of 
mankind from the bondage of siy and death. It would be of 
no value or efficacy whi^soever, but as it typified, and was a 
sacramental memorial, representing the sacrifice of the lauih 
slain from the foundation of the loorldy In both cases the 
same propitiatory sacrifice was the procuring cause of God’s 
merciful dispensations, in bt>th the same fore-ordained^^ 
scheme of redemption was kept in view. .The day before the 
accomplishment, then, of the foanier promise, a type was or- 
dained to represent the procuring cause of both deliverances. 
This type was to be annually continue*d till the Deliverer prefi- 
gured by it should appear; in short, it was to show the Lord’s 
death till he came.” And as this type 6f the deliverer was 
ordained on the eveniifg before the former deliverance, so the 
last anniversary of the type was observed the evening before the 
latter deliverance was accomplished. Immediately after this 
its final anniversary, it was solemnly and authorilativciy abrogat- 
ed by the appointment of another rite, which is to ‘‘ show the 
Lord’s death till his coming again'* ^The sacrifice then of the 
paschal lamb typified neither the* deliverance of the world, nor 
the day of the deliverance. If it had any reference to the time 
of the deliverance, it marked only the hour of it.” 

Lroni this it follows lhat, to fulfil the types, our Saviour 
could not have been ordained to suffer on Lln^ dai/ on wdiicli the 
pasclial lamb was slain. If he bad suffered on that day, the 
fulfilment would have been less minutely accurate than it really 
W'as. I’lie completion of deliveiance w^as to bn expected 
on some anniversary of the deliverance of the Jews. And w'C 
are informed that such an expectation did prevail.* To the 
particulars of this deliverance ours ought to correspond : and it 
may be shown that they do correspond most circumstantially : 
they agree in the mouth, the day, and the hour. 

II. For the other source of the persuasion which w'c have 
been considering, is the mistake into which commoulators have 
fallen, in fixing the time of day at whick the Israelites left 
Egypt, For all commentators have agreed in laying down the 

^ ^There was a tradition among the Jews, lhat they should be redeemed 
on ilie very day of fheir i'nming out of I'^ypt^ viz. oil the 15tli ot Nisau. 
Whitby^b Auiiutatious, Matt. xxvi. '2. * 
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MORNING as the time of their departure; whereas, it was, in 
fact, as 1 have already hinted, between the two evenings,^* after 
the ninth hourf about the hour wlieii the Saviour exclaimed 

it is finished^ when the vail of the temple was rent in 
twain from the top to the bottom/’ that the free approach to the 
mercy-seat was opened to afl believej;s tliat the rocks were 
rent; the graves unclosed; and that heaven and earth proclaimed 
THE COMPLETION OP THE PROMISED DELI VEH ANCli. 

The proofs, which may be brought to establish this curious 
fact, appear to me irrefragable. ^ They may be classed under 
two heads ; viz. pro/)fs deducible, 

I. From a general view of the transaction, as related in the 
twelfth chapter of Exodus. 

If. J 'ro;ii the direct testimony, and from the expressions used 
in various parts of scripture, describing or alluding to this event. 

1. From a generabview of the transaction, it will appear ex- 
tremely improbable that they could have commenced their march 
much before the above time, and still less could have all quitted 
Flgypt. The destruction of the Egyptians took place at mid- 
nighu When it had taken place, it is no unreasonable presump- 
tion that 50 //^e had elapsed before a mes- 

senger was sent to Moses. The time consumed in unavailing 
lamentations, in the confusion and consternation that must have 
ensued, and rendered them, at lirst, incapable of deciding upon 
the measures to be taken, in announcing the calamity to Pha- 
raoh, in assembling his counsellors ; all this must have occa- 
sioned some delay, even before a messenger was despatched to 
Moses. Then the' children of Israel, dwelling in a district of 
their own, and being wuthal treated as slaves, it can scarcely be 
supposed that the abode of Moses \>as near the king’s palace.* 
I’lierefore, before he could have come, to receive the orders for 
the dismissal of his countrymen, it must have probably been morn- 
ing, or very nearly morning. Consequently, the business of 
assembling ibe people for their march could not have commenced 
till that time, ^ 

But we arrive at this conclusion more directly, by the express 


■ In Exodus, ix. v. 29. is a strong, if not decisive intimation, that the 
dwelling-place of Moses was **out ot the city.^' And this is conformable 
both with the hisldty ot the tir&t seitlement of the Isfaelites in Kgypt, 
and with what might reasonably presume would he their situation, 
when we consider the cruel and jealous policy of the Egyptianis, in dc- 
stroying their male children. It is not at all probable tfcat the Egypliiins 
would suffer a pcopU, at whose increase they were so greatly alarmed, 
to remaiu^withUi, or even very near, the walls of their capital. 
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lestimony of ihe history before us. We there read, that the 
Israelites were positively forbidden to stir out of their doors ti/I 
the morni?ig. I contend, then, that no moveni^nt tvkatsoever 
towards the collection of the Israelites was made til/ day -light ; 
and moreover, that there is reason ^to doubt whether Pharaoh’s 
orders could have been tr^smitted to all the proper officers, to 
permit this collection, till some time after day-light. Then, 
when these orders were transmitted, we must consider the time 
required (whatsoever degree of preparation we may suppose 
to have been previously made), j* to assemble a mixed and un- 
organised multitude, consisting of men, women and children^ 
and computed to amount to 1,600,000 souls; carrying with 
them whatever articles of clothes and furniture were portable, 
and taking also their Jlocks and herds, even much cattle.'^ It 
is not probable, it is scarcely possible, (however disposed the 
Egyptians might have been to assist and hasten their departure), 
that they could have bfeeii assembled and prepared for their 
march, for many hours. 

But if w’e could admit that they might have set out in the 
morning, it is utterly impossible they could have commenced 
their march early in the morning. What then becomes of those 
passages which we shall presently have occasion to consider, 
and in which, it is said, they came out of Egypt by night, 
Moreover, in such a climate as that of Egypt, it must at all 
times be an important object to travellers to avoid as much as 
possible the heat of the day. But in hoiv great a degree must 
this have been important to the Israelites, journeying as they 
were, with their wives, their children, their Jlocks and their herds, 
and cai rying their kneading troughs (and probably as many other 
ai tides as they could bear) on their shoulders. Yet, if they did 
set out in the morning, I contend they must of necessity have 
set out so late, that the whole journey must have been performed 
in the very hottest part of the day, which the above view of their 
situation renders extremely improbable. But if we suppose 
them commencing their march beUveen the two evenings,” 
perhaps after three o’clock, or between the ninth and eleventh 
hour, then the sun had declined considerably, and the heat was 
beginning to abate. The last and heaviest part of the journey, 
when they would suffer most from fatigue, would be accom- 
plished after sunset ; a circumstance highly imptirlanl, if not 
essential, to a body so composed and encumbered as ih^y were. 

The inference to be drawn from ail this is, that (supposing 
no express scriptural* authority for the morning oi; the evening 
oommencemeut of the march) it is probable that the Israelites 
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marched from Rameses between the two evenings^' or after 
three u’clock in the afternoon of the fifteenth of Nisan ; the very 

season at \vhich, on the dai/ before^ tliey were ordered to 
sacrifice the paschal lamb; and that they reached Snccoth some 
time after sunset^ in the course of the night. 

11. It is now to be shown, what c/)untenance this deduction 
receives from accounts of, and allusions to, the transaction, to 
be found in scripture. 

1. Negatively. Tliere is no passage in scripture, in which 
the morning is said to be the time of their departure. Under 
this head, loo, miiy be classed the argumeitts derivable from the 
embarrassment inider which commentators of acknowleged 
eminence are evidently placed, when (under the supposition of 
the morning being the lime of the departure) they attempt to 
reconcile the apparently op*posite declarations of scripture, that 
they were brought out by day and by night."' This embar- 
rassment will be pointed out in notes, as we consider the several 
texts descriptive of the time of the going out of Egypt. 

2. The first passage, tending to prove that they went out of 
Egypt ill the afternoon, is written in the 41st and 4'2nd verses of 
Exod. xii. 

Even the self-same day it came to pass, all the hosts of 
the Lord went out from thti land 6f Egypt, It is a night to 
be much observed unto the Lord, for bringing them out from the 
land of Eigypt, 

So they maiched out that day. Rut further we read, it is a 
night to be observed. What night? why, the night of that day, 
tlie The night in which they w'ore brought “ out of the 

land of Egypt.” This was 7tot the night of the fourteenth, for 
in that night they were not to stir out of their doors till the 
morning. But it was the night of the Jifleenth, the night of 
their arrival at Succoili, the halting place of their first 
MARCH out of the land of their captivity. 

The solution is easy and natural, if we suppose the Israelites 
to have set out betw'eeifcthe two evenings,” and to have arrived 
at Succoth at night. Then we can comprehend with ease, and 
reconcile without violence to the simple and obvious sense of 
the historian's words, the two circumstances of their marching 
out of Egypt in the body and strength of the dayf and yet 
observing the*' night unto the Lord for bringing them out, &c. 

3. Another passage is Numbers xxxiii. 3. ** On the morrow 

after the Passover, the children of Israel went out within high 
hand in thei.sight of the Egyptians.'" *They went out with 
an high hand they would hardly (however urgent the Egyp- 
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tians might have been) have broken the command of their God, 
and have quitted their houses before morning. Aild accordingly, 
they went out in the sight of the Egyptians. .They assembled 
themselves and their Jiocks and herds m broad day-light ; and as 
soon as all was ready, (which i havp endeavoured to show scarcely 
could be the case till thci afternoon,) they set out. 

4. Compare this passage with Deut. xvi. 1. where it is ex- 
pressly declared, the Lord thy God brought thee forth out 
of Egypt by night 

In this comparisofii the follo^ving points may be noticed. In 
Numb, xxxiii. it is said, they departed from Kameses on the 
ffteeuth^ on the morrow after the Passover, and in the sight of 
all the Egyptians. 'This agrees in all respects with the state- 
ment (iLxod. xii. that not a man was to stir out of his doors 
till the morning. Therefore, hitherto, there w'as no going forth 
by night. They departed^ they set ouf^ some time in broad 
day-light on the fifteenth. Their being brought forth out of 
Egypt could not refer to the time antecedent to their departure. 
Their departure was not at night. Consequently the phrase, 

by night f is faiily referable to some part of their inarch, 
subsequent to their departuic. And what part of it more pro- 
perly, than their aurival at Succoth, the close of their 
march, the Just stage of flieir jouVney out of Egypt ? 

5. But the passage which appears to speak most decidedly 
upon the point, and indeed, to mark distinctly inid positively the 
time of their quitting Egypt, is Deuti xvi. G. At the place 
which the l-ord thy God shall choose to put bis name in, there 
thou shalt sacrifice the Passover, at even, at the going dorm of 
the sun, at the season that thou camest fokth out 
OF Egypt.” 

Tlfis passage amounts to a clear determination of the lime of 
their setting out, — namely, *^even,” or between the two evenings; 
the time at wdiich the sun was on the decline. The scason^^ 
evidently means the precise time oj day, as may be proved from 
the words connected with it ; for the two first expressions de- 
note time of day, and they are all obviously meant to specify the 
same lime, viz. the time for slaying the paschal lamb, 'rims, 
the time of day for slaying the paschal lamb, the evening, the 
time of the going down of the sun, and the time of their coming 
J'orth out of Egypt, were the same. ConsequSntly, we have an 
express authority of Scripture that the Israelites leTt Egypt, 7iot 
on the day, but at the hour, when the Passover was slain. And 
this has been shown to be the liour which bejt agrees with all 
the circumstances of the transaction, and which affords ^ simple 
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and natural method of reconciling those expressions, in which 
the going out of the Israelites is said to have taken place, in" 
some passages by day, and in others by night.” 

Now if these reasonings be correct, a beautiful and wonder- 
fully circumstantial conformity# between one of the chief paschal 
types, and its antitype, is exhibited. •In the perfection and 
closeness of their correspondence, they stand, perhaps, unri- 
valled ; and present to us a most striking evidence of the divine 
origin of the law, and of the identity of Jesus as the true pas- 
' dial lamb, prefigured in it, » 

^Another consequence is, that the discovery sweeps away the 
groundwork* of the celebrated controversy respecting the day, 
in which our Lord partoo^ of the Last Passover. 

For it was not only not essential, but not conformable to the 
accurate fulfilment of the paschal types, that our Lord should 
have celebrated the last Passover before the national day. It 
is in the highest degree improbable, anci at variance with the 
general tenor of his character and conduct, that he should do so. 
There is direct evidence (Matt. xxvi. 17. Mark, xiv. 12, Luke, 
xxii. 7.) that He did not do so. An explanation can be given 
of those phrases which might seem to imply the anticipation of 
the national day. Therefore, as long as the first covenant was 
in force. He set an example oi obedience, in all things lawful, 
both to its ordinances and to its ecclesiastical authorities. He 
annulled nothing. He resisted nothing. He removed nothing of 
the law, till its destined purpose had been effected, and thejfh/- 
7iess of time had come. The paschal supper was not abrogated 
till the last anniversary of it had been duly observed. The ad- 
juration of the High Priest was not despised, till our High 


• I cannot but think, that an inaccurate view of the paschal types 
and a pious desire to reconcile a seeming discrepancy, predisposed the 
many learned men, who have maintained the anticipation of the national 
day for celebrating the Passover, to admit and support the arguments for 
an act so anomalous, and so uncongenial with the principles upon which 
our Saviour generally appears to have modelled his conduct. The state- 
itients in Matt. xxvi. 17. Mark, xiv. 12. and Luke, xxii. 7. are so plain, 
and decisive, that no effort is necessary to understand their purport; but 
considerable ingenuity has been required to raise a doubt upon them. 
The difficulty, too, 4 and the differences of opinion among critics, in at- 
tempting to acfOuAt for the anticipation, is remarkable. The reader may 
see them briefly stated in Jennings’ Jewish Antiquities, p. 455. In the 
second part of the Appendix to my Sermon on the Passover, I have en- 
deavoured to show, and 1 trust not iinsuccessfully, tWJt there are msu- 
perablc objections lb the scheme of the Anticipation, and clear evidence 
on the other side. 
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Priest liad offered the one great and all-snfficicnt sacrifice. 
The vail of the temple was not rent in twain,” till Jesus had 
given up the ghost, and the eternal mercy-seat had been opened 
to all believers.'^ His^:onduct, to the last, was in unison with 
His solemn declaration ; Think not that I am come to destroy 
the law, or the prophets : I am not come to destroy^ but to Jul~ 
ilL For verily I say unto yott, till heaven and earth pass, one 
jot or one tittle shall in no wise pass from the lazcK till all be 
fuljilledf 

j:e. n. moleswortil 

Southampton, May, 1824. 


De V erho *AxTai>M vel ^Axtcuvoco, scj\ K, II. Barker. 
[Vide MIsc. Cr. V. II. P. i. p. 53.] 

Insunl Emendationes Suida, Etymologicorum, Ilesychii, 
jEschyli, Flatonis, et Orpheu 


iEs CH. Eum, 3G. yviTS (rwxelv [XYjTS [jJ axTcclvstv /SccTtv, ubi 
iiotavit G. Burges.: — Phot. Sooxelv uvr) rov W^vsiv. Bxtat 
itcruni <rioxch in Soph. El. 117., neque pluries ap. Tragicos. 
Inter'’ [raj ‘‘ Asyofteva recenseri defoet et axralveiv, Phry- 
nich. Arab. 23: ' AxTuivih(rai' trvjjxccivei jxgv to xa» hyrapat 

xa) p.sTsaDql<rai» Aicr^uXoc, Oux st uxtslIvu), potgoTovco^, olov 

oi3x er* ogdouv ^uvufJicti ifjLavrrjvf [epavrbi/, D. R. ad Tiniaei Bex. 
20.] nx^TODV h rep ^aidoovt ou$ utto 7r£pKr7rMp.EV0v, Corrige Iv 
ToJ fPiotiVH V. Kidd, in Critical Reviezo Jan. 1803. p. 142.”* D. 


’ Locus est hie: — “ Suid. v. ^O^rvyoxonog : Atyti ouy Iv ’AXJUjSia^^ (Plato 2, 
120. IlSt.) OvK — TTfo; M«oi«y ers SeT Toy oprvyoxoTToy, (see Schol. Plat. 74.) 
tc'JiQ^'Si'Kny 3crt\ a'KKovg roiovrwg* Iv *'Ot* oO Tfpof roug rvyoy^ag aydy iari, 

TiQb; 31 rovg apZa-Tovg, What says Kustcr to Iv C>aiWt? *Pessimep and well 
he might — the disease is admitted, where is the remedy? Alas, Stepe 
evenit iis, qui ariem nostrum excrcent, ut, dum astra speculantur, co, quee ante 
pedes sunt, non videant. If K. had submitted to the drudgery of reading 
a few lines of Leopardiis Emendd. 2, 5. he would not have*permitted the 
illusive Iv ^niiwyt to reiAain unaltered, and his signijicare nitmrum vult, 
would have been countenanced at least by a Greek word : — ■* Htec Flatonis 
verba Profjfis out Plotinus aut alius quisquam interpretans, inquit, ’EM4>ai- 
NilN, oTi ouwpof TQvg rvyoAet; ayu'j Iffri, 1 . e. Signijicans nor^ esse Alcibiadi 
certarnen cum vulgo aut aliquo e plehe. Neque enim ex Phardone Platonis 
seguentia verba deprompta esse credendttm est* Oaf^wvi is, as we shall iTave 
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R. ad Timaei Lex. 1. c. : — In Phtcdone cum huic glossce non 
satis aptum locum reperirem, oborla mihi suspicio est, Pliryii. 
h rco 4>uidpco scripsisse, propterea quod in illo Dialogo plura, 
quam in ullo alio, TreTrotTj/xeva xai Jeva xal ag^^oLiOTpsTt^, quie in 
JPiatonercprehendit Dioiiys. tl. Lp. ad Ponjp. 12?., reperiuntur. 
Sed nc hie quidem verbi sedciii ita denionstrare licet, nihil ut 
dubitationis siipersil. Et ernnt fortasse, qui Phryn. memorise 
lapsu V kadoueih pro libris (h» TjL. 2. p. 583. laudasse dicant: 
Ev cp xpovw p.Y}7rca xUrYirai rr,v oixsltitv <pq^vr^<nv, ttSlv ftalvsTcd rs xa) 
/3oa arotXTcog' xa] ot^v axrcuvaxr^ sscvto, Tuyntyrex. areeXTODg a5 TrijSa. 
Sic tres Codd. Par. J^eid. ct alius, quo 11 St. nsus esl, item 
Stob. Ms. ct Schol. Plat, ad h. 1. banc Icctioneni produnt.’’ 
Idem D. R. in prima*7Vmrt;i Editionc: — I lane rarissimam 
vocern e Plat, expulit sciolorum imperitia, dicam, an audacia ? 
Necjue liujus rei testem dabo Timauim, ciijus hac parte fidcs 
propter crebras interpolutiones vacillat, sed aliiim locuplelioreni, 
omnique majorem exceptione, Phryn. Arab. lIpoTtotp, Ms. 
ali(iuando, si Deus siei it, a nobis luce donandum. At cnimvero 
liquide mihi videor posse affirmare, verbi uxTaivsiv nullum in 
Phadorie vestigium reperiri, quin ne locum quidem, cui satis 
apte conveniat, nisi forte hue referre vclis p. 3f)8. Hep) hxeivo 
TTOXVV y(^pOVOV iTTTOYlfMEVy), xa) TT^g) TOV bpUTOV Tonov TTOXXx CiVTnsivUCTOty 
xu) 'JTOXXU TTukiJO-u, Scripoit igitur Phryn., ni fallor, h <Potl^(a, 
in quo Dialogo plura sunt, qunm in quovis alio, 7 rs 7 ro»>)|xsva xa) 
^svoc xa) apy^aiOTrpsTT^, nuibus Philosopluim, quando se attollit, 
deleclari iiotat Dionys. II. Ep. ad Pomp. 127. Neque in 
P/iccdro commoda' verbo sedes diu qua^rendae sunt. Ecce enim 
p. 348, (~:U. Ast.) ''/lo-T ETTi Ta up,<pa) xoL^ldon to) ^(nnai, 

TOV [xh, sxovTot dia to avriTsIvsiV rov O^gio-rrjv, fxuXoc axovra. 
Quid si hie olini Grammatici legerint, diu to jut:^ uxTalvsiv T 
[Scholia tameu llermcie p. 16S. lectioni vulgatin faveid, 'SIg 
uvTtTslvstv TO aXoyov.] ‘‘ Ibidem pergit Plato : Btu^ofxsvog, 
/Xst/^cov, sAxcov ^vayxao'sv ocu TrpoTBXOelv rolg TraiStxotj. An hie pro 
eAxcov quondam scriptum tuit ccxtuIvoov, vel, ut Phryn. jubet, ux- 
TOLivSbv} Vilii certe suspicioneni niovet Cod. Voss., quern in 
llibl. Leidcusi contuli, eAxcoy prorsus omittens. Sed viderint 
acutiores."' [J^ihil varietatis notavit Gaisford. heett. Flat, e 

occasion to^observe, one of those infantes scojtuli dangerous to literary 
H(iventurei*S.^* Photius V. ’OfTi/yoxoTroj : Atyn ouv Iv Odyi — ttXXti 

5tV CTi rt7ro^X/7roVTf& tov opruyoxonrov xal coiouToys ttX>6Vf* h "'Oti q'J 

'Tpog rav; •rvyivra; o (tydv tcrrj, TTgof H rod; apicTouj' ov padi/fxtiri^''. “ Scd 

ibi i/xipaiva'v cu:n Leopardo leg. inuiict Person, ad Suid.^’ Dobrieus p. 
782.<, Sed aliquid huinani passus est V. D. milnque amicissinius; iiain 
locum irustra quiesivi in Porsoni Appendice. 
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Memhr. BodL Oxon. 1820. Scholia Hermea^ 1. c. "On Ixxsra^ 
ju-sv «T? (TMfioLTi 7rpo(j‘0[j:,iXQv<rct i} uxoXoL<rTOV tmv 

iWcov, ccur^ §e uv^eXxu tqv p^e/pova tcov ajxa*Tw otfjLslvovi touv 

iTrTTwy elg rcc vorjrci eKij./ “ Tiniaii glossam cum Suidas descri- 
beret, aliam quoque intergretationeAn, qiiie Piatonis loco iiiirilice 
convcnit, acljecil, 15 'tt^oc <rvvov(rlctv opiJLav.’* Cf. Timaji glossam: 
'Pvp^^s'iv' pO[Jl,fisiVy TOVTO 2= UTTQ XlV^CSOOg TOU popL^QV, Ubi 1). 
11. : — “ Hoc verbum neqiie ap. Plat, iiiveiii, •ueqiic ap. iillum 
veterum Scriptt.” refer ad Plat. Crat. s. 9*2., cum Sdinei- 
dero ill Lex. Cr.; et sic Ms. *Clark., tesle^ Gaisfordio Leclt. 
Plat, 35. Vide quae uotavi ad Et3?n). M. 1121, Stiirz. 

Pergit vero G. Piirgcs. ad TEsch. Eum. 1. 1.: — 2\liud for- 
lasse exemplum olxtouvqv fjiivQg extat ap. Kt^m. M.: ^AxtuIvco' 
sttI iWojv. *AxTixlvsiVf TO [jiSTectiQt^iCidcti, kol) eTralgsa-Suif xcci ycttj- 
piav. llugd TO ^xrui uxrog xcu pYipi^ct axTcS, a(p* ou to xovfii^cjo 
TTupoc Alcrx^Xop, sj oO aXTaivo), lege ov uxrulvco, to xov^l^vs 
Tapi A\(Tx{)Xapy D. 11. ad Tim. 1. c. ^ Etym. amiolat derivari ab 
ayoo, cx quo primum fieri axTog, deiiide verbum axTcio, signilicans 
xovfi^o) ap. iEscli., cx hoc autem uxtuIvoo.^ II St. Thes. Sme 
corruptelie suspicioue citavit Staid.] xu) uxrahov pt^hog, to uvuyov 
xa) ^vvaixsvov avop^ovv, Verum ipse fortiter nego hie stare posse 
uxTaivsiv, J^tenim scrips! U'rragicus, 

wg (j^^Ti o’cjoxslv f//, aXX* uToaxTulveiv crTa(nv. 

Unde bis corrigas et iiitclligas lies.: "AXsxralver yavgiu, 

y^sTcoogi^ei/* Sic ipse male scripsit pjo uxTulm,' 1). 11. ad 
'j'ioiit'i Lex.; sea potiiis .scriptum invenil.] ‘‘ ’^TraxTevcoV 6 
xiViiarSai 'dvvapisvQg.^^ AtuxtuIvoov conexerat Is. Voss., con- 
jeccrat Kuster. ‘ i\pud lies, est mullo rarius comp. ^Aitctxrcti’- 
veiv : ^ATraxralvoov’ 6 xive7(r0cct ^uvafxevog.^ 13. R. 1. C.] Ne- 
que de nilulo est illiui ovxst axTctivvo in Phryn.^' Hactenus G. 
lIurgeT. iEschyli locus, queni Grammaticus’^ [ap. Bekk. 
Anecd. Gr. 37^3.] et Phryn. respiciunt,” [imo Phryn. verbis, 
/lIcrp^yAoc, Oyx tr otxTalvM, /SapTOVw^, olov ouxst ogSouv §yva- 
piui laayTOV, plane respexit ad versum quendam deperdita3 Fa-- 
huicc,'] est in Eum. 36., ubi Scholio subjecto,” [iwxeTv* xou- 
(pl^siVf TYiixulvet §e x«i to yavgiav xa) uraxToog 7r>)§ay. ^AXXoog, <roo- 
xiiv Sia TO :] 'Axraiysiv praeponenduui est, non 25‘coxgTv.” J3. 
R. 1. c. Recte ; nam v. ^Toixeiv, cum sit intransitivum, non 
potest significare to xovflt^s^y. Scholioii illud lacifiig sic, ad D. R. 
mentcin, edidit Schulz, ad iEsch. V. 4. p. 408. ; 2'»xsTv* Sia to 
yripug. *AxTaiV£ty* xou^ifeiv. ds xot) to yuvpnxy xu) aTax- 

Tcjog 7T\^uv. In verbis kTuxToog Tn^lav respicitur Plat, locus, queni 
D. R. supra citavit, atque adeo bine firniatur fectio Platonica 
«xrc(ivwo-)j, quam idem vir doctus protulit. Ex hoc Scholio 
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quoque disci potest, Etyna. M, et G. cum Orione Tliebano 
(ad calcem Etym. G. Gl8.) quibus uKrotivco est to xouf/^co, ad 
iEsch. Eum. 3(). respexisse. Pauw. : — ^Ut ncque valeam, neqne 
me erectam tenere possim gradiens ; %epcrJv aptissime 

seqiiitur; et aninio et corpbre perM^rbata erat vetula. Z’oco, 
(Tcoxo^, crctixeiVy Corpore valenti esse*^ Vide HSt. Thes. v. 
xeco, et Eust. 854. Aclde Orionis Thebani Etym. 142.: -S'wxog* 
IttWstov * JCp]M.oO, ^Toi 6 l(r^ugo$, Xcoxsluy avr) W^usiv, *// (raoixog, 
^ 6 wxsoog (TsvofiEVogy >j opfjictiv' ayyeXog y^p- • 

Ad iEsch. referenda est glossa Hesychii base : ’Axralvsiv p^e- 
recop/^fiv. Equidem arbitror locum a Phryn. citatum, Ovx er 
axTOLivcti, alium esse atque ilium Eum. 36., deinde ap. Etym. 
M, 'Axramv jj^ivog quoque ^schyli verba esse et inter ejiis 
Fragmin. referenda.^' Schutz. ad Aisch. V. 5. p.267. Rede 
omuino statuit Schutz. Sed mirum est viris doctis hodieque 
non suboluisse veram lectionem in Etym. M. sic corrigendo : 
‘AxraivopLevoVy to ctvayov xai Suvajxevov uvop^ovv, Nam vulg. istud 
axTctlvov [xevog parum Grzecurn videtur. Cf. Etym. G., a quo coii- 
jectura nostra satis firmatur: 'Axrctlvstv to psrsMgl^sa-Qcti xa) 
InotlpeiVy Tcapu to ^XTctt uxTog, to If avrov uxtcu, a^p* o3 to' xoy- 
TTcx^* Al(r^uXcp, a<^* o3 uxtolIvm, axrumpLSVOv to avdyov 

xu) Svvafisvov dvopSovu, Corrige, d<p* o3 dxToilm, to xovpl^co maq 
A\<yy{i\.cpy ju-eTo;^^ uxTonvdp.mv. Orionis Tlieb. opusculum ad 
calcem Etym. G. 6l8.: *AxTctlmv Trsp) to dxr^ uxTog, xa) p^pi^ot 

uxTM, dp* ov TO xovpl^co ,TTOLp' Ai(r^u\cp, Eege Troegd , dp* o5 

dxralvcVy to xovpl^ca Trap' AW^uhw, 

Sic lego, 

^pvToVy Si* dppLwv Ifajxs/^Ojxai, p^oXig 

dxTOLivip^Bvog. 

Illud dxT. plane tuetur iEsch. in loco simillimo; ctenimin Eum. 
36. Pythias, quae jam e scena egressa est, iteruin extemplo 
redit, Euriarum visu adeo perterrefacta, uti ipsa dicit, 

(ig iM\Ts arctixelv /i^ts pJ dxTulmv j3a(r<y : 
quern locum respexit Phryn.,” [imo alium, in deperdita Tabula 
inventum, respexit, ut supra iiotavi,] in Lexx. Bekk. 23. sive 

ap. Ruhnk. ad Tim. 20. AA^ryiKogy OwxIt dxTotlvco, pr^cA ■, 

olov 0 UX 6 T opfloSv ^vvocp^ai IjxaoTov. Ad simrlem fere locum referri 
debet gl. Hes. *AxTamv<rot‘ Tpljxoucra ij dorpa^oog xparova-oty ubi 
tamen lege dfgspLov<roc, Similiter ap, Eur.^servus in scenam 
p.dXtg dxTc/ivopisvog, prae limore redit.” G. Burges, ad Eur. 
Phaeth. Err. Ms. in Class. Journ.y 43, l66zzFr. 'Fr. Eriede- 
manni et J. D.^G. Seebode Misc, Cr. V. l.^P. i. p. 22? lle- 
syebii glossam sic correxit G. VVakef. ad marg. : E. TgEyoma 
1 } cpaid^oua-ciy (rxtpTwora/^ Sed nihil mutandum est ; — ** In nostris 
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Horn, exeniplis Od. 5. legitiir, irolsg S’ u^re^ixT^iWro. At 
lies, aliam prodit leclionem : * TnoocuralvovTO* eT|e/40v. •Quain 
ipsam, non vulgatam, ob oculos habiiit vetus Criticus^ Lysanias 
ap. Etyni. M. 739, ^<ravlag stt) tou TpeiJisiv ^yi(r) rera^Qott” 
[Vide G. Burges, ad Ailscli. Eum.J. c. et Nov, The$» Gr, L. 
1088 — 89.3 lies. *A}iTafvov(rcf TpBfJt,ov(j-ay ^ aa-(pa\wg XQUTOO(ru** 
H. R. ad Tim. I. c. lllud acr<}>aXaj^ HpurootTu iirniat Ilermanni 
conjcctiiram, Pseud-Orpheoyl. 376. feliciter res^itiientis verbum 
uKTcclveiv : 

OTTTToVe y^g pnv Trayp^u h\ y(Bipe<Ti ^raXXcov, 

e^a'jrtvijg opaei veoyiXou Trui^og auT^v, * 

Muiv^g h TioXTrop KexXviyoTog afjL(pt yaXaxn. 
ds (Ts TsrXrjwTt vocp axraiveixev ffth), 

TToog i^TTsdavoh Xv$slg vtto Sstfictrog e^co 
EX yEipm ouS«<rS6 jSaXwv, p^oXov aivov oplvtig 
uOavurcov. 

Pro alvept^ev, quod aperte mendosum est, conj. xY^damfiev 
Bernard, ad Thom. M. 177. Sed magis placeret pLeXe^cttvefisv 
eodem sensii.” Tyrwh, ‘‘ De corrupto othefis? equidem pro- 
babilius esse existimo verbum, quo jirmiter tenerCy quam quo 
cnrarcy cavercy indicetur, positum esse. Praeterea in tali loco 
non est mutatio facienda, nisi quac^literarum similitudine sese 
tueatur. Quare neque x>)fjaivejxev nec jxsXeSatvejxey placet. Pro- 
piiis ad AINEMEN accedit *AKTA1N*EMEN, Itaque hoc repo- 
sui. Hes. 'AxTctlvBir fAsreMpll^siv, 'AxTaivoua-x' rp5fj^ov(ray ^ 
u(r<pci\tog xponov(rct, iKscli. Eum. 36. 'fig awxsh pi^^Ts ax- 
Tcilvsiv /3«(r<v.” Hermann, • 

Ceteruin de vv. 'AxtuIvm et 'Axra^u), deque compp. fuse 
actum est in Novo Thes. Gr, L, 1086 — 90. 

ThetJhrdicCy Martii 12. A.D. 1824. 
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Lit ter a qvuzdam imditce ex autographis inter schedas 
D’Orvillianas, in Bibliotheca ^Bodkiana adservata 
descrijAa. , 

» 

Viro celeberrimo aiiiicissimoque J. Pli. D*Orville 
S. D. P. Wesseling. 

D lODORUs antcjios duodecim dies in meas aedes imrnigravit ; 
hospitio exceptum comitesqiie schedas diligenter exaininavi, nec 
iiiultum, quod Caniussati csset, reperi ; variaiites, qua3 diciintur^ 
boiue sunt noRe, sed pa^icissimse libris posterioribus adscripta;. 
Gratia* horum omnium caussa a me tibi debentur et habebuntur. 
De Wollio, quod narras, gratissimuin accidit: pergc, (jiurso, 
Diodori apud eum causam agere, quam et ipse ubi paulo plus 
otii fuero iiactus, illi commendabo. MonteFalcoiiimn in operc 
egregio strenuiim esse lietor, spcroque et ibi me reperturum 
quod Bibliothecae Diodori prodesse possit. Tii, si occasio ferat, 
exquire ex illo, ecquid ejiis generis Mss. catalog! sini <:o”ipre- 
hensuri. Maffei Antiq. Galliarum exemplar a te duduni huhui ; 
itnque hoc^ aut si priiis mulueris, coinmoda occasione ad tc re> 
dibit. Politicum carmen de Constantini donatione legere non 
tnemini : forte non aliud atquc iliud erit, quod ex Bulengero, 
sed soluta oralione scripturn, Fabricius L. V, bibl. Gr. C. 3. 
[Vol. G. p. 5.] inseruit. Novi in re literaria nihil hie gerilur; 
iieque etiim nova tibi erit Gra^ca historia nuniis ab Huvercampo 
iliustrata^ quam fugieiitibus oculis nuper inspexi. Permit Otto* 
nem Balduini opera recensaturum^ [sFc] et aliiim^ cujus nomen 
baud succurrit^ ex juris consultorum familia. Habebis intra 
decern aut xii. dies a me dissertationem in iiumos "Stjuosdam 
Thesauri Morelliani, cui locum in Miscellaneis, si vacet, peto. 
Vale et me ama. Trajecti £4. ixber [1735.] 

Clarissioio Amicissimoque Viro Jac.^Phil. D’Orville 
S.P.D. J. Alberti. 

Post continuas dilationes, quse vel Jobi patientiam expug* 
nassent^ tandem prodiit Glossarium meum/ quod pro amicitise 


* Cui titulus Glossarium GrtBcum in sacros novi Faderis libros, ex Mss, 
primm edidity notist^ue illustramt Joannes Albertiy^Ecclesiastes Ilhrlemensis. 
accedunt ejusde^ Miscellanea crilicain Glossas Nomicas ^ Sniduniy licsychium ; 
€t in^cx auctorum ex Photii Lexica inedito, 8vo. iwg. Bat. 1735. 
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tessera ad te mitto^ ea lege, ut sicubi crrorem detexeris, caiidide 
(lit inter bonos solet) me nioneas, ne in llesychii eduionem 
forte propagetur. Versor nunc in lit. J. pag. 040. ciliori (ut 
spero) gradu stadium qprrepturus* Pro transmissis novissiniis 
Observationibus gratias ago maxim^s. Sed aliiul est, quod te 
porro velim. Ablcganda ^unt quanto ocyiis exemplaiia ad ClI. 
Virus Wolfium et Pabricium. Fasciculuni cui credarn, nescio, 
Deque tibi gravis esse vellem, ut hanc curam sysciperes, quuni 
apud VOS commoda dabitur occasio. Quaeso itaquc, ut quani 
prinuim me certiorerrl facias^ qitoe via tibi certissima videatur, 
quaeve nunc forte occasio ad manus sit, ne itlterius moranteni 
gelu opprimat. Sic optime de me mercberis, qiieiii tiium esse 
nosti. Vale. Harlemi pridie idus Jan. Mpccxxxv. 

Eruditissimo Amicissimoque VSro J. Pli. D’Orvillio 
S. P. D. Ti. Hemsterhuis. 

Me nuper ab itinere Groningano reducem adventiciie literse 
tuae exceperunt : iis apertis, qiiicquid ex procrastinationc moles- 
tiie animo adhaiscrat, illico dissipatum est. Gratulor, Glossis 
meis in honoratiorem locum promotis. Eloqui non possum, 
quam milii tuum fratrisque tiii carmen, quo Petriim nostrum, 
suavissimum illud caput, condecorasses, placucrit. De Luciano 
actum est : in vincula solutbs, iiunq*nam redibo : tempore non 
suo injuriam insignem inibi feccrunt Bibliopolaj; Gcsnerum 
opteni in hanc provinciam succedere ; vidctur enim mihi a literis 
Grajcis non mediocriter instructus, et ad vsrsionem conficiendam 
facultate singulari. Nescio quanto opere Anti-Pauwiana lua 
desidercm : tergum egregic laceratum nullam nobis misericor- 
diam commovebit : vide tamen, ne cicatricem ducant vulnera 
in Miscellaneis postremis impressa. Quanquani vidcrit ajxa- 
psvsiv, p^sime tamen rem egit : scribendum enim wg vScop avoi 
Tovg XYjTTOvg afiupsvwv^ vertendumque quasi aquani per hortos flexu 
multiplici derivaret, En tibi meam disputationem de Lysise 
loco, et eraendatione Meursiana : si punctum tuum ferat, non 
intercede, quin Miscellaneis inseratur ; sin minus, Pythagoraei 
KvupLoo scriptorem nufiquam divinasseni : ita mihi salivam movit 
nobilissimus Hudecoperus, ut te obtester, ne desinas ilium 
meo quoque nomine, si quid valere potest, instigate ad ornanda 
Miscellanea. Jure fatalem annum erudito orbi conquereris; 
paratas habebam ad Juliani Csesares adnotationes, qims rogatus 
ad Liebium mitterem : jamque manum admoveram epistolae 
obsignan(}a(},*quuin de obitu ejus nuncius ad me perfertur. Quid 
tandem est illud scri[tti, quod titulum Chrestomalbix' Burman- 
niauae pnefeit ? an pater horribilis libelli, sic enim audio, de/ec- 
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tus ? percupio videre. Arnaldi vita in summo periculo versatur, 
longidrcm ejus usiiram^ et meliorem in nonnullis mentem cx 
animo precor : de his aliisque plura coram : quamvis enim nec- 
dum certi quicquam constituerim, cred5 tamen me Amsleloda- 
mum hisce feriis venturuni. An urbe aberis^ et quo maxime 
tempore i facile enim intelligis^ me gratissimo itineris illius fructa 
nolle privari. Pliirimum salve a Venema et Burmanno nostris^ 
cum quibus haEC vesperam juciinde ponam : geiiio tuo pocidum 
libabitiir. Optimo fratri tuo multam a me salutem. Vale et 
me ama. ' 

FranequertEy x x v 1 1 J unii, m d c c x x x v i . 
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hi konorem Gtd, BfownCy Eq. 

JJapva<r(roy ^e^scov ’kOpag re, 

Tu/S’ eXfl’ OUTTOXa HUTSpCOTa 

TTupog^ pteu axoucroi/, otti 

Ay^v <rg xa^TjjutjOLi. 

Euxoi^wv Sog [Aoi j(apiTwv dwTov^ 

Jfol yap larpou ^iTiOU aTO^wv 

rap6ev [le QvfJtXg duwyau Aio- 

ftoXTTa. 

Tm (ppeuog xapTov yjiuxvu euvoour* ex 
XrylQeog (pi7^o^f>o(rum^ [xiyi(rTou 
MvSi^ aTocTTrevSo) yuroo dpe^) rupL^ov 
Nexrapog aparav. 

VJiTTfi [loi rdp^io'T*, ‘TyUiay Taxvoi> 

^pDtraag dveuSuv/a^ (pipicrrovy 

EJtcI fxoi Td’)(i(rT oara ^dpfiar^ dXAoi? 

2 ^( 00 ^ aOrixa. 
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lIo>JXuxig QsXyyjTpa ^ipovrog aurou 
l£uOaX(ou xoupait; epidafjJ spdircDv 
^AyTiaou 6* d^g xTiiog aZQig ivv6- 

TT^apsiaTg. 

Tov vifTcou ^£uy apyoLkiwv o/AiXo^, 

T%v yooLi xa) QufJLo^oqai pLepifAvai, ^ 

Tou ijloKktt 6)(Qatp6V ar/a^ re Nsprf- 
pcoi^ Al'heousog. 

Nuv Kapt^otj xXsivdg eyipapsv oy(Qag^ 
MoiKTixag ^hps-^su deoTov^ ex M 
’A(p6ou£(rT(XTr}g ei0dy}TOU 

Gi^xsu dytSuoi.* 

% 

^AX^C l!0\ 'A)(o7^ JJeptreCpouag So/xoVSs, 

Tvp jiAurov [JLO’kirdg <Psp* sTraivov, euQa, 

*S2g 4*a(ov Trd^oiOs, pLerecrTiv Aio- 

TiTjiSi xoZ^a, 

. Hkijnell: CoU. Reg, 


ARTIS MEDICiE LAUS. 

t 

Sclrc poieslates herbarum usumque nmlendi 

O bcatoruin series soluLa 
Temporum ! o saevi nova regna Lellii 1 
Posteris semper sacer, o Satoris 

Lapsus Adami ! 

Nubium iiigraus globus incubanleiu 
Portat ultoreni, furit ense rubro 
Angelus, claustrisque patct reclusis 
Pestifer Orcus. 

Irruit longo glomerata tract u 
Turba morborum, varias nocendi 
fnstruunt formas^ et ubique hictus 
• Sepiina fundiint. 

Multa per terras pyra fumab exit 
Ipsa prsegustans apioio cruentas 
Mors dapes^ captatque graves apertis 
Naribus auras. 
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Imbibunt herbae nova jam venena^ 
lilt tument fatis epulas, calentis 
Febris hinc ardens furor^ hinc veterni by- 
dropicus humor ; 

Pestis hinc velox, maculisque Lepra 
Squallidis^ mersseque novis tenebris 
LumiRum taeda^, gemituque tracta 
Tussis anhelo. 

O simul liictus hominumque Princeps * 
Ln jacent fractal tibi spes futuri ! 

Sed patet coelum precibus, trenientem 
Porrige dextraiii : 

Quae inanus pcenas, eadeni levanien 
Suggerity sacro tunict oiiinis intus 
llaiitu tellus, nova crescit herbis 

Undique virtus : 

Tardiiis praedam sibi destinatam 
Mors rapit, certam minus ilia dextram 
pSentit, ct scgnein retrahit maligno 

- Lumir.e gressum. 

Q fatiscentcm, Medicina, vitae 
'Tu foves tianiniam ; reducemque labris 
Spirituin inctudens gelidis, rapaccni 
Uecipis Ore urn : 

O juventutis columen labaiitis ! 

Sen maim mulceiis tenera cerebrum 
I'ebre correptum recreas, vel ipsis 
Mortis ab ulnis 

Siirripis lenta tacite pucllam 
'rabe languentem ; gerit ilia mortis 
Inter ainplcxiini decus, et doloso 
Pnlcra dolore, 

Spes fovet ; vires tamen intus urget 
Morbus invictas, nisi tu benigna 
Das opem dextra, mcliore replens 
* FI limine venas‘; 

Xe vocat tristi prece, lacrymisqiie 
Mater efFusis^ puerumque molii « 

M ulcct aegrotiim gremio, necisque 
Praecipit amens 
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Tela ; tu matris miserata curas 
Detegis noxam^ subito per oranes 
it saius nervos^ solito et tenore 
Vita recurrit. 

Non tamen jus^a careat tl^amoena 
llle,* Musarum pariter tuique 
Quern decus versu memoret iideli 

Musa quotannis^ 

Hiinc siiffi gratis citliar^e Patronurn 
Laudibus vates celebret, inodisque 
integret nonieii, geniinoquc rite 

Plaudat iionori. 

# 

Pott : Colleg* Sanct. Johann, Cant* 

* In maximk com* Cant* 


Ilovog XsttoTctiv ottjSsT. 

• • 

IloTiTiaxig *Hpa7c7\,sr^g (po^spdftf sHparrjtreu aycouwu 
Tcuvy ocra-ovg ^Hpr} 6^xe xoTea-a-aixeurj* 

Tov Koua rplxpavou rov evspQs, fi{y}<pi TrsTroiOcvg 
Moovog hjov oe(r[L(S ‘X^stpog eBrjcre ^apli, 

Ka\ Taopov yalr^g ^Tidcrrrjixa [xeyicrrou hlxa, 

^PalcL jCAaX* 'Tyra xaTTpoVy xa\ TroAuSei^aS* ocp/*/. 

ore <roT^ oLyavoltriVy ^Epcog, ^e'heaaro'i SajU-li/r* 
ElpoTTox^ ev Ao^aTg spy cl rsraxro xopaig, 

Tpi^Oi rs xcCi rsrpajfOd Tpij<pe)g otto 

'Eppdyyi r{KaxoLTwv su (TTpocpoKiyyi iroxog* 
liXXdJv jxev juto;f9ajv xpsitrtrmy rovSs [Lsyi(rroy 

2!tj[i7rdvTwyf yrj^cou T^STTra, ttovcov e/xads. 

# 

1. Dalton : Schol* Reg* Buriens* 


‘ C<&1. Browne, ^’*1 miisis indulgens pra^mia (quorum xmuliim, 
felix fuit hoc carmen) apud Cantab, constituit. • 
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IN VENTRILOQUUM. 

Salve! magna tui Bntamiiaeqi^e 
Salve ! gloria temporuin tiiorum ! 

Qualis nemo fuit, fiec est, e>ritve 
Posthac, o utinam repente voces 
Sint centum mihi^ sint ct ora centum^ ut 
Te tursimilis poeta laudein! 

Audin’? mine hominemve loeniinainve 
Juxta, nunc procul et remotiores 
Hac, iliac, puerumve ineptientem 
Credas multa^loqui, simul diserta 
Ac vox parturiit sonos in alvo, 

Atqui nil tremit oj loqiicntis, atqui 

Nil inotuin est labium. Quid ergo? fallor? 

An verurii est ? loqueris, tace&ve ? certe 
Et nusquam tua vox et est ubique, 

Tvveddell: Trin.CoH. 

In max. com. Caniah, 


The following Epitaph on the tomb of a favorilc dog, from the 
Eritish Museum, is so plaintive, and contains so much sim- 
plicity, that it foill of itself he an apology for its insertion. 

In obitum Canis dilectcc. 

Gallia me genuit, iiomcn mihi divitis undae 
Concha dedit, forniae iiominis aptiis hoiios ;• 

Docta per incertas audax discurrere selvas, 

Callibus hirsutas atque agitarc feras : 

Non gravibus vinclis unquam consueta teneri, 

Vulnera nec niveo corpore saeva pati ; 

Molli namque sinu domini, domiiueque jacebam— 

Et norani in strato lassa ciibare toro. 

Et plus quaip licuit miito canis ore loquebar — 

Nulli latratiis pertimuere meos ; 

Se^l jam fata subi partu jactata sinistro, 

Quam nunc sub parvo marmore terra tegit. 
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Illustration of Herodotus. L, ii. Ch. 57. 

llsXBiihg Se Soxeouct H\Yi$Yivui 'TT^lg Actilmuim Ittj roSSe al yu- 
votlxsg, StOTi ^up^oigoi ISoxeov ds aipi o/jLolcog opviart <}>05yyecr0ai' 

fjLf-roi Se ^govou ryjv 7rs?\.siadu ocvdgcctrYif^ <pcovjj au5«fa(rJ«t Alyoutrt, 
€7rel T6 cvveTU (Tft ijvdcc rj yuv^. 

We cannot, perhaps, have a greater example of the power of 
superstition over the mind of man, where read04i is unenlightened 
by divine revelation^ than the testimony of the great historian 
now before us ; assuring us, that the most civilised nation on 
the face of the earth was deluded by tlie joggling of two com- 
moil g^isies, if the conjecture be correct, that the present race 
of gipsies came originally from Egypt* 

'bhe most successful artifice, which they seem to have prac- 
tised to delude the people, was that of causing their voice to 
appear to proceed from the stems of trees, from the bowels oi 
the earth, or from any other place which might suit their pur- 
pose ; an art well known at the present day under the name of 
ventrilot|uism. 

Those, who were unable to acquire sufficient command 
over their voice, made use of another species of imposition, 
easier indeed, but more liable *to detection. A tube was 
conveyed to the statue of the deity /rom a particular spot where 
the priest concealed himself, and in this manner sounds emitted 
by the priest appeared to proceed from the mouth of the image. 

The words (if they could be so styled, as they were little more 
than an unintelligible confusion of sounds) were hastily collected 
by the scribes in attendance, and delivered to the person who 
consulted the oracle. 

The former method was common among almost all the more 
civiliSlitl nations of antiquity. It is mentioned repeatedly by 
Isaiah, and it is probable that the witch consulted by Saul made 
use of similar practices. It w'as considered, of course, a crime 
among the Jews to consult familiar spirits, and it is one of the 
abominations mentioned by the prophet, of which he advises the 
Israelites to beware ; When they shall say unto you, Seek 
unto them that have familiar spirits, and unto wizards that peep* 
and mutter, should not a people seek unto their God? for the 
living to the dead?’^ Isaiah, viii. 19* » 

To terrify the* imagination, and preclude sual 5 ^icion, some 


* To peep signifies to cry as young birds, to chirp* to whisper.— Dr. 
Johnson. • 
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wizards resorted to hollow places under ground, to which prac** 
tice the following passage seems to refer: Thus said the 

Lord, that created the heavens, 1 have not spoken in secret, in 
a dark place of the earth.” Isaiah xlv. ) 3, 19. 

Perhaps, then, tlie origin of the fable of the doves was derived 
from the noise which was made by the peeping sounds alluded 
to by the prophet, and not as the historian supposes by the hear- 
ing a strange and foreign language. 

G. P. C. 


In Herodotum, vii. 187. 

OuSev fiQi SctiVfAot vapicTOLTcn Trpodovmt ra phipu rwv •jroTctpLwv 
etrrt reHv, 

Several emendations have been proposed by commentators ; 
*^£<rTiv wv, £v/a)v, &c. &c. 'Evlwv would certainly explain the 
passage; but Valckcnaer considers that the word requires 
after it a genitive case, as *'Evm rwv Troruf^wv, tcov 

roov, &c. 

A more simple and moderate alteration may be found in the 
substitution of *£(rrectireov, w'hlch is as. frequently used in Greek 
as synonymous with goWwv, as ‘ cxisterc ’ in Latin for esse. 

1 should, however, prefer the original reading given us by 
Schweighaeuscr, with the separation of eo-ti in the following 
manner; s$ n twv, i. e*. /J^ipof, which is omitted by ellipsis, of 
which Lambert, Bos, and Viger, give us several instances : 7’o 

y e/jLov ETOijxov, eav outoj IdIXi),” Plat, in Theag, Elg to ttuv as) 
Jevov” supple pi^egog yjgivoM, TEschyl. in Choephor. 682, &c, &c. 

Zeunius says, in a note to Vig. de Idiot. Cap. 111. Sect. vii. 
Reg. 5. Mira est hujus nominis ^ fj^spog^ sive expr^si, sive 
subuiiditi elegantia, si adjectivum additur conveniens.” 

1 do not exactly understand, how Schweighaeuser could have 
translated the passage in the following manner, unless it had been 
altered as above : 

Minime miranduni mihi videtur duminum nonnullornrn 
aquam defecissc.” G. P. C. 
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RPIGRAMMATA, EPITAPHIA VARIORUM, 
No. VIII. 

E^xh pToSiovi atmi felicihus auspiciis. 

Orta dies coelo est^hiostraB orta salutis origo 
Qua fuit, et vitae spes rediviva novae. 

Orta dies coelo est, generis qua gaudia npslri 
Sunt nova, et est iterum pristinus ortus honos. 

Orta dies coelcT est, veteris qua clauditur aniii 
Cursus, et auspicium surgit in orbe *novi. 
precor orta dies, qudi noctem c nientibus altaiii 
I'ollat, et a vitiis pectora pura ferat. 

Sit precor orta dies, quse vel sine’ nube maloriiin 
Prinia bic felices iiichoct oVta dies, 

V^el quae perpetuas a^terno tempore luces, 

Primaque coelestes inchoet orta dies. 


Ad Gellmm, 

Ocli te, Gelli, nf.c possum dicere qiiare, 

floe taiitum ; sed et hoc, idem amo 1(3 nimium. 
IJiiius alteriusque eadem inibi causa profecto est, 
Odi te quod amo, teque an^o quod mi odio es. 


Ad Zoilmri.^ 

Nil opus est nostros ut rodas, Zoile, versus. 
Ipse ego quos tolies rodo, vocoque uiliii : 
Iniactas peiquire dapes ; servire pulato 
Si vis, lie rodas, Zoile, rosa priiis. 


Ad insuhum quendam. 

Vis nobis joculum referre, cuucti 
Quo risu inoriatnur, o rabulle ; 
Ne taiitum scelus in tiios sodales 
Cominittas; joculum referre noli. 


lHero7iymns Arconalus pocta Germanus Lectori de lihelh suo. 
Si quid in hjs chartis occuriat niollius, aiui^'s 
Kaderc quodve tuas, lector amiee, qneat 
jpu'veniani : baud alii mores sunt temporis liujiis. 

O te feiic^ni qui levitate cares I 
Ut sine labe tamen nostros percurrere liisfis 
Possis, virgineiis nec notet ora rubor ; 
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X’rudentes imitcris apes^ i|ua3 dulcia amaris 
Ex lierbis etiani bngcre niella qiieunt. 

Ut cuique est aiiinius^ sic prodest carmen obestvo : 
Aspergi inaculis mens generosa iie^uit. 


Fero et spci'o. 

Fata ferenda fero patiens, melioraquc spero : 
Speranteni iicscit dcseraisse Deus^ 


Afi Chri/sidem, 

Errabam, fateor, Chrjisis cbaiissima, quod me 
indigniim quondam rebar amorc tiio. 

Nam lu virtutem tribiiis^ te dando*-; tuusque, 
Si quid ainas, digiium reddit ainoris amor. 


In No. 53 of this Journal, p. 170, was quoted a poem ol 
Hugo Grotius, entitled, Hyporchema in obitum Aldinai Ca- 
tella)/’ consisting of verses composed wholly of short syllables. 
The following, from Acidalius, deserves quoting, on account of 
the rarity of this species of composition, as tvell as from the 
oddity of its construction. Acidalius delights in passionate 
protestations of friendship, ringing changes on words, obsolete 
language, and merciless elision of vowels. In this last respect 
he is the very Antipodes of modern Latin poets in general. He 
has written some admirable epigrams. 

Ad Amicum. 

Animitus ego te amo, animitus et amor ego tibi : 

Tibi sum aiiimula ego tua, mea tu es animula mihi : 

Tuuni animuni habeo mihi, veluti tibi meuin animum babes . 

Quid, animule mi, igitur inanima tibi mea manus 

Avide ita petitur f eane librum in animum hiinc 

Hare pote melius erit aliud ? an animo aliquid 

Alibi potius habeo t quo ego ncque video, neque 

Scio, neque dara tibi queo melius. At age age jam 

Cape tibi ino^o, quod habeo reliquum, uti satnabeas : 

Capiam item ego mihi tua. Tua mea, mea tua dehiuc ’; 

Neque tuus eris, ego neque meus ero. Meiis^iris 

Tu, ero tuus ego*. Satin’ ita tibi sit ? an et aliud 

Cupis ? S2go tu eio, tu eris ego : jam age, quid ubi siiperest ? 
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In N(£volum» 

Desinc collectis infestse, Naevole, linguae 
Foemiiieum probris dilacerare genus : 
Umirn nam s.^tis est, uno siinul omnia dices, 
N ajvole ; te talcrn foemina quod tulerit. 

In Ncevolum. 

Sic est, Naevole ; quuin tua ilia prinium 
Vidi carmina, ncc bonutn poetain 
Verus le potui vocarc censor, 
malum timui tamcn vocare. 

Per lusus igitur jocumquo, vatuin 
Diotiis cs mihi possimus b^nonitn. 
tndignaiis, ut audio, levgcinque 
b'ers parum leviter jocuni ct inolcstc. 
Serio tibi tkihinc loqiiar, meamqiie 
Mentcm, ut sentio, serio fatebor : 

N on vatum mihi pcssinius bonorum 
Postliac, verum eris optimus tnaloruni. 


In Roscium* 

!)j male to perdant, Rosci,*quod tc mihi jactas 
Assidue^ct toties exaniinas niiseruni 
]/.uidibus insiilsis ! utinam bona nurnina surdum 
Me faciant, tu nc me toties ftfcias ! 


Epitaphium in Fr, Rabelaisium. 

Somnus, et ingluvies, Bacchusque, Venusque, jociisquc, 
Nurnina, dum vixi, grata fuere mihi. 

Cetera quis nescit ? fuit ars mihi cura medendi ; 

Maxima ridendi sed mihi cura fuit. 

Tu quoque non lacrymas, sed risum solve, viator, 

Si gratus nostris manibus esse velis. 

In Incredulum. 

Quum sine cliirographo dicas, incredule, credi 
Posse nihil, credis hoc sine chirograplio ? 

In Pompilium. 

Lnnumcroi mihi se mimeros szepe iinius hone 
In spatio jactat fuuderc Pompilius. * 
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Hand niiriim ; innumeris quoniam visus niihi nulliis 
Vel modus est, vel pes^ vel caput in numeris. 

Et quidiii innumeros numeros sc fundere jactct, 
Cujus taKi extra omnem sunt nunierum numeri ? 


In Fanmum. * 

Magnus es in vulgo, Fanni : me vulgiis iiiiquuin 
Uespicit, et duris vocibus. exagitat. 

Sc in’ quod ego interea niecum ? mihi gratulor ununi id, 
Fanni, tarn vulgo displicuisse tuo. ' 


From the Italian, 

(See Roscoe^s Fife a/ Lorenzo di Medici.) 

The night that Pietro ^oderini died, 

His soul went posting to the gates of hell : 
What ! hell for thee indignant Pluto cried; 
Go, and with brainless babes in Limbo dwell 

Idem Grace redditnm. 

Uerpolo ^oSijpivoio Qavovjog 
Tapragou Iv •ngo^vpois TTix^a Trpocrein 
‘‘ 06 <roi y elg avdgwv jutoi^av 6i(ra<ptKs<j-$ai* 
’^EppSf xal Iv j3ge(ps<nv xeTcro cru vijTiiap^oJ^.” 


OXFORD LATIN PRIZE POEM. 


IN MORTEM JACOBI COOK. 


Arrectis suspensa aniniis se Europa tenebat, 

^rctoi sibi priccipiens cominercia ponti; 

Cum tn ! per sawas glacies, et inhospita regna, 

Ignotuni aggressus praepandere gentibns a^quor. 

Cum tu ! grande decus Britonuin ! media ipse labornrn 
Heficis in cursu, et coepta imperfecta relinquis. 

Spes erat, cf sero quamvis coiiamine, tandem 
Insolitas apf“iVe vias, ipsoque sub axe 
^quoris iiiclusi glacialia rumpere claustra ; 

Scilicet, ut cursu brcviorc, et traniitc certo c 
Navita longinqiii pciietraret ad ostia Gangis, 
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Catliaia:qiie eras ; longuni nunc usque eqaetus 
Uadcrc iler, tardos et circuniflectere cursns. 

Sive vias lustrel, qua Gama ingentibus ausis 
lusiietum sulcabat iter^ (non ille minacis • 

Vim nictuens ponti/et dubii prope litturis orarn 
V ela legens, seu inagnp olini ni^limiiic fauia cst 
Plioenicas tardis cursum iiitendisse carinis) 

Sa*va illic maria^ et longo procul Africa traclu 
Liiistranda, atquc obcuiida feri plaga torrida •soils, 
Arentom Angolanj contra, Darudunique sonanteni. 

Quill ubi se tandem extremis Cafraria ^erris 
Oslentat, superest diris tanien usque procellis 
et rapido fervens Mozambia Huctu, 

Seu qms Erythrseuin littus, niollesve Saba'os, 

Sen j>orre(:tani ultra speret sibi i^ersidos oram. 

At JJengala tibi, jam turn cum littora l*inquis 
Afiorum, procul in^nti jam dissita ponto, 

Poscit iter durum, et discriiiiina longa viarum : 

Neu facile cst, si quis Sinas et inliospita quauat 
l.ittora Niphona^, tutnni expediisse carinam 
A lit superasse fretum, qua Java, et maxima propter 
Sumatra, b'.oos claudunt vasto obice iluctus. 

Nec facile est illi scoptdos vitafc latentes 
lit dubios ivslus, et quai jacet uudique caicis 
hiterstincta vadls magno crebra insula ponto. 

Nec bievior cursns si quis te, inagriQ Magellan ! 
Occiduas per aquas Aurorae ad regua sequatur; 
Eonga via hie uautis etiani et discrimina rerum ; 
Atquc ubi Atlantaei longinqua ad littora ponti 
Perventum, et magno propius jam Plata soiiore 
Audita in morem pelagi devolvere iluctus ; 

Jllnic continuo devexos cursns ad Austros 
Plectendus loiige, gelidoque sub axe neccssc est 
Noctem intempestam, atqiie acres perferre procellas, 
Ante aut diffuse quam circa lumine coclum 
Hideat, aut detur delabier aequore aperto 
Pacati maris, et tutos accedere portus* 

At non a;ternuui adversis cohibenda periclis 
Mens humana, alio demum conamine quserit 
Pandere iter p^lago, tantosque levare iaboresf. 

Si forte Arctoo breviores tramite cursus, ^ 
Eoumtjue aditus faciles speraret ad orbem. 

Niiniruni extr(#ino qua littora iiihospita iluctti 
Cuivat, Atlaiilaii fugiens procul aequoris eras', 
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Hudson! sinus aut sublimes altius Arctos, 

Qua pelagus petit, et Boreze lavat ultima regna ; 

H ic Treta, si qua fides, aestu iiiterfusa reducto 
Hant aditus fiautis, atque ostia recta viaruin ; 

Iijde ea Russiaco sese inimiscentia polito, 

Mox Asiae fines, piojectacjue Kamsohadala? 

X-.ittora discurrunt supra, extreinosque Ciirilos. 

Inde ergo ingentes terra?, atqye expansa patereiit 
Ante oculos sjj!>atia Oceani, et coriimercia rerum. 
Hiiic ubi Tartarea? specie jaqet undiquc<saeva 
.Littus arenosunv et tristes longo ordine campi, 
Quos contra opposito muroriun limite claudit 
Hives opum Sina, et varias exculta per artes. 

Quid dicam ? quam ci*ebra ingens exinde per aequor 
Insula sc lasto iiautis ostendat honore 
Munera gemniarOm et fragrantia aromata jactans ? 
Usque ubi Ternatem supra, arentem(fue Tidorem 
Innunieras offcrt ultro tota India merces. 

Parte alia magno sese California tractu 
Porrigit, unde via? faciles tranquilla per aha. 

Ante oculos donee nimbosa cacumina longe 
Attollunt Andes, donee Peruvia circa 
Osteniat pulchras urbes, et ditia regna 
Argentique frequens rivis; aurique mctallo. 

At vero hoc frustra inulto conainine gentes 
Explorare iter, atque aditus recludere caecos 
Aggressa? ; usque adeo magnis obsistere coeptis 
ToL'dia longa viie, et gelidi iiiclementia ponti : 

Ergo ille hunc iterum qui possit adire laboreni, 

Qui possit duris virtutem opponere rebus, 

Ille, decus IBritonuni, et seri lux inclyta stecli 
Exoritur, queni nec casus, uec fata prioruni, 

Nec super incuinbens proiio dc cardine mundi 
Oppressit bruma, aut angusto limite clausit; 

Verum ideo niagis obniti, et vi teudere contra, 
Impulit a3tern£e succensa cupidine farna? 

Virtus, et dubiis jamdudum assueta periclis. 
ipse etenim faustus molitus jam ante labores 
Pacati late lustraverat »quoris uiidas, 

Eelicesque h^bitu terras, qua foedere justo , 
Ilospitii eliceptus sibi mitia ssecla virorum 
Hevinxit, pulchrain referens sine sanguine laurum. 
Ipse etiam Australem longi spatiatus ad axtm, 
Extremos veterum cursus processerat ultra. 
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Pfize Poem. 

(^cnlibus ostcndcn^ qui ccrtus deniqiic fdiis 
Tci ranmi oceaniqne jacct, qua navibiis obslaut 
/Etemiv glacies et non tractabile cocliim. ^ 

Ergo ilium taiitaa^sortitiim nuinera laudis 
Jainpridem, ingeutique anitiio nuijora inoventem, 

Ipse pater populi, non^unqiiam passiis iniquis 
Virtiitein in teiiebris condi^ et sine honore jaccre ; 
ll)se adeo inovet aiispiciis^ etirite seciindaus, 

I lortatur studio, iicquc enini non denique cordi est 
linperiiim Occani*, ct J5nton«ni profcrre triumplios. 

b]rgo alacris patrios portus ct littora liiKpiens, 

Scilic et baud lantis impar conatibus bcros, 

MagilYini opus aggreditur, jamqiie ij^quora nota rcinensus, 
Socuras scdes, et inollia rura Ta’iUe 
.Dcvcnil, hospitioqiie iterum laclaliir amico. 

M ox Kamschadalje tiactus, glacialiaque arva 
Propter, Hyperboreum lustrans interritiis oibein. 
Extremum penctrarc fretuin, optatamquc laboiat 
Ire viam, et patriis prscpandere classibus lequor. 

Jamquc ilium Catharina sui prope littoris eras 
Imperii lines obeuntem, atque ultima rcgiia, 

Eieta suis opibus, tautMiil itivida coepti, 

Adjuvat, atque ultro portu tiitatur amico. 

Ipsa etiam, liospli quanquam succeusa furore, 

(iallia suspendit Sievi fera inuncia Marlis, 

Compesciti|ue odium, studiisque sccljiidat eunlem, 
.lamque ilium ingeiiti dudum Britannia plausu 
Poscebat redueem, ventosque in vota vocabat, 

Longum iter increpitans, et taedia iuiqua viarum: 

'^J'liin vero, ut tardi ultcrius lougo ordme menses 
Twr^sierant, necdum patriis successerat oris 
Exoptata rates, dubios quisque inde timores 
Spaigere in ambiguum, et cunctandi quiererc causas : 

‘‘ Quo nunc sub coelo ? queis demum erraret in undis ? 
Quaeve adeo fortuna viruin, casusve tulisset 
Atc/ui ilium interea peregrino in littore longe 
Gens iiominum effrsenis fatali oppresserat ictii. 
lieu tinein coepti invisum ! temerataqiie jura 
Jlospitii ! lieu pelagi nccquicquani erepte periclis ! 

Hoc illud fuit?* liaec demum tc fata manebati^i? 

Ncc fas optati metam tetigisse laboris, 

Ne# patriis iterum incoliimeni considerc terris! 

Iilrgo te Britoiuim fletus, te publica cura, , 
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Tantum opus a^gressum, et niagna inter ccepta cadentcm 
Condocorant : iicque enim non te per sacula gcutia 
Jndigctes inter, laudiimqtie cxempla priorum, 

Anglia in iet&minn referet, studioqiie fideli 
Hite tibijustos inemor instaurabit horfjres ! 

WELLESLEY 

Ex jEde Christie 17 SO. 


americXn classical schools. 

vv E liave been favored vvitb llic Piize compositions at Boston, 
of wlncli we insert specimen. In these poems we observt' a 
nrailvt‘d improvement; and we shall hdil the progress of that 
hmdable spiiit which jicrvades those establishments. 

NAUCISSUS. 

AUCTORR R. S. DIXWELL. 

Aspire, qua tencrum caput illc inclinat ad nndas 
FlosS niveus, veluti lacryinas infundere fonti 
Optans ; diun salicis circuni protcnditqr umbra, 
time PiKvbi radios excludit, ct aeris a\stum. 
lieu ! fuit hie qu6iidain Narciss-us, imagine formic 
Captus, qu’f solitus ripas accedere fontis 
Miijus, quiim noctis tenebras Aurora fugare 
C^mperat ; hand iinquatn rediens vestigia vertit, 

Donee Sol ponto radios absconderat alto. 

Ad fontem rccubans voces sic fudil inanes ; . 

ICheu me miserum ! cur. Oh placidissimc DivCim, 

Oh Veneris proles, cur nostros occupat artus 
Tam rrudelis amor, merui cur talia dira ? 

Ituslicus incultus si captus amore piiellse, 

Ncc iiiora, quin viiiclis Hymcnieus juiigcret ambos .; 
file tainen, toties qui in flammas pectora misit, 

Vadere damnatur, nullo miserante, sub Oremn. 

Quum vagus hue veiii per sylvas sedibus erraris 
IVimiyn'i tunc animi levis, ac intactus amore, 
fJiiic vitreo similis fonti; nunc denique caecus 
Spicula contorsit Dens, et sunt omnia mota. • 

Dane Ny.mpliam, juro per Divos, semper amabo/’* 

^)ixit, ct ill sylvis Echo rcspoiidit “ ainabo.” 
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Iirita yestx, elieu ! captas pcrvcnit ad Hii!es» 
tSpesque Icvis pectus nieditantis falsa revisit. 

JNain putat audiri tlilcota.' niente puclLc 
Vocein, ac exclamat, dum gaudcns oiunisf lustrat. 

Oil pueri coinites, Nympheeque valete decora*^ 

Nam iiiilii quie coKii, tunic ^igitora predict anioiis, 
Hicque nianons, laitdes sylvas resonare dotcho.” 

Sic dicciis, paliiias duplifcs subniersit in undain, 

IJt daiot atnplcMis, et ligerct oscula lalAis, 

Forma tanien*fiigit, pcrc^isso foiito_, sub uudas. 

Desiiio pliira loqui, chordas nunc,#Musa, coerce; 

JI oc satis esl : noli miserabile dicere fatum. 

J9K)x vide, Narcissus per teinpora maxima cuiufans 
• Qiiauitur a Nyniphis monies ubi nubila laugunl, 

Oeinde ubi labuntur tacitis in vullibus atnnes ; 

Jam voces Dryadum resonant in sulCibus atiis, 

Naiades et soniluni reildunt : ‘‘ Narcissus ab agiis 
J)ccessit : comilcm per cunctas quieiite terras !^’ 
Aspectuin fallit Narcissus, ot ipse videlur 
Flos niveus vergens ad fontein, nomine scri[)to 
Narcissi; atque canit niocstc super aura sepulcrum. 

In this poem wc sc’*arccly object to any part of the metre, 
except to nomim scripto ; but vve iniglit find instances of a 
similar |K)sition In our College prizes. Ac should not be placed 
before a word begimiing with a vowej. 


NOTICE OF 

JOURNAL OF A TOUR IN ASIA MINOR, 
• xuitk comparative Remarks on the Ancient and Modern 
Geography of that country. By William Mautin 
Leake, F, II. S. &c. i^oo. Lond. 1824. 


In tracing vc^iges of Grecian art amidst ^Jiat baibarism and 
desola,tioii which have pervaded the Ottoman eltqfne, a traveller 
fln^^s peculiar diflioullies opposed to his researches in Asia 
M inor,' whdst this region idfeis a nu>re fcililc lield of discovery 
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than any other Turkjsli province. Having noticed llie haired 
which JVlusuImans generally bear to Christians^ our learned 
author adds : 

In Asia Minor, among the impediments to a t^^aveller’s success may be 
especially reckoned, the deserted state of the country, which often puts tlie 
common necessaries and conveniences of travelling out of his reach; tlie 
continual disputes and wars among the persons in power; tlie precarious 
authority of the government of Constantinople, which rendering its pro- 
tection ineffectual, makes the traveller’s success depend upon the per- 
sonal character of the governor of each district ; and tlic ignorance and 
^the suspicious temper of the Turks, fvho have no idea of scientific tra- 
velling:— who cannot ijnagine any other motive for our visits to that 
country, than a preparation for hostile invasion, or a search after trea- 
sures among the ruins of antiquity — and whose suspicions of tl^fiatuie 
are of course most strong in jlie provinces wiiich, like Asia Minor, arc 
the least frequented hy us. If the traveller’s prudence or good torUine 
should obviate all these diflficulticg^ and should protect him from plague, 
banditti, and other perils of a semi-barbarous stale of society, Ijc has 
still to dread the loss ot health, arisinjr from tlni combined effects of di- 
mate, faliguc, and privation, which seldom fails to check his career be- 
fore he has completed his projected lour. Asia IMinor is still in that 
state in which a disguised dress, an assumption of the medical character, 
great patience and perseverance, the sacrifice of all European comforts, 
and the concealment of pecuniary means, are necessary to enable the 
traveller thoroughly to investigate the country, when otherwise ipialified 
for the task hy literary and scientific atlainiv'cnls, and by an iiUimalc 
knowledge of the language and manners of the people.’^ (Pref. p. iv.) 

These remarks were written before the insurrection broke out 
in Greece: an event which lias thrown many additional obsta- 
cles in the way of travellers. To Colonel Leake, therefore, our 
obligations are the greater for having given so much valuable 
information respecting a country where few will, probably, ven- 
ture to extend their researches, for a considerable time, 

111 January, 1800, our author set out from Constanlinophvi» 
company with the late General Koehler, Sir llichard Fletcher, 
Professor Carlyle, and others, well armed and disguised as Tatar 
couriers^ and with servants of different descriptions, forming a ca- 
ravan of So horses. From Iskiodfir or Skiitari (in Greek 2fjcoura- 
pm) they proceeded to Kartal, Pandikhi (Tlavrl^iov), and Ghehse. 
Near this place they met a.Mollah (or i\irkish priest) travelling 
luxuriously in a "1 aktrevfm (or covered litter), reclining on soft 
cushions, smoking the Narghile (or water-pipe), and accompa- 
nied by nttendan^, mounted on horseback gnd splendidly 
<liessed : his bagg,age coiisi.stcd of maUi esses and coverings for 
his sofas; valises cuntuining his clothes; a large assoitineut^of 
pipes, — ' 
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—tables of copper ; cauldrons, saucepans, and a complete butterk de cuk 
sine. Such a mode of travelling is undoubtedly very different from that 
which was in use among the Turks of Osman and Orklian. The articles 
of the Mollah's baggage^are probably for the most part of Gieek origin, 
adopted from the conqueicd nation, in the same manner as the Latins 
borrowed the arts of tlic Greeks of a better age. In fact, it is in a ^reat 
degree to Greek luxuries, with the addition of coffee and tobacco, that 
the present imbecile condition of these barbarians is to be ascribed; and 
“ Griecia capta ferum victorem cepit'* applies as well to the Turk as it 
once did to the iloman; tor IhoiiglrGrecian art in it* perfection may be 
degraded by a comparison with the arts of the Byzantine Greeks, yet in 
the scale of civilisation, the Turks^did not bear a higher projiortion to 
these than the Romans did to the ancient Greeks.* (l\ 4.) 

The^j^t chapter conducts us from Ghebsc to Kixdcrwent 
(or the Girl’s Pass”), Lake Ascanius,«Nicira, Lefke, Shugluit, 
Lski-Shelir (the ancient Dorylaeum^, Seid el Ghazi, Doganin, 
Kosru Khan, Bulwudbn, Isaklu, Ak-Shchr^ Hgfttb Ladik, and 
Koniu. In the course •of this journey our author remarks that 
the Turkish Isnik, which represents the Grecian Nicaea, was 
never so large as the ancient city, from the ruins of which it 
seems to have been almost wholly composed, its baths and 
mosques exhibiting numerous fragments of Greek temples and 
churches. (P. 11.) Of an extraordinary monument in the valley 
called Ooganlfi, an engriwing is given from the sketch made by 
General Koehler, while Mr, Carlylp and Col. Leake copied tlie 
inscriptions, Tbi» monument appears to be a sepulchral cham- 
ber excavated in the rock, with an ornanicnted front rising more 
than 100 feet above the plain: the lower part resembles an altar, 
and probably conceals the entrance into a sepulchre w'here lie 
the remains of some personage in whose honor this magniheent 
monument was formed; “ for in some other parts of Asia Minor, 
especially at Telmissus, we have examples of the wonderful 
ingeimitfj^ with wdiicli the ancients sometimes defended the en- 
trance into their tombs.” (P. 23.) A ruined fortification in the 
vicinity of this monument, our learned traveller is inclined to 
regard as indicating the site of Nacoleia, the chief fortress of 
this c^mtry in the time of Arcadius, and named by Strabo 
among the cities of Phrygia Epictatus., As to the sculptured 
inoiiiiinent, it may be ^jupposed a w'ork of the ancient Phrygians, 
who, like other nations of Asia Minor, in a state of independence 
before the Persian conquest, used an alphabet sfightly differing 
from the Greek, alid derived from the same (lienlai origin. 
The characteis of ita inscriptions resemble the Archaic Greek 
ill sonft respects^ whilst iu others they are manifestly seini- 
baibarous. 
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Both in the resemblance and dissimilitude, therefore, they accord with 
what we should expect of the dialect of the Phrygians, wliosc connexion 
with Greece is evident from many parts of their early history; at the 
same time that tlie distinction between the two nations is strongly 
marked by Herodotus, who gives to the Phrj^ians the appellation of 
barbarians. (I*. 27.) 

^ f j 

In one of the inscriptions Col. L. discovered the words 
MIJAI FANAKTEI to King Midas furnishing an imme- 
diate presuinptioit that this rnoiuiment was constructed in honor 
of some Phrygian monarch of thp Midaian hmily. This opinion 
is supportetl with ojur author’s w^onted erudition and ability, and 
he recommends, as we sincerely do, that future travellers should 
devote some lime to a more complete examination of ibi^ bigbly 
interesting object than circumstances allowed to himself. "I'lie 
second chapter illustrates iiLa very masterly manner the ancient 
Geography of the central part of Asia Minor, establishing the 
sites of many cities respecting which ive have hitherto been 
almost wholly ignorant. And the third chapter continues the 
author’s route from Konia through various places, until his arii- 
val at the sea-coast, where he embarked and landed at Tzorina 
or Cerina, in the island of Cyprus, near which are some cata- 
combs, the only remains of ancient Ceryneia. (P. 118.) Here 
he remarks that — 

— the natural formation of the eastern part of the north side of Cyprus 
is very singular: it consists of a high, rugged ridge of steep rocks, run- 
ning in a straight line from cast to west, .which descend abruptly on llie 
south side into the great plain of Lefkosia, and terminalc to ilie north 
in a narrow plain bordering the coast. Upon several of the rocky sum- 
mits of the ridge are castles which seem almost inaccessible. The slope 
and maritime plain at the foot of the rocks on the north possess the fiiie.st 
soil and climate, with a plentiful supply of water; it is one of the most 
beautiful and best cultivated districts 1 liave seen in Turkey. (P. 119.) 

Among various interesting, curious, and useful remarks, which 
our author, as usual, intersperses throughout his works, we 
shall notice one, in P. 124, showing, tliat from a comparison of 
some computed measurements with the real distances on the 
map, a Greek mile may be estimated at about two-tlnrds of 
the geographical ; and as the word juiiAt was borrowed from the 
Latin, Col. Leake concludes that the measure must have been 
originally the same as the Roman mile, though it is now shorter ; 
the distance Imwcver is merely computed, noi measured, and he 
never could obtain an accurate definition of it from the Greeks. 
The ruins of Assus, opposite to Molivo. (the ancient MHhyni- 
na) in Mitylene, alFoid numerous lemaiiis, turuishing peihaj)s 
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the most perfect idea of a Greek city thaj anyvifiere exists — 
temples, sculptured figures, walls and towers, a gate in com- 
plete preservation, a cemetery with gigantic Sarcopiiagi, an 
ancient causeway, and architraves with inscriptions. On one 
of these we read . . . ilEPETlS TOT JIGS .... KAISAPI SE- 
BAHTflL Another redards the «)amc of one who had be- 
queathed lands for restoring the city, and from the profits of 
which the temple had been rebuilt. Ex, TTpotrodov rwv aygwv, 

V)V UTTSXi'^SV Sig STTKrXSVYlV TYig TTOASOOg K\£0(TTf>C)tT95 UtO$ TTOAeWf, (pucret 

TsAAixovTog, (P. 128.) 

I’lie fourth chapter treats or ancient places on the road from 
Adalia to Shughut, with renjarks on the comparative geography 
of the adjacent country. 

\Ye sliall here direct the inquisitive reader to our learned 
author’s observations on the site pf Apameia, respecting which 

he examines the ancient evidences, • 

• 

Because it is a point of great importance to the ancient geography of 
the wcstrrn part of Asia Minor; not less so than Tyanaisto the eastern; 
and hccMnse, adds he, in regard to both these places, I have the inisfor- 
Iniic to (liiicr from the author, in whose opinion the public is justly in 
I lie habit of placing the highest confidence. P. 163. 

It is scarcely necessary to mention that Col. Leake here alludes 
to the celebrated geoguTpher Major Ueuiicll. 

"Ihe fifth cliajitcr relates to micicut places on the southern 
coast of Asia Minor; and here a due compliment is paid to 
Captain Pcaufort’s excellent work on Karamania, a country 
now poor and deserted, but appearing, from the numerous 
remains of antiquity that it exhibits, to have been one of the 
most populous and Horisbiiig regions of the ancient world (p. 
171.) 

Injcliapter vi, we have remarks on the comparative geography 
of the western and northern parts of Asia Minor; on the 
principal places in Pera'a llhodia, in Uoris, in Caria, in the 
valley of the Maeander, in the valleys of the Caystrus, on the 
coast of Ionia, in the vallies of the Hermus and Caicus, and in 
the adjacent country, in Troas, in llitliynia, and in Paphlagonia. 
Here (p. 240.) our author gives a vtry remarkable inscription 
from Branchidic, ih the Boustrophedon manner of writing ; it 
was copied by Sir William Cell from the chair of a sitting 
statue oil the Sgered Way, or road leading f^om the sea to the 
temple of Apollo J)idymaBus, This road, whidti on either side 
wasJboVdcred with statues on chairs formed of single blocks of 
stone, the feef close together and the hands placed on the 
knees, is an exact imitation of the avenues t(f ligyptiaii temples. 
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Respecting the remains of Ephesus Col. Leake observes, that, 
though still very considerable and of easy access. 

They have hardly yet been sufficiently explored, or at least they have 
not yet been described to the public with the accuracy and detail which 
they merit. The temple of Diana Ephesia, largest and most cele • 
bratcil of the Asiatic Greek buildmgs, islhetonly one of the great exam- 
ples of the Ionic order of which we do not now possess particulars more 
or less satisfactory. The temples at Sumus, Brauchidie, Priene, Mag- 
nesia, and Sardes, hslve been measurrd and drawn by experienced archi- 
tects, but not a stonb has yet been discovered that can with certainty be 
ascribed to the Ephesian temple, although very \itlle doubt remains as 
to its exact situation. P. $ 58 . 

For the total disappearance of such a vast edifice our autliar 
accounts,' by remarking its position near the sea, which facilitated 
the removal of its materials for the construction of new build- 
ings during the long period, of Grecian barbarism: whilst that 
gradual rising of the soil, which has not only obstructed the 
port near the temple, but has created a plain of three miles 
between it and the sea, must have buried every vestige of the 
temple that escaped removal ; an architect, however, would 
probably still find beneath the soil suflicicnt traces to afford 
a perfect knowlege of the original construction. 

For Col. Leake’s very interesting remarks on Troy, which 
occupy above thirty pages, we aiust refer to the work itself — 
noticing a very curious sketch explaining the supposed altera- 
tion in' the coast and in the rivers of Troy since the time of the 
celebrated war; and a map of the Trpas from lihoeteium and 
Ale^andreia to the summits of Mount Ida. 

Although many remarks on the central parts of Asia Minor 
have already been made by our author in a Journal published 
among the collections of Mr. Walpole (vol. ii.), yet so much 
new matter has been added that the wmrk before us appears as 
a most valuable acquisition to the classical antiquary and geo- 
grapher. 

We cannot close this interesting volume without noticing the 
admirable map of Asia Mi.ior which illustrates it, executed by 
Mr. John Walker, after the" drawing by Col. Leake. ^ 
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Slephem* Greek i'h^saunis, No. XXVIII. l^rice <J/. 
Lurj^e paper Q.L 12s. ()d. The ^hole work will be coinpleteil 
within the )?ear 1825. The copies of some deceased Sub- 
scribers may still be had at# 1/. 5s. Smal^ and 2/. 12s. (W. 
Large Paper; but the Prices will be soon raised to 1/. 7s. 
Small, and 2/. 15s. Large. • Subscribers always remain 
the price at which they originally enter. Nos. 1. to XXV III. 
contain above 13,000 words omitted by St eph K i^s. Total 
Siibscr liters, Large and Small paper, ^I08(). The copies printed 
are strictly limited to the number of Subscribers. 'Lhe work 
will be certainly comprised in 3S)*Nos. or jdl above given gratis. 

The Delphin and Fariorurn Classics, Nos. LXllI. and 
LXIV., containing Aulus Geiiius, Price 1/. Is. per No. 
Large paper, double. Present Subscription, 9133 large and 
small. 

As it may not be so convenient to some new Subscribers to purchase 
at once the whole Nos, now published, Mr. V, will accommodate such 
by delivering one or twt^back Nos. with each new No. till the set is 
completed. — Stephens* Greek Thesaurus may be subscribed for on the 
same terms. • 

Greek Grammar, translated from the German of Philip 
Buttmann, Professor in the Uftiversity of Berlin. 8vo. 
Price 8s. 

CojiteiUs of the Journa^^^^m&avans for November, 1823. 

1 . Klaproth, Asia Polyglotta ; reviewed by M. Abel Remusat. 

2. *EfOhsson, Empire Ottoman, tome 3; M. Silvestre de 
Sacy. 

3. Chefs-d’oeuvre des Theatres etrangers ; M. Raynouard. 

4.. Eusebe Salverte, Horace et J’Eiiipereur Auguste ; M. 

!Qaunoii. * 

5, C. C. Sallustius, curante J. L. Bourneuf , M. Letroime. 

0. Carmen Almot«nabbii, 8cc.; M. Silvestre de Sacy. 

For December f 1823. 

1. Guizot, Essais sur THistoire de France; ^ M. Daiinou. 

2. yug et Cellerier, Introduction critique au Nouveau Tes- 
tament; M# Silvestre de Sacy. 

3. Cliefs-d’cenvre des Theatres Strangers ; M. Raynouard. 
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4. Silvestre We Sac^, Les Stances de Hariri (in Arabic)^ M. 
Ch^zy. 

6. Civiale, sur la Retention d’Urine; M. Abel Kemusat. 

G. Explication ^rune Inscription de la Statue de Memnon^ par 
M. Letronne, 

For March, 18S4. 

1. Sir R. K. Porter’s Travels in Georgia; reviewed by M. 
Silvestre de Sacy. $ 

^2. M. de St. Sunn^ Oeuvres de Boileau ; by M. Raynoiiard. 

3. M. E. Chevreuil, Recberchcs Cliiraiqu^s sur les corps gras 
d’origine unirnale^ by M. A. Remusat. 

4. DelorJ:, Essai critique sur I’Histoire de Charles VII.; d«Agiies 
Sorelle, et de Jeanne d’Arc; by iVI. Daunou. ^ 

5. Sauvages, Dictionnaire Laiiguedocien-Fran^ais ; by M, 
Raynouard. ^ 

For April, 1824.* 

i. S. Lee’s Edition of Sir W. Jones’s Persian Grammar; M. 
Silvestre de Sacy. 

12. Moreau de lonn^Sj Antilles Frangaises; by M. Tessier. 

3. Duplessis Mornay, Meinoires, &c.; by M. Daunou. 

4. Campenon^ Vie et de Ducis ; by M. Raynouard. 

5. Biot, Astronomie Egyptieime; by M. Letronne. 

0*. Note conceriiant line Inscription Grecque trac6c sur uiie 
Caissc de Moniie Egyptienne ; by M, Raoul-Rochctte. 

Rt chcrclies siir le culte de Bacchus, &c, par P. N. Rolle : 
oiiviage ipii a reinporte le prix propos6 eu 1819 par TAcademie 
des Inscriptions, Paris. 18£4.^/1 .yols. 8vo, 

'Hicalie choisi d’J'lschyle ; coiitenant Proineth^e, Les Sept 
Chefs et Les Perses; pubiie d’apr^s Je lextc de Schlitz, ^vqc un 
index des mots les plus difficiles, par L. Vaucher D. Geneve. 
1823. 8vo. 

Fr. N. Gisl. Baguet He Chrysippi Vita, Doctrina et Reli- 
qniis, Commciilatio in Ailademia Lovaniensi praeinio ^ri^^tta. 
J^ovanii 1822. 4to, ^ 

De ambitu, utilitale et necessitate studii Exegeseos sacnc : 
oratio festa d. xii, Apr. recitata, auctore L. de Sinner, Stud. 
Tlieol. Beino: 1^23. 8vo. 

KAAAmA:{fj^, KAEANeHU, nPOKAOH. CALLIMA- 
CHUS, CLEANTHES, PROCLUS. Curante Jq, Fr. 
ltoi>sonade. Paris. 1824. 32mo. '^I’his Editiol. is inscribed to 
Mr. Buiker. ' 
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UTTO TOO IL l\ Mciip, IJifjLTrrYi ex^oatg* Paris. 1824. IBmo. 

- . IN THE PRESS. 

Sc UN eider’s Lei^coTi, Greek and English. 


TO CORREI^PONDENTS. 

W. /J., who discusses the c^iestion, " whether horse-shoes 
were used by the ancients?” {Classical Journal, No. Lvi. 
p. 3()7!) is referred to a curious coin, ap. Palin. Numisin. 

p. 7. foL^nist. lG97. • 

• 

The passage to which Ricardus tdhides is perfectly correct: 
ys refers to *AQ^vtx$ in^ sense, not in construction, by the gram- 
matical figure S;ynesis, 

Is Caipe Ohsessa a Prize Poem? Our friend C. P. G. will 
pel haps state the date, author, 6cc. 

'^flie Inscription will require a wood-cut, which C\ P. G. 
will pel haps send. . ^ 

IV, 77. B. came too late, — Ad Murem^ &c. in our next. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Preparing for publication, in one vol. 8vo. 
.E.KCEUPTA AUISTO PH AN iC A, 

For the use of Schools. 

By Thomas Mitchell, A. M. 

’ Laie bellow of Sidney-Snssex C/)lIege, Cambridge, 
^^rinled for John Murray, A^beinaile-street. 

5 

Willi a large Map, 8vc. 8vOr 

JOURNAL yP A TOUR IN ASIA iMINOR; 
W'lh Comparative Remarks on the Ancient and S^lodein Geo- 
• ’ g*'aph>’ Country. 

By WillTam Martin Leake, F. R, S., Sec. 

P iuted for John Murray, AlbemiuIe-slreeC - 
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i 

A GRAMMATICAL PARALLEL OF THE CLASSIC 
AND MODERN GREEK LANGUAGES; 

Dedicated by permission 

to the R^ht Hon. Lord Viscount •Melville, 8cc. 8cc. 

ITie Modern Tongue, from its dole analogy to the Noble 
Language it has sprung from, must the attention of the Hel- 
lenist; and if Greece attain her Independence, it may equally 
interest the Statestpail*, Merchant, and Traveller. This work 
showing the affifiities, and patronised by many of the iirst Hei- 
lenists in the kingdom, is published by John Mitchell the 
translator of it (ftoiii the Greek of M. Julius David). Ad- 
dress, post paid, No. 25, St. Swithin’s Lane. 

Lessons at home and abroad in the Fren^, 'Spanish, 

Portuguese, Italian, Modern Greek and Russian Languages; 
and to foreign gentlemen, in English. 

Documents tifinslated. Evening Tuition in Languages. 
Mr. M. has in progress a Vocabulary, Dialogues, Two Comedies 
of Kot 2 ebue’s, Greek and English Letters, 8cc. 


This day are publfshed, 

PVBLll VIRGILII MARONIS OPERA. 
QVINTI HORATII FLACCI OPERA. 

These editions of Virgil and Horace are intended to supply a 
desideratum which has been very long experienced, and which 
it is extraordinary should not before have been remedied. Of 
the tw^o most popu1ar*Classics, we have not any edition of our 
own possessing either accuracy or beauty of typography, within 
the compass of a single volume ; but we necessarily have re- 
course to those published*"<^^ which are notoriously incor- 

rect. The editions now offered for public patronage are printed 
^»-om the purest versions; that of Virgil from Professor* Heyne, 
and iic . ^-r»m Gesner. The Text of both are corrected by 

a late maste. o. one of our publh *;hools, and each Volun>e is 
ornamented with a Bust, engraved '“st manner by Fin- 

den, and with Designslby W. Westall, R. A. — As Prize Book% 
the masters of class^al schools will bnd these edition^ \ best 
adapted of any for the purpose of Rejvards ; and the Classical 
Reader will, for the drst time, possess a Pocket Edition of two 
favorite Au||iors, uniting the combined advantages of great 
beauty whir. correctness of typography. Price of the 2 volumes, 
18s., or separate — Virgil, 10s. — Horace, 8s. 

Printed for Harding, TniPHooK^^and Lepjsrd, 
Finsbury Square. 
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